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THE WOM'AN WITH THE FAN 


I 

I N a large and cdbl drawing-room of London a few 
people were scattered about, listening to a soprano 
voice that was singing to the accompaniment of a piano. 
The sound of the voice came fronl an inner roqm, 
1:ow^tfds which most of these people were lilting 
eaimestly. Only one or two seemed indifferent to the^ 
fascination of the singer. ^ 

A little woman, Vith oily black hair and enormous^ 
dartc eyes, leaned back on a sofa, playing with a scaHet 
fan and glancing sideways at a thin, elderly man, who 
gazed into the distanc^ from which the voice ^me. 
His mouth worked slightly under his stiff whit^ 
moustache, and his eyes, in colour a laded bkie, were ‘ 
fixed and stern. Upon his knees his thin and*lemon-^ 
coloured hands twitched nervously, as if they longed io 
^rasp something and hold*, it fast. The Uctle dark 
Voman glanced down at these hands, and then shhrp^y 
ap at the elderly man’s face. A faint iind malicious 
sjnile curved ^er full lips, which were artificially 
. .ddened, and she turned her shoulder to him with 
leliberation and fooked about the room. ^ 

On all the faces in it, except one, she perceived in-^- 
^nt expressions. A sleek and plump man, with hanging 
leeks, a hooked nose, and hair slightly tinged with 
ey and parted in the middle] was the exception,. He 
in a lo^ , chair, ^poutin^ his lips, playing witl^his 
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singi^ eyeglass, and looking as sulky as an ill- 
conditioned school-boy. Once or twice hS crossed and 
•uncrosseSi his ^ort legs v^itft a sort of abrupt violence, 
laid his fat, white hands on the arms of the chair, IJfted 
them, glanced at his rosy^and shining trails, ai^ frowned^ 
Then he •shut' his Iktle eye| so tightly th^ the skin 
round them became wrinkled, and, stretchirig out ^s 
feet, %eemed ^lmt)st* angrily endeavouring to^ fall 
asleep. • 

A tall young man, who was sitting alone not fai off, 
cast a glance of contempt at him, and then, as if vexed 
at ^laving bestowed upon him even this slight attention, 
leaned forward, listening with eagerness to the soprano 
voice. Th% little dark woman observed him carefully 
above the scarlet feathers of her fan, which she n6w held 
quite still. His face was lean and brown. «His eyes 
were long and bl&ck, heavy-lidded, and shaded by big 
lashes .which curled upward. His features were good.'< 
fThe Aose and chin were short and decided, but j^he 
moutlj was melancholy, almost weak. On his upper 
Hp gr^w a short moustache, turned &p at the ends. His 
body was slim and muscular. • • 

After watching him for a little while the dark 
woman looked again at the elderly ^an beside her, and 
then^juickly back to the youn^ fellow. Ihe seemed to 
be comparing thf two attentions, of age and of youth. 
Perhaps she found something horribld^ in the process, 
for she suddenly lost her expression of sparkling and 
Ijirdlike sarcasm, and benc^ng her arm, ^s if overcome 
wkh lassitude, she l^t her fan drop on her kneos, and 
stared moodilv at the carpet. . 

A very tall woman, with snow-white^air and a face 
in which nobility aryi weariness were mated, let f^ll two 
tears, and t huge man, with short, brohze-coloured hair 
jjnd a protrftding lower jaw,, who was sitting opposite to 
her, noticed them and suddenly looked proud. • 

The light soprano voile went on singing an Italian 
song §bout a summer light in Venice, about stars, 
dar^waters and dark palaces, he^, and the sbqnd if 
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nuisic, and of gondoliers calling over •'the lage^c/s to 
their comrad*es. It was atj exquisite voice ; npt brge, 
but flexible and very warm. The pianoforte accompani-'' 
meiit was rather uneasy and faltering. Now and then, 
Vhen it became-^ bluired and ^wavering, the yofte was 
abruptly |hard and deciJve,* oncS even piercing and 
almost snrewish. Then the pianist, as if attacl^dl by 
fe^played louder gnd hurried the tempo, the little dark 
tk^oman smiled mischievously, the white-haired woman 
^ut^her handkerchieT to her eyes, and the young man 
rooke^ as if he wished to commit murder. But the 
huge man with the bronze hair went on looking equafcly 
proud. • ^ t . 

When the voidfe died away there was oistinct, 
‘thougfi^ slight, applause, which partially drowned the 
accompanist^s muddled conclusion. Then a woman 
walked in from the second drawing-room with an angry 
expl^ssion on her face. 9 

^She was tall and slight. Her hair and eyes wereP 
light yellow-brown, and the former bad a naturai wave 
in it. Her shoulders and bust were superb, and hef 
snfall head was beautiftilly set on a lovely, rather long, 
neck. She had an oval face, with straight, delicate 
features, now^slightty distorted by temper. But the 
most remarkable thing about her was her complexion^ 
Her skin was exquisite, delicately s Aooth and white, 
warmly white lil^e a white rose. She ‘'did nothing tq 
add to its natural beauty, though nearly every woman 
in London declared tfiat sh^ had a special preparation 
and aKvajjs slept in a mask coated 'thickly with it. ' ^e 
Bond Strefet oracles * never r6<?eived a usit from her. 
^he had been^orn with an enchanting complexion, a 
marvmlous skin. She was young, just tjventy-four. 
She let herself alone because she knew improvement— 
in that direction — was not possible. The mask coated 
with Jttliet^aste, or Aphrodite ivorine, existed only 
in the radiant imaginations ftf her carefully-arranged 
acquaintances. n 

^ Iil-appe&rance sHe was a siren. By nature she'^was 
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a si>^;i^too But she had a temper an^ sometimes 
shoMjed it. She showed jt j;iow. 

As sne wakked in slowly all the scattered people 
_ 2 aned forward, murmuring their thanks, and the men 
stood ftp .and gathered found he«. ^ t * 

“ Beautiful ! Beautiful ! ” %nuttered the thifi, elderlv 
man<p a hoarse voice, striking his fingers rfepeatedly 
against the palms fcf liis withered bands. ^ 

The young man looked at the singer and said 
nothing ; but the anger in her fac? was reflected inibisj 
and mingled with a flaming of sympathy that majlie his 


appearance almost startling. The white-haired woman 
clasped the singer's hands and ®said, ‘‘ Thank you, 
dearesf! " in a thrilling voice, and tlfe little dark woman 


with the red fan cried out, ‘‘ Viola, you simply pack up 
Venice, carry it over the Continent and set it down here 
in London ! ” * 


Holme frowned slightly. 

“Thank you, thank you, you good-natured dea»,” 
she said with an a4itempt at lightness. Then, hearing 
tlie thin rustle of a dress, she turned sharply and cast 
an unfriendly glance at a mild •young woman with* a 
very pointed nose, on which a pair of eyeglasses sat 
astride, who came meekly forward, poking self- 
conscious, and smiling with one side oi her mouth. 
The man with fhe protruding jaw, jvho was Lord 
^olme, ^aid to 4ier, in a loud bass voice, — 

• “Thanks, Miss Filberte, thanks.” 

• “Oh, not at all. Lord Uolme,*" replied the accom- 
paftist’ with a suddefl air of rather foolish delight “ I 
consider it an^honour to. accompany an aniateur who 
sings like Lady Holme.” . 

She laic^a slight emphasis on the word “amateur.” 

Lady H^^lme suddenly walked forward to an empty 
part of the* drawing-room. • The elderly man, whose 
name was Sir Donald UHbrd, inade a mov^emefit as«if 
to follow her, then clearld his throat and stood still 
looking after her. Lord pHolme stuck out^ hi% undej 
jaw. But Lady Cardington, the . wnite-h^ired woman, 
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spoke to him softly, and he leaned over to and 
replied. The sleek man, ^ whose name was Mr Bry, 
began to talk about Tschaikowsky to Mrll Henry* 
WcJfstein, the woman with the r^d fan. He uttered 
his remaflf:s authoritatively in .a slow and languid voice, 
looking at the pointed tots o^ his ^hoes. Conversation 
Bepme general. , ’ * • 

^Robin Pierce, tjje tall young mart, stood alon# for a 
lew minutes. Two or three times he glanced towards 
^Lafty Holme, who Had sat down on a sofa, and was 
bpening and shutting a small silver box which she had 
picked up from a table near her. Then he wal^ced 
quietly up the room find sat down beside her. 

** Why on earth fiidn*t you accompany y^fursAf ? ” he 
asked in a low voice. “You knew what a muddler that 
girl was, I suppose ? ** 

“ Yes. She plays like a distracted black beetle — 
horrtd creature ! 

• “ Then — why ? ** 

' “ I look ridiculous sitting at thef)iano.^* 

“ Rfdiculous — yf>u ! '* 

• “Well, I hold them»far more when I stand up. They 
can’t get away from me then.” 

“ And you’d ratiier ^have your singing ruine(4 than 
part for a moment with* a scrap of your physical influ- 
ence, of the influence that comes frorti your beauty, nStP 
your talent — your face, not your soul. Viol^, you’re 
just the same.” • * 

“Lady Holme,” ^he sai<^ 

“P’sW. Why?” 

“ My kfttle husband’s fussy.*^ 

“^nd much you care if he is.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. He sprawls^ when he fusses and 
knocks things over, and then, when I’ve i)othed him, 
he always goes and does-Sandow exercises and ge^s 
biggert ^d he’s big enough as it is. I must keep 
him quiet.” f 

“B|it 3^ou can’t keep th| other men cjuiet. With 
^'your face*and youl* voice — ^ 
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“ it isn't the voice,” she said with cqntempt 
lyte looked at her rathe/ s^dly. 

‘‘ Why will ^ou put such an exaggerated value on 
your appearance ? Why will you never allow that three- 
quarters at least of your attractbn comes from some- 
thing else'?” 

“What?” • 

“ '^our personality— your self” » 

“ My soul I ” she said, suddenly putting on a farci- 
cally rapt and yearning expressidfi and speaking m a’ 
hollow, hungry voice. “ Are we in the prel^toric 
Eighties ? ” 

“ Wo are in the unchanging worid.” 

“ Uflcha^hging ! My dear boy ! 

“Yes, unchanging,” he repeated obstinately. 

He pressed his lips together and looked away. Miss 
Filberte was cackling and smiling on a settee, with a 
mannvfepse figure presented a succession of curves, *and 
who kept on softly patting his hands together and 
, swaying gently backwards and forwards. 

* “ Well, Mr Pierce, what's the mafier ? ” 

“ Mr Pierce ! ” he said, almost^'savagely. 

“ Yes, of the English Embassy in Rome, rising young 
diplomat and full of early Eighty y®arns-^” 

“ How the deuce can you be as you are' and yet sing 
«LS you doj*” he etkclaimed, turning on her. “You say 
you care/or nothing but the outside of things — the husk, 
tfi^ shell, the surface. You think men care for nothing 
‘^^e. Yet when you sing yqu — yofi.” 

•‘V\fhat do I do?”* , ; 

“ It's as if pother wfjman than’you were'^Jsinging in 
•you — a woman totally unlike you, a woman who bej,ieve^ 
in, and loves, the real beauty which you care nothing 
about.” : 

“ The real beauty that rules the world is lodged in 
the epidermis,” she said, opening her fan ^d filing 
slowly. “ If this ” — she t<|uched her face-^“ were to be 
changed into — shall we sa| a Filberte countenance ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” he exclaimed. " ^ 
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‘‘There! ^ You see, directly I put the mattej^fore 
you, you have to agree witjj q^e I ” 

“ No one could sing like you and haye a fate lilce a^ 
syiy sheep.” 

“Poor Miss Filbeite! Well, then, suppose me dis- 
figured and singing bett^ than eter — what man would 
listen to me ? ” ' # 

“ I should.” • * • • ^ 

For half a minute. Then you’d say, ‘ Poor wretch, 
^she's lost her voice 1^ No, no, it’s my face that sings to 
\he wprld, my face the world loves to listen to, my face 
that makes me friends and — enemies.” i 

She looked into his eyes with impertinent directness. 
“ It’s my face tHkt’s made Mr Robin Pftrcefceceive 
himself into the belief that he only worships women for 
their souls, their lovely natures, their — ” 

“ Do you know that in a way fou are a singularly 
modest woman ? ” he suddenly interrupted. 4 ^ • 

• “ Am I ? How ? ” 

“ In thinking that you hold, people only by jjpur ap- 
pearance, that your personality has nothing to say in 
tfie matter.” • 

“ I am modest, but not so modest as that.” 

“ Well thftn ? ” • , 

“ Personality is a crutch, a pretty good crutcn ; but 
so long as meij are men they will pit crutcjjies secoflil 
and — something else first. Yes, I know I’m a little bit 
vulgar, but everybody in London is.” ♦ * 

“ I wish you liveH in Rpme.” ^ 

‘fl’v# spen people being vulgar there too. Besides, 
there msly be reasons why it would not; be good for me 
, to liye in Rome.” / 

She glanced at him again 1q,ss impertinently, and 
suddenly her whole body looked softer arid kinder. 
“You must put up with my face, Robili,” she added. 

It’s^no gpod wishing me to be ugly. It’s no use.' I 
can’t be.” I 

She laughed. Her ill-h|mour had entirely vanished 
“ If you^were— ” hh said; “ If you were — 1 ” 
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“ t9S you think no one would stick to you — stick to 
^ou for f ourself? ” ? ^ 

“ Oh, yes.” 

‘‘WJiothen?” . o 

“ Quittf several old ladies, ftlt^s very strange, but old 
ladieaof a certain class — the almost obsolete class thal: 
wear^aps and ponnects piety with l^lack brocade — like 
me. They think me * a bright young thing. And so I* 
am.” ^ ^ 

*'1 don’t know what you are. Sometimes I seem* 
to divine what you are, and then — then your face is 
like^a cloud which obscures you — erxcept when you are 
singingE’ c 

She laughed frankly. 

“Poor Robin! It was always your great fault — 
trying to plumb shallows and to take high dives into 
wate^ h^lf a foot deep.” 

He was silent for a minute. At last he said. — 

“ And your husband ? ” 

“Fi^itz!” 

His forehead contracted. 
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“Fritz — yes. What does he do? Try to walk in 
ocean depths? ” o t 

“^ou needn’t sneer at Fritz, she said ^arply. 


“ I beg^our pydon.” 

“Fritz Doesn’t bother about shalloiVs and depths. 
HeJovesVne absurdly, and that’s quite enough for him.” 


“ And for you.” 

* She*nodded gravely. 


“ And what would Fritz do if you were toHose your 
beauty? WoulS he be like all the other men ? Would 
he cease to care ? ” ^ 

For the •first time Lady Holme*' looked really 
thoughtful — almost painfully, thoughtful. 


• “ One’s husband,” she said slowly. “ Perhapa he*^ 
different. He — he ought t<|be different.” ^ 

A faint suggestion of terror came into her, large 


thrown eyes. 
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‘'There*^ a strong tie, you know, whatevQjC^ people 
may say, a very strong tig in marriage,*’ she murpjured, 
as if she were thinking dut something for herself^^ 
“ Britz ought to love me, even if— if — ** 

• She broke off aiKl looked about the room.^ Robin 
Pierce glanced round iAo over Hhe chattering guests^ 
•sitting or standing in easy or lazy postures, zmiling 
vaguely, or looking grave %nd indifferent; Mrs 
Wolfstein was laughing, and yawned suddenly in the 
mfdst of her mirth.^ Lady Cardington said something,^ 
appsurently tragic, to Mr Bry, who was polishing his 
eyeglass and pouting out his dewy lips. Sir Donald 
Ulford, wandering •round the walls, was examining 
the pictures upon •them. Lady Manby, a^roifian with 
a pyramid of brown hair and an aggressively flat back, 
was telling a story. Evidently it was a comic history 
of disaster. Her gestures were fu^l of deliberate ex- 
aggeration, and she appeared to be impersowitiftg by 
t^^rns two or three different people, each of whom had let 
perfectly ridiculous personality. «Lord Holnys, burst 
into a* roar of laughter. His big bass voice vibrated 
through the room. Suddenly Lady Holme laughed too. 

“Why are you laughing?” Robin Pierce asked 
‘rather harsh(Jy. “iTou didn’t hear what Lady Manby 
said.” 

“No, but Fritz is so infectious. € believe there aiit 
laughter microbes. What a noise he makes ! ,,It’s really 
a scandal.” 

And she laughed agaiq, joyously. * ' 

‘^Yon don’t know much about women if yoti "^think- 
any stor3/of Lady Manby’s is^necessary, to prompt my 
mirth. Poor dear old Fritz is quite enough. There he’ 
goes again ! ” « 

Robin Pierce began to look stiff with c(Snstraii|t, and 
just then Sir Donald Ulford, in his progrdlss rou^d tjtie 
walls, •reached the sofa where they were sitting. 

• “You are very fortunatefto possess this Cuyp, Lady 
Holmg,” he said in a voic^ from which all resonance^ 
had long ago departed, ‘ ’ 
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Alftg, Sir Donald, cows distress me ! Xhey call up 
sad memories. I was ch^^ by one in the park at 
/Srantoun when* I w^s a child. A fly had stung it, so 
it tried to kill me. This struck me as unreason fuq 
riot, ancf e\Qr since then i have v^shed the Spaniards 
,would go a step farther* ana make cow-fights the 
natiorf^ pastime. I hjite cows frankly.^* 

Sir Donald Sat Mown in an armchair and looked, 
with his faded blue eyes, into th^eyes of his host^s. 
•His drawn yellow face was melancholy, like the face 
of one who had long been an invalid. People^ who 
kne^ him well, however, said there was nothing the 
matter jvitl^ him, and that his appearance had not 
altered during the last twenty yearV 

‘‘You can hate nothing beautiful,^’ he said with a 
sort of hollow assurance. 

“ I think cows hideous.** 

“ Cufp’s ? *’ 

“All cows. YouVe never had one running aft*r 
-you.**. • • « . 

She took up her gloves, which she had laid down on 
the table beside her, and begarf to pull them gent^ 
through her fingers. Both Sir Donald and Robin, 
looked at her hands, which were nc^ onljfc beautiful in 
sljape but extraordinarily intelligent in their move- 
ftients. Whatevdfr they did they did well, without 
hesitation or buitgling. Nobody had ever seen them 
Jremble. 

• “ po you consider th^t anything that can be danger- 
ous*^for*a moment muA be hideous for ever ? *iJlsk?d Sir 
^Donald, after a flight paflse. ‘ ^ 

• “ Tm sure I don*t know. But I truly think /:ows. 

hideous — I t^ruly do.**« ^ 

“Don*t put on your gloves,** exclaimed Robin at 
this moment? 

Sir Donald glanced at him and said, — 

“ Thank you.** * 

“ Why not ? ** said Ladjr Holme. , ^ ^ 

It was obvious to both men that there ^as no need 
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to answer h^r question. She laid the gloves iajier lap, 
smoothed them with her ^all fingers and kegt silence. 
Silence was characteristic of her. W4ien she was ift, 
goeiety she sometimes sat quite calmly and composedly 
without uttering a ^ord. After watching,, hSr for a 
minute or two, Sir Donald said,— 

‘‘You must know Venice very well and und^stand 
it completely.” • • * • 

^“Oh, Tve been tjj^ere, of course.” 

“ Recently ? ” « 

“JJot so very long ago. After my marriage Fritz 
took me all over Europe.” • 

“ And you lovedTVenice.” ^ • 

Sir Donald dicl not ask a question, he *made a 
statement. 

“No. It didn’t agree with mq^ It depressed me. 
We were there in the mosquito season.” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” • • 

♦ “ My dear Sir Donald, if you’d ever had a hole fn 
your pet you^d know. I made Fritz take m« . away« 
after two days, ana I’ve never been back. I don’t want 
t5 have my one beautj^ ruined.” 

Sir Donald did not pay the reasonable compliment 
He only strftchecf out; his lean hands over his •knees, 
and said, — 

“ Venice is the only ideal city in 8urope.”» 

“You forget Paris.” * o « 

“ Paris I ” said Sir Donald. “ Paris is a suburb of 
London and New York. BariS is no longer the c^tvioT* 
lightt bift^e city of pornography and dressmakers.* 
“Welt I don’t know exaCtly what*pornography is 
— ui^ess it’s some new process for taking snapshots? 
But I do know yrhat gowns are, and I lov^ Paris. The 
Venice shops are failures and the Venice mosquitoes 
are successes, and I hate Venice.” I ^ 

• Aft ex 4 )ression of lemon-coloured amazement ap- 
peared upon Sir Donald’s face, and he glanced at Robin 
Piercoias jf requesting the answer to a riddle. Robin 
looked ratl^/er as if he were enjoying himself, but the 
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puzzle<L«nelancholy grew deeper on Sir Dpnald’s face. 
Witivthe^air of a man dete^nyned to reassure his mind 
hpon some matter, however, he spoke again. 

“You visited the European capitals?” he said. 

“Yes, ^11 of them.” * « 

“ Constantinople ? *■ • ® 

" "ferrible place 1 Dogs, dogs, nothing but dogs.” 

“ Did you lil?e Petersburg ?” r 

“No, I couldn’t bear it. I cau^t cold there.” 

“ And that was why you hated it ? ” 

" Yes. I went out one night with Fritz on the^Neva*^ 
to bear a woman in a boat singing — a peasant girl with 
high chgek-bones — and I caught a frightful chill.” 

“Aff!’ said Sir Donald. “ Whaf^ was the song ? I 
know a good many of the Northern peasant songs.” 

Suddenly Lady Holme got up, letting her gloves fall 
to the ground. * 

" f’ll«sing it to you,” she said. 

Robin Pierce touched her arm. 

“ For Heaven’s sake not to Miss Filberte’s accom- 
paniment ! ” * 

“ Very well. But come and Sit where you can sfie 
me. 

“ Itwon’t,” he said with brusc^ue (Astinakcy. 
“Madman!” she answered. “Anyhow, you come, 
jfir Donald.” • 

, And ^he walked lightly away towards the piano, 
folibwed by Sir Donald, who walked lightly too, but 
’ hacertainly, on his thin, sticl^like le^s. 

What are you up to, Vi ? ” said Lord Holtfle, as 
she came near to him. • '*« 

*• “ I’m going to sirfg something for Sir Donald.” 

“ Capital J Where’s Miss Filberte ? ’J 
“ Here I *m ! ” piped a thin alto voice. 

. There w«|b a rustle of skirts as the accompanist rose 
hastily from her chair. ^ 

“Sit down, please, Miss*Filberte,” said Lady Holme, 
in a voice of ice. » ^ , 

Miss Filberte sat down like one who* has been 
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knocked oa the head with a hammer, and Ladyjiolme 
went alone to the piano, |u^ed the button that t^ised 
the music-stool, sat down too, holding he^elf very 
upsight, and played some notes. *For a moment, while 
slie played, her faoe was so determined and* pitiless 
that Mr Bry, unaware thSt sfee w&s still thinlcing about 
Miss Filberte, murmured to Lady Cardington,— ^ 
“Evidently we^arein for a jsoii^ about Ja5 with 
the butter in the lordly dish omitted.” 

®Then an expression of sorrowful youth stole into^ 
►Lady Holme’s eyes, changed her mouth to softness 
and Tier cheeks to curving innocence. She leaned a 
little way from the®piano towards her audience and 
sang, looking up ^nto vacancy as if her^worro were 
hidden there. The song had the clear melancholy 
and the passion of a Northern night. It brought 
the stars out within that room and %et purple distances 
before the eyes. Water swayed in it, but languidly, 
a% water sways at night in calm weather, when the 
black spars of ships at anchor in# sheltered harbours o 
are motionless as ringers of skeletons pointing towards 
the moon. Mysterious lights lay round a silent shore. 
And in the wide air, on the wide waters, one woman 
was singing #to herself of a sorrow that was# deep 
as the grave, and thit no one upon the earth knew 
of save she who sang. The song wfts very .short Ti 
had only two little verses. When it was pver, Sir 
Donald, who had been watching the singer, returned (o 
the sofa, where Robfn Piei^e was sitting with his ey^a? 
shut «nci^ again striking his fingers against the* ^adms 
of his haffds, said, “ I have beard that song at night 
on the Neva, and yet I never heard*it before.” ^ 

People began getting up to go away. It was past 
eleven o’clock. ^ Sir Donald and Robin fierce stood 
together, saying good-bye to Lady Hol|ne. As she 
h^ld out her hand to the former, she said, — 

“ Oh, Sfr Donald, you knbw Russia, dorft you ?” 

“I do.” 

‘‘Then* I want^you to Jlell me the name of that' 
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Stuff they carry down the Neva in boats — the stuff that 
has sucTi a horrible smell. That song alwSys reminds 
aie of it 5nd Frjfz can’t renfeifiber the name.” 

"Nor can I,” sand Sir Donald, rather abruptly. 
“Good-aight, Lady Holitje.” ^ 

He walked out of the rgom? followed by Robin. 



II 

L ord holme's house was in Cadogan Square.^ 
When Sir Donald had put on his coat in the hall 
he turned to Robin Pierce and said, — o 

“ Which way do you go ? ^ 

“To Half Moot? Street,” said Robin. ^ » 

“ We might walk, if you like. I am going the same 
way.” 

“ Certainly.” ^ 

They set out slowly. It was early in tjieoyear. 
S^bowers of rain had fallen during the day. The night 
was warm, and the damp earth i© the Square garden , 
steamed as if it 'Vere oppressed and were breathing 
wearily. The sky was dark and cloudy, and the air 
was impregnated with a scent to which many things 
‘had contributed, each yielding a fragment of the^odour 
peculiar to^ it. Rain, ^oke, various trees and plants, 
the wet paint on a railing, the damp straw Jaid befo?^ 
the house of an invalid, the hothouse flowers carried by 
a woman in a passing carriage — these and other things 
were represented^ irp the bpavy atmosphere which w^S • 
full of th^ sensation of life. SircDonald expand^d^his 
nostrils, ^ o 

“London, London ! ” he said. I should know it if 
T were blind.” ^ 

“ Yes." The London smell is not to be cS)n fused with ’ 
the smell of any other place. You have ^een bacl^ a 
gpod while. I believe ? ” | 

j “ Three^years. I am laid on the London shelf now.” 

** You have had a long life of work — interesting 
work.*^ 
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“ Yes. Diplomacy has interesting mom^ts. I have 
seen .many countries. I feaye been transferred from 
Copenhagen to JTeheran, visited the Sultan of Morocco 
at Fez, and — ” he stof)ped. After a pause he added, — 
“ And ffow I sit in London clubs and look out of bay 
windows.” * • , * 

. Ttey walked on slowly. 

“ Have you Irnown pur hostess of to-night long ? ” 
Sir Donald asked presently. 

, “A good while — quite a good ^hile. But I’m very 
much away at Rome now. Since I have been the^ she 
has married.” 

“ I tiave only met her to speak to once before 
to-nighT, thdbgh I have seen her abbut very often and 
heard her sing.” 

“ Ah!” 

“To me she is hn enigma,” Sir Donald continued 
with ^ome hesitation. “ I cannot make her out at 
all.” , 

, Rolyn Pierce smiled in the dark and thrust his hands 
deep down in the pockets of his overcoat. 

“ I don't know,” Sir Donald resumed, after a slight 
pause, “ I don’t know what is your — whether you care 
much .for beauty in its innumerable forms. Many’ 
young men don’t, I believe.” ^ 

“ I do,”, said R«bin. “ My mother is an Italian, you 
know, and not an»Italian Philistine.” 

* Then you can help me, perhaps. Does Lady Holme 
•daye for beauty ? But she njust. ft is impossible that 
she^i&es not.” • 

“ Do you thifik so ? Why ? ” 

“ I really cannof reconcile myself to the idea that 
such performances as Jiers are matters of chance.” * 

“ They ai» not. Lady Holme is no\ a woman who 
chances thinfs before the cruel world in which she, you 
and I„live, slr !^nald.” 

“ Exactly. I felt sure of that. Then \^e come to , 
calculation of effects, to consideration of that very; inter- 
‘esting question — self-conscfeusness ifi art.” 
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“Do y pin feel that Lady Holme is self-conscious 
when she is singing?” • • » • 

“Nfb. And that is just the points She must, I 
suppose, have studied till she has 'reached that la^t stage 
of accomplishment fn ^hich the self-consciousness 
present is so perfectly concealed that it seems to be 
efiminated.” 

“ Exactly. She* has an absolute *corfimand over her 
the^ps.” . \ 

“ One cannot deny it. No musician could contest 
i\. B\it the question that interests me lies behind all 
this. ‘There is‘ more than accomplishment in her per- 
formance. There temperament, there is ^nind, there 
is emotion and complete understanding. I am scarcely 
speaking strongly enough in saying complete — perhaps 
infinitely subtle would be nearer thg mark. What do 
you say ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t think if you said that there appeals to be 
an •infinitely subtle understanding at work in Lady 
Holme’s singing yoi^ would be goinff at all too “far.” 

“ Appears to be ? ” 

•Sir Donald stopped Tor a moment on the pavement 
' upder a gas-lathp. As. the light fell on him he looked 
like a weary <^d ghbst jonging to fade away intb the 
dark shadows of the London night. 

“You say ‘appears to be,’” he repdhted. 

“ Yes.” * 

“ May I ask why ? ” 

“Well, would you undertake to vouch for 
Holme^s uflderstanding — I mean fo? the infinite subtlety 
of it?” * * . 3 * 

Sir^Donald b^gan to walk on once more. 

“ I cannot find it in her conversattion,” he«said. 

“ Nor can I, nor <an anyone.” • 

“ She is full of personaldascination, of co^rse.” 

YdU me^in because of her personal h^qly ? " 

“No, it’s more than that, I t;hink. , k|’s^ me woman 
herself. ^She is sug^stive somehow. Sfi^'makes one’s 
imagination work. Of course^he is beaPtifur:" 
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“And she thinks that is everything. « She would 
part wijh her voice, her ipteiligence — she is very 
intelligent in • the quick, frivolous fashion that is 
necessary for London — that personal fascination y<^u 
speak •o^]j everything father Chan her white-rose 
complexion and the* wave in her hair.” 

“(Really, really ? ” ^ 

“Yes. She thinks the outsider everything. She 
believes the world is governed, love is won and ^el<f, 
happiness is gained and kept by the husk of things. 
She told me only to-night that it is her face which singS 
to Qs all, not her voice ; that were she to sing as well 
and be an ugly woman we should'^ not care to listen to 
her.” 

“H’m! H’m!” 

“Absurd, isn’t U?” 

“ What will be the approach of old age to her ? ” 

Yhsre was a suspicion of bitterness in his voice. 

" The coming of the King of Terrors,” said Pieece. 

“ But she cannot hfiar his footsteps ,yet.” 

“ They are loud enough in some ears. Ah, we are 
at your door already ? ” • . 

“ Will you be good-natured and come in for a little 
while?” . ^ ' 

“ I’m afraid — isn’t it rather late ? ” 

“ Only half-p<»t eleven.” 

“ W5II, thank you.” 

They stepped into the little hall. As they did so a 
‘ val^ appeared at the head., of thtf stairs leading to the * 
setvaiSts’ quarters. <• . 

“If you pbase, sir,’* he said to Pierce,^ this note 
has just come. 1° was to ask if you would read it 
directly yoy returned.” 

“Will you excuse me?.” said Pierce to Sir Donald, 
tearing op^ the envelope. . 

He glanced at the note. 

“It is to ask you tb gfo somewhere to-night?” Sir 
Donald said. - 

“ Yes, but— 
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“ I will SP'” 

“please don’t It is qpljt from a friend w|^o i$^just 
round the corner in Stratton Street? If you wilf 
not mind his joining us here ‘I will send him a 

message.” ® o ' 5 ’ , 

He said a few words to his maft. 

° “ That will be all right. Do come upstairs.” 

“ You are sure t am not in the way ?»” - 
• “ I hope you will not find my friend in the way* 

thaf’s all. He’s an odd fellow at the best of times, and 
to-nigjit he’s got an attack of what he calls the blacks — 
his form of blues. But he’s very talented. Carey i^ his 
name — Rupert Carey. You don’t happen t® know 
hhn?” “ ” 

“ No. If I may say so, your room is charming.” 
They were on the first floor now, in a chamber 
rather barely furnished and hung with blue-grey linen, 
against which were fastened several old Italian 'picftires 
in j?lack frames. On the floor were some Eastern rugs 
in which faded and originally pale oolours mingled, A 
log fire was burning* on an open hearth, at right angles 
to. which stood an immense sofa with a square back. 
This sofa was covered with dull blue stuff. Opposite 
to it was a large and low armchair, also covered in«blue. 
A Steinway grand piand stood out in the middle of th^ 
room.' It was open and there were tio ornaments or 
photographs upon it. . Its shining dafk case Reflected 
the flames which sprang up from the logs. Severiil 
dwarf bookcases of bMck wood were filled with volujiies) ‘ 
some in oBcquisite bindings, some® paper covered. On 
the top ofHhe bookcases stood "four dragon china vases 
filled with carnations of various coloflrs. Electric lights ' 
b'urnecl just under the . ceiling, but they \jfere hidden 
from sight In an angle of. the wall, on a Mack ebony 
pedestal, stood an extremely beautiful markle statuette 
bfta nude girl holding a fan. Under this, an a plaque, 
was written,*' danseuse de Tunisia” '* 

Sir Ponald went up to ft, and stood before it for 
two or thr 6 e minutds in silewce. 
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“ I see indeed you do care for beauty^' he said at 
Jengih, ^ “ But — forgive mev-that fan makes that 
statuette wickeid.” 

Yes, but a thousand times more charming. Carey 
said jult the same things whgn hfi saw it. I wonder — 
I wonder what Lady Holme would say.” 

Tliey sat down on the sofa by the wood fire. 

‘‘ Carey could ptobably tell us,” Bierce added. 

“ Oh, then your friend knows Lady Holme ? ” 

‘‘ He did once. I believe he isn't allowed to now. 
Ah, here is Carey!” 

•A quick step was audible on the stairs, the door was 
opened, an^ a broad, middle-sizecPypung man, with red 
hair, a^uge red moustache and fierce red-brown eyes, 
entered swiftly with an air of ruthless determination. 

I came, but shall be devilish bad company to- 
night,” he said at once, looking at Sir Donald. 

‘^e'll cheer you up. Let me introduce you to Sir 
Donald Ulford — Mr Rupert Carey.” 

Catey shook SiP Donald by the, hand. 

Glad to meet you,” he said abruptly. “ I've carried 
your Persian poems round the^world with me. They 
lay in my trunk cheek by jowl with God-forsakeq, 
gloribus old Omar.” ^ ^ 

^ A dusky red flush appeared^ in Sir Donald's hollow 
cheeks. • * 

“Really,” he*said, with obvious embarrassment, “I 
—they were a great failure. ‘ Obviously the poems of 
a in^n likely to be succesrful in ‘dealing with finance,* 
as me* Times said in S^eviewing them.” ^ 

“Well, in <the coursfe of your career ydu've done 
some good things fSr England financially, haven'J you ? 
— not veryi)ublicly,«perhaps, but as administer abroad!” 

“ Yes. ^o come forward as a poet was certainly a 
mistake.” A ^ 

“Any ffiol could see the faults in your book2 Tjfue 
Persia all the same, though. I saw all t^e faults and 
read ^em twenty times.” ^ o 

He flung himself down in the big armchair. Sir 
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Donald coMd see now that there was a shining of 
misery in his big, rather® ugly, eyes. • 

“Where have you two been?” he c<5ntinued, with a 
c^rectness that was almost rude. 

“ Dining with the •Holmes,*^ answered Pier^ce.® 

“ That ruffian ! Did she sing ? 

“Yes, twice.” ^ / 

“Wish Pd heaffd her. Hene am *‘1 playing Saul 
without a David. Many people there?” 

“ Several. Lady Cardington — ” 

• “ %hsLt white-haired enchantress ! There's a Niobe 
— weeping not for her children^ she never had any, •but 
for her youth. SM is the religion of h^lf Mayfair, 
though I don’t know whether she’s got a i^ligion. 
Men who wouldn’t look at her when she was sixteen, 
twenty-six, thirty-six, worship he;; now she's sixty. 
And she weeps for her youth ! Who else ? ” 

“Mrs Wolfstein.” • 

A daughter of Israel ; coarse, intelligent, brutal to 
her reddened fing^-tips. I'd trust her to judge a ' 
singer, actor, painter, writer. But I wouldn't trust her 
with my heart or half-sP-crown.” 

, “ Lady Manby.” 

“ Humour <5n petticoats. She's so infernally Ml of 
humour that there's no^room in her for anything els^ 

I doubt if she's got lungs. I'm suref she hasn't got a 
heart or a brain.” *" 04 . 

“But if she is so full of humour,” said Sir Donald, 
mildly, “ how does she — ? ” « ^ 

“ ffow^ does a great writer foil over an addition 
sum ? Hbw does a man who" speaks eight languages ^ 
t;alk ipabecility in them all? How tk it that a bird isn't® 
an angel? I ^wish to Heaven^ we kn^w. Well, 
Robin ? ” . « 

“ Of course, Mr Bry.” " a 

» Caffey's violent face expressed disgust ifl every line. 

♦ One or the most finished of London'! types,” he 
exclaimed. **No ojher city supplies quite the same , 
sort of man to take the cc4bur out of things. He^s 
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enormously clever, enormously abominablaf and should 
have been strangled at birth ^merely because of his feet 
‘\Vhylie^s not Chinese I can't conceive; why he dines 
out every night I can. He's a human cruet-stan^i 
without tlje oil. He’s s<5 m<jjtistrbusly intelligent that 
he knows what a beaSt he*is, and doesn’t mind. Not ^ 
bad set of people to talk with, unless Lady Holme was 
in a temper feicfycfli were next to toer, or you were left 
stranded with Holme when the women went out of^the 
dining-room.*' 

‘*You think Holme a poor talker?” asked Sif 
Dohald. 

“ P^cio^ poor. His brain‘d jis muscle-bound, 1 
believ^: Robin, you know I’m miserable to-night 
and you offer me nothing to drink.” 

“I beg your jja^don. Help yourself. And, Sir 
Donald, what will you — ? ” 

*^N(^hing, thank you.” 

“ Try one of those cigars.” ^ 

Silt Donald tooR one and lit it^ quietly, looking at 
Carey, who seemed to interest him a good deal. 

“ Why are you miserable, Car6y ? ” said Pierce, as the 
former buried his moustache in a tall whisky-and-soda.^ 
“ ©ecause I’m alive and don’t? want to be dead. 
JReason enough.” 

“Because you’re an unmitigated egoist,*? rejoined 
Pierce. ^ 

® “Yes, I am an egoist. Introduce me to a man who 
19 nqj, will you ? ” t> 

And what aboutVomen ? ” 

“ Many women are n6t egoists. But you have been 
Mining with one of t%e most finished egoists in Lq.ndop 
to-night.” • 

“Lady flolme?” said ‘Sir Donald, shifting into 
th^ left-hand corner of the sofa. 

“Yes, viola Holme, once Lady Viola Grkntoun," 
whom I mustn’t know any more.” ^ 

“I’m not sure that you are ^ right, Carey,” said 
Pierce, rather coldly. 
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•♦What ft’ 

“ Can a true and perfect agoist be in love ? ” 

“ Certainly. Is not even an egoist an anim&I IT 
Pierce’s lips tightened for a second, and his right 
^and strained itself found his knee, on which* it was 
lying. * . • * 

“ And how much can she be in love ? ” ^ 

“ Very much.” • • -t 

“ Do you mean with her body ? ” 

“ Yes, I do ; and with the spirit that lives in it. I don’t 
4>elie^e there’s any life but this. A church is more 
fantastic to me than the room in which Punch* be- 
labours Judy. But > say that there is spirit it^lust, in 
hunger, in everytRing. When I want S drink my 
spirit wants it. Viola Holme’s spirit — a flame that 
will be blown out at death — takes part in her love for 
that great brute Holme. And yet she’s one of the 
most pronounced egoists in London.” » • 

• “ Do you care to tell us any reason you may have 
for saying so ? ” said ^ir Donald. • , _ 

As he spoke, his voice, brought into sharp contrast 
with the changeful «nd animated voice of Carey, 
.sounded almost preposterously thin and worn out. 

“ She is always# conscious of herself in every«situa- 
tion, in every relation* of life. While she loves even 
she thinkf to herself, ‘ How beautifully I atji loving I* 
And she never forgets for a single moment that she is a 
fascinating woman. If she were being murdered slie 
would be saying silently, w^iile the knife went in, ‘What ‘ 
an atfracftive creature, what an uwreplaceable persStlage 
they are putting an end to ! ”’ • • 

“JRupert, you are really too ftbsurd I ” exclaimed* 
I’ierce, laughing reluctantly. • 

“I’m not absurd. I see straight. La^y Holme is 
an egoist — a magnificent, an adorable ^ egoist, fine 
*e|)ou^ in her brilliant selfishness to stand quite 
alone.” I 8 

“ Ajid you mean to tell us that any woman can do, 
that?” exclaimed Pierce. 
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“ Who am I that I should pronounce a ^rdict upon 
the great mystery ? Whaf do I know of women ? ’’ 

‘•^Fajs too much, I’m afraid,” said Pierce. 

“ Nothing. *I have never been married, and only the 
marriec} man knows anything of ^^omen. The FrencH- 
men are wrong. It if not th« mistress who informs, it 
is the loving wife. For me the sex remains mysterious, 
like the heroiqe of my realm of dreams.” 

“You are taUcing gVeat nonsense, ®Rupert.” 

“ I always do when I am depressed, and I am ifery 
" specially depressed to-night.” o 

“But why? There must be some very s^jccial 
reason.” r. 

“ TfFere is. I, too, dined out and met at dinner a 
youpg man whose one desire in life appears to be to 
deprive living creatures of life.” 

Sir Donald moved slightly. 

“,you’re not a sportsman, then, Mr Carey ? ” he 
said. *’ p 

“ Indeed I am^ I’ve shot big game, the Lord 
forgive* me, and found big pleasure in doing it. Yet 
this young man depressed me. ^He was so robust, ^ 
perfectly happy, so supremely self-satisfied, and, 
according to his own account, so epormqusly destruc-' 
tive, ttiat he made me feel very sick. He is married. 
IJe married a widow who has an ear-trumpet and a 
big shootifig in Scotland. If she could be induced to 
cra^l in (underwood, or stand on a cairn against a 
.sk^ine. I’m sure he’d pot at her for the fun of the 

tffiltgli’ i j ' (j o 

“ What is his name ? ”*asked Sir Donald, 

« “ I didn’t ca¥ch if. My host called him Leo. He 

lias — " ^ 

“ Ah 1 He is my only son.” 

Pierce locked very uncomfortable, but Carey replied 
calmly, — I « , 

“ Really. 1 1 wonder he hasn’t shot you loijig ago." 

Sir Donald smiled. 

“ Doesn’t he depress yoi{^?” added Carey. 
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«He doe^j, Tm sorry to say, but scarcely so much 
as I depress him/' • 

** I think Lady Holme v^ould like himj' 

For once Sir Donald looked really expressive, of 
%utprise and disgust ^ ^ • 

“ Oh, I can't think so I "ehe said.# • 

•‘‘Yes, yes, she would. She doesn't care honestly 
for art-loving men. Her idea of a real iflap, the sort of 
n>an a woman maAies, or bolts with, or goes off her 
head^for, is a huge mass of bones and muscles and 
thews and sinews that knows not beauty. And your 
son woftld adore her, Sir Donald. Better not let hifn, 
though. Holme’s a jejilous devil.” 

“Totally without® reason,” said Pierce, wkh avouch 
of bitterness. . 

“ No doubt. It’s part of his Grand Turk nature. 
He ought to possess a Yildiz. He’s out of place in 
London where marital jealousy is more unfash^on^le 
than pegtop trousers,” 

He buried himself in his glass, ^r Donald rose to 
go. • • • 

“ I hope I may see ypu again,” he said rather tenta- 
.tively at parting. “ I am to be found in the Albany,” 
They both jaid tljey would call, and he slipped s^way 
gently. • 

“There’s a sensitive man,” said Carey when he had% 
gone. “A sort of male Lady Cardington. *Both of 
them are morbidly conscious of their age and scarry it^^ 
about with them as if it were a crime, Yet they're « 
both W4Drtli knowing. People that temperantent* 
who don’i use hair-dye must# have grit. His son's 
awful.” ♦ ^ , 

• “ Ahd his poems ? ” 

“Very crude,* very faulty, very shy, bifj the real 
thing. But he’ll never publish anything again. It 
nau^t hayi^e been torture to him to reveal as fcuch as he 
did in that b#ok. He must find others to e:|press him, 
and such as him, to the world.” 

“ Lady Holmes ? 
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exempU, Deuced odd that while the dumb 
understand the* whole sljow the person who’s describ- 
ing it t^uite ^urately to dtem often knows nothing 
about it. Paradox,* irony, blasted eternal cussedness of 
life ! •Did you ever kn<vv Lady SJlford ? " 

“ No.*’ . . « 

“ She was a horse-dealer's daughter.” 

" Rupert I ’’ e * ^ 

" On my honour T One of those women who we all 
shirt and collar and nattiness, with a gold fox for a ‘ 
tie-pin and a hunting-crop under the arm. She was 
killed schooling a horse in Mexico after making Ulford 
shy |ind uncomfortable for (fifteen years. Lady 
Cardjngtdh and a Texas cowboy** would have been as 
well suited to one another. Ulford’s been like a wistful 
ghost, they tell me, ever since her death. I should like 
to see him and hi^son together.” 

eA Jhard and almost vicious gleam shone for an 
instant in his eyes. ^ 

"You’re as cru#l as a Spaniard at a bull-fight.” 

“ My boy, I’ve been gored by fire bull.” 

Pierce was silent for a minute. He thought of Lady 
Holme’s white-rose complexion and of the cessation, 
of Carey’s acquaintance with the Holmes. No one 
seemed to know exactly why® Carey went to the house 
'in Cadogan Square no more. 

“For God’s tsake give me another drink, Robin, and 
make it a stiff one.” 

Pierce poured out the ^hisky and thought, — 

Could it have bi^en that?” o <> 

Carey emptied the tumbler and heaved a 4ong sigh. 

" When d’you gb back to Rome ? ” • 

“ Beginning of J^ily.” 

" You’l^be there in the {lead seasofi.” 

“*1 like Rome then. The heat doesn’t hurt me and I 
e the peace. Antiquity seems to descend upon ^he 
city in August, returning to its own whey America is 
far away.” 

Carey stared at him hprd. 
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A rising^iplomatist oughtn't to live in the past,” he 
said bluntly. 

“ I like ruins.” / 

“ Unless they’re women.” 

’ *“If I loved a won»an I could love her when she 
became what is called a ruift.” , • * 

*“If you were an old man who had crumbled 
gradually with her.” , • , , 

* “ ^s a young man too. I was discussing — or rather 
flitting about, dinner-party fashion — that very subject 
to-night” 

“ With whom ? ” 

“ Viola.” • 

“ The deuce ! What line did you take ? ”• 

“ That one loves — if one loves — the kernel, not the 
shell.” 

“ And she ? ” 

"You know her^ — the opposite,” 

<;Ah 1 ” 

“ And you, Carey ? ” 

“ I ! I think if tfle shell is a beautiful shell 'and 
becomes suddenly broken it makes a devil of a lot of 
•difference in what most people think of the kernel.” 

“ It wouldnit to me.” 

“ I think it would.” •• 

“ You take Viola’s side then ? ” 

“ And when did I ever do anything else ? f’m off.” 
He got up, nodded good-night, and was gcfne in ja' 
moment Fierce heard him pinging in a deep voice as 
he werft down the stairs, and jmiled with a* feint' 
contempt • • . 

“ How odd it- is that nobody wijil bdieve»a man if 
hS’s fdbl enough to hint at the truth of his true seif,” 
he thought "And Carey — who^s so clSver about 
people 1” 
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W HEN the last guest had grimaced at her and left 
the drawing-room. Lady Holme stood with her 
hand on the mantelpiece, facing a tall mirror. She was 
alone,for the moment. Her husband had accompanied 
Mrs IVolfStein downstairs, and Lafly Holme could hear 
his big, booming voice below, interrupted now and then 
by her impudent soprano. She spoke English with a 
slight foreign accent which men generally liked and 
wocneQ, loathed. Lady Holme loathed it. But she was 
not fond of her own sex. She believed that all women 
were, untrustworthy. She often said that she had 
never met a woman who was not a liar, and when she 
said it she had no doubt that^ for once, a woman was 
speaking the truth. Now, as she heard Mrs Wolfsteirv’s' 
curiously improper laugh, she frownedj The face in 
the mirror changed and looked almost old. 

This,struck her unpleasantly. She kept the frown in 
its place and stared from under it, examining her 
feature! closely, fancying herself really an old woman, 
her whimsical fascination ,^ead in its decaying home, 
hdr*powers faded if* not fled for ever. Shd> might do 
what she like<ithen. It would all be of no tlse. Even 
the voice'^^ould b<#icracked and thin, unresponsive, un- 
wieldy. T,he will vw)uld be phlegmatic. If it were not, 
the JimbSf and features would not’ easily obey its 
messages. The figure, now beautiful, would perhaps 
be marred! by the ungracious thickness, the'pitecdl 
fleshiness {hat Time often adds assiduou^y to ageing 
bodies, as if with an ironic pretence of generously 
giving in one direction vihile takitig away in another. 
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Decay woulchbe setting in, life becoming perpetual loss. 
The precious years would b§ gone irrevocably. 

She let the frown go and looked again on her Beauty 
^nd smiled| The momentary bitterness passed. For 
there were many precidus years, to come for her, many 
years of power. She waS ypung> Her health was 
superb. Her looks were of the kind that lasts. She 
thought of a famoys actress whoni ahe resembled 
closely. This actress was already forty-three, and was 
still a lovely woman, still toured about the world win- 
ning the hearts of men, was still renowned for her 
personal charm, worshipped not only for her talent Uit 
for her delicious skin, her great romantic eyes, her ^hick, 
waving hair. • • 

Lady Holme laughed. In twenty years what Robin 
Pierce called her ‘‘husk” would still be an exquisite 
thing, and she would be going aboift without hearing 
the horrible tap, tap of the crutch in whose susj^inmg 
pow#r she really believed so little. She knew men, and 
she said to herself, as she had said to Robin, th^t for 
them beauty lies in tlie epidermis. 

.“Hullo, Vi, lookin’ in the glass! Ton my soul, 
ygur vanity’s disgustin’. A plain woman like you ought 
to keep away from such things — leave ’em to the Mrs 
Wolfsteins — what ? ” 

Lady Holme turned round in time to ^see her’ 
husband’s blunt, brown features twisted in the 
grimace which invariably preceded his portentous 
laugh. * 

“ I arimfre Mrs Wolfstein/' she %aid. 

The ladgh burst like a bombi , 

“ You admire another woman ! Why, youVe incap- 
able of it. The Lord defend me from hypocrisy, and 
there’s no greater hypocrisy than one woipan ^kin’ 
Heaven to witness that she thinks another a stunnin’ 
Beauty.'* 

“ You knyw nothing about it, Fritz. Mrs Wolfstein’s 
eyes woiild be lovely if they hadn’t that pawnbroking 
expression.” 
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Grood, good 1 Now we’re goin’ to heiir the voice of 
truth. Think it went w«H,^h ? " 

threw Jhimself down on a sofa and began to light 
a cigarette. . • 

“The evening? N<v I don’tjf’ 

“Why not?” . , ® 

He crossed his long legs and leaned back, resting 
his head on aecustyoo, and puffing, the 'smoke towards 
the ceiling. ' ^ 

“ They all seemed cheery — what ? Even Lady Card* 
ington only cried when you were squallin’.” ^ • 

o It was Lord Holme’s habit to speak irreverently of 
anything he happened to admiret 

“ She had reason to cry. MissEilberte’s accompani- 
ment was a tragedy. She never comes here again.” 

“What’s the row with her? I thought her fingers 
got about over thfi piano awful quick.” 
t" TJhey did — on the wrong notes.” 

She came and sat down beside him. 

“You don’t understand music, Fritz, thank good- 
ness.^’ 

“ I know I don’t. But «why thank what’s-his- 
name ? ” . <> 

‘f Because the men that do are«u8uali>y such anaemic, 
dolly things, such shaved poodles with their Sunday 
bows oq,” 

“ What about that chap Pierce ? He’s up to all the 
scales and thingumies, isn’t he ? ” 

“Robin—” p 

Pierce I said.” • 

“ And I saigd Robini’ 

LorckHolme frowned and stuck out his under jaw. 
When tw was irritqted he always made haste lodk 
like ^a prijje-fighter. His prominent “’cheek-bones, and 
the ^normal developihent of bone in the lower part of 
Ms face, helped the illusion whose creation |ra« beguh 
by his exwession. 

“ Look'here, Vi,” he said gruffly. “ If you get up to 
any nonsense there’ll anothcflr Cturey business. I 
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give yoa the Up, and you can just take it in time. Don’t 
you make any mistake. I’m. no^ a Brenford, or a Godley- 
Halstoun, or a Pennisford, to sit by and — ’’ » ^ 

“ What a pity it is that your body’s so big and your 
intelligence so small,” «he interrupted gently. “»Why 
aren’t there Sahdow ext^rci^es £or increasing the 
brain ? ” . 

“ I’ve quite ‘enough brain to rub ,alQng with very 
well. If I’d chosen t6 take it I could have been under- 
‘secretary — ” 

• “You’ve told me that so many times, old darling, 
and I r&lly can’t believe it. The Premier’s very silly. 
Everybody knows that. But he’s still got just a faint 
idea of the few things the country won’t stsRid. ’cAnd 
you are one of them, you truly are. You don’t go down 
even with the Primrose League, and they simply worship 
at the shrine of the great Ar-rar.” 

“ Fool or not, I’d kick out Pierce as I kicked ©ut 
Car^ if I thought — ” 

“ And suppose I wouldn’t let you 

Her voice had siflidenly changed. There wks in 
it the sharp sound whjph had so overwhelmed Miss 
Filberte. 

Lord Holm% sat straight up and looked at his wife. 

“ Suppose — what ? ” • 

“ Suppose I declined to let you behave ridiculously 
a second time.” • 

“ Ridiculously I I like that ! Do you stick out that 
‘ Carey didn’t love you ? ” 

“ Half London loves me. I’n^ one of the .ntost 
attractive women in it. That’s* why yo^. married me, 
blessed boy.” • 

• “ Cftrey’s a violent ass. Red-headed men always 

. are. There’s a chap at White’s — ’" • , 

"I know, I know. You told me about him ^hen 
ymj forbade poor Mr Carey the house. But Robin's 
hair is blacl^ and he’s the gentlest creature, in diplo- 
macy.” , 

“ I wouldn’t timst him a yaj^d.” 
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“ Believe me, he doesn’t wish you toV He’s far too 
clever to desire the imp4ssy>le.” 

“ Then he, can stop desirin’ you*.” 

" Don’t be insulting, Fritz. Remember that by bjrtb 
you are a gentleman.” • c 

Lord* Holme bit thrquglT his cigarette. 

“ Sometimes I wish you were an ugly woman,”' he 
muttered.' « ^ „ 

“And if I were?'’ 

She leaned forward quite eagerly on the sofa and 
her whimsical, spoilt-child manner dropped aiw^y from 
her. 

“ You ain’t.” < 

‘tDon*! be silly. I know I’m hot, of course. But if 
I cwere to become one ? ” 

“What?” 

" Really, Fritz,* there’s no sort of continuity in your 
mentaj processes. If I were to become an ugly woman, 
what would you feel about me then ? ” 

“^How the deuce could you become ugly ? ” 

“ Oh, in a hundred ways. I might have smallpox 
and be pitted for life, or be scalded in the face as poor 
people’s babies often are, or have vitriol thrown over me 
as lots of women do in Paris, or asy nuiuber of things.” 

“ What rot ! Who’d throw vitriol over you, I should 
'like to l^ow ? ” 

He lit a fresh cigarette with tender solicitude. Lady 
Uolme*began to look irritated. 

“ Do use your imagination !” she cried. 

* Haven’t got ooe, thank God ! ” he retUimdd philo- 
sophically. •, « * 

“I insist upon<*your imagining me ugly. Do you 
hear, I insist upon ii.” ® 

!^he lai^ one soft hand on his knee and squeez^ his 
leg with all her might. ,/ 

* “ Now you’re to imagine me ugly and just the s^h 
as I am now.” b 

“ You wouldn’t be the same.” • 

“ Yes, I should. I shgmld be the same womaOj^ with 
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the same he^rt and feelings and desires and things a$ I 
have now. bnly the face would be altered.** 

“ Well, go ahead, but flon’t pinch so^old gifl.** ^ 

“ I pinch you to make you exejt your mind. Now 
‘tell me truly — truly would you love me as jiou do 
now, would you be jealoins ot me, would you — ** 

• ** I say, wait a bit I Don*t drive on at such a rate. 
How ugly are you ? " • ^ 

“ Very ugly ; wotse than Miss Filfierte.** 

‘^Miss Filberte*s not so bad.’* 

^ “ Yes, she is, Fritz, you know she is. But I mean 
ever sc^much worse ; with a purple complexion, perhajps, ' 
like Mrs Armington^ whose husband insisted on a 
judicial separation ; • or a broken nose, or ^om^hing 
wrong with my mouth — ” , 

** What wrong ? ** 

” Oh, dear, anything ! What rhmnme qui rit had — 
or a frightful scar across my cheek. Could ygu Ipve 
me as you do now? I should be the same woman, 
rem%mber.*’ ^ 

Then it*d be all^the same to me, I s*pose. *Let*s 
turn in.” ^ 

*He got up, went over to the hearth on which a 
sftaall wood fir^was ljurning, straddled his legs, bent his 
knees and straightened them several times, thrusting his 
hands into the pockets of his trousers, which were^ 
rather tight and horsey and defined his jmmenie limbs. 
An expression of profound self-satisfaction ilkiminejl 
his face as he looked at his wife, giving it a slightly 
leery e^rq^sion as of a shrewd rustic. His large^bfimt' 
features seemed to broaden, . his big .brown eyes 
twinkled, and his lips, which were yiiick^anck^fery red 
and had a cleft down their middle, parted under his 
short bronze moustache, exposing *t wo levftl rows of 
squane^^ white teeth. ^ 

• “ ifeis^jolly difScult to imagine you an ugly >yoman;” 
he Said, with a deep chuckle. 

“ I do wJSh you’d keep your legs still,” laid Lady 
Holme. •‘‘What eai^hly pleasure can it give you to 
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go on like that? Would you love me#as you do 
now ? ” * 

^‘Y0u’d jolly sick i? I didn’t, wouldn’t you, 

Vi, eh?” 

“I* wonder if it ever occurn to you that you’re 
hideously*conceited,.Frit;g? ”• 

She spoke with a touch of real anger, real ex- 
asperation. o / 

“ No more than any other Englishman that’s worth 
his salt and ever does any good in the world. I ai'n’t a 
timid molly-coddle, if that’s what you mean.” a 

o He took one large hand out of his pocket, scPatched 
his ch§ek and yawned. As he did so he looked as un- 
concerned? as free from self-conseiousness, as much a 
slave to every impulse born of passing physical sensa- 
tion as a wild animal in a wood or out on a prairie. 

“ Otherwise life ain’t worth tuppence,” he added 
thr«ug{} his yawn. 

Lady Holme sat looking at him for a moment in 
silence. She was^really irritated by his total lack of 
interest in what she wanted to interest him in, irritated, 
too, because her curiosity renjained unsatisfied. ]^ut 
that abrupt look and action of absolutely unconscious 
animalism, chasing the leeriness o&the <^ntented man^s 
conceit, turned her to softness if not to cheerfulness. 
‘She ado|^ed Fritz like that. His open-mouthed, gaping 
yawn tfioved something in her to tenderness. She 
would have liked to kiss him while he was yawning and 
,to pass her hands over Ms short hair, which was like a 
maf and grew as stt^ngly as the hair which hoi^ shaved 
every morning from his»brown cheeks. • 

“ Weiifwhat about bed, old girl ? ” he said, stretching 
himself. ^ • o 

Lady Holme did not ./eply. Sdme part of him, 
some joiift, creaked as he forced his clasped , hands 
downward and backward. She was listening. eagerly 
for a repetition of the little sound.’ * 

‘‘WhafI Is mum the word?” he sliid,^ bending 
forward to stare into h^ face. 
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At this^mpment the door opened, and a footman 
came in to extinguish the lights and close the piano. 
By mistake he let the lid oY the latter drpp with% b&ng. 
Lady Holme, who had just got up ^o go to bed, started 
'vlblently. She said ao^hing hut stared at«him*for an 
instant with an expression of cold rebuke or» her face. 
The man reddened. Lord Holme was already on the 
atairs. He yawned againjnoisily; an^ turned the sound 
eventually into a Ibrt of roaring chant up and down 
the Ihale as he mounted towards the next door. Lady 
^olme came slowly after him. She had a very in- 
dividual walk, moving from the hips and nearly always' 
taking small, slow s^eps. Her sapphire-blue^ gown 
trailed behind her* with a pretty noise* ove« the 
carpet. • 

When her French maid had locked up her jewels 
and helped her to undress, she dismissed her, and called 
out to Lord Holme, who was in the next room, tj^e door 
of ^^ich was slightly open. 

* Fritz!” , 

“Girlie?” • 

^His mighty form, aty’red in pale blue pyjamas, stood 
,ip the doorway. In his hand he grasped a tooth-brush, 
and there were^abs pf white tooth-powder on his cheeks 
and chin. • 

“ Finish your toilet and make haste.” ^ 

He disappeared. There was a prcjonged ‘noise of 
brushing and the gurgling and splashing of watv. 
Lady Holme sat down on t|»e white couch at the foot^ 
of thejgreat bed. She was wra^jped in a soft«v^hite 
gown made like a burnous, a veritable ^rab garment, 
with a white silk hood at the back, snd nowSshe put up 
her hands and, with great precisioi^ drew the Hood up 
over her head. The burnous, thus adjusted*, made her 
look very young: She had thrust her bare feet 'into 
white slippers without heels, and now she drew up hfer 
leg^ lightly and easily and crossed them under her, 
assumin||^. atf ' Eastern attitude and the exf^ression of 
supreme impassivity fvhich sujts it A long mirror was 
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just opposite to her. She swayed to and ^ro, looking 
into it 

^ AHah-Ak|?ar ! she miSrmured, “ Allah- Akbar I 
I am a fatalist. Evqyything is ordained, so why should 
I bother ? •! will live for the day. I will live for the 
night. A41ah-Akbar.^ All^h-Akbar ! 

The sound of water gushing from a reversed tumbler 
into a full basin \yas followed by the reappearance of 
Lord Holme, lookingVery clean and very sleepy. 

Lady Holme stopped swaying. 

“You look like a kid of twelve years old in th^ 
''thing, Vi,*’ he observed, surveying her with hif hands 
on his^hips. r 

“t am*^a woman with a philosophy,” she returned 
with dignity. 

“ A philosophy ! What the deuce is that ? ” 

“ You didn’t lea^n much at Eton and Christchurch.” 

I learnt to use my fists and to make love to the 
women.” ^ 

“You’re a bri^e!” she exclaimed with most un- 
philosophic vehemence. ^ 

“And that’s why you worship the ground I tr^ad 
on,” he rejoined equably. “And that’s why I’ve always^ 
had a good time with the women ej/er sin.ce I stood six 
foot in my stockin’s when I wa^ sixteen.” 

Lady Holme looked really indignant Her face was 
contortea by ^ spasm. She was one of those un- 
fortunatpe- women who are capable of retrospective 
jealousy. ^ 

• won’t — how (Jare you speak to of those 

women?” sh^^aid bittefly. “You insult me?” 

“ Haisg*it, thereis no one since you, Vi. You know 
that. And what wQuld you have thought of acgreat, 
hulkin’ cha|) like me who’d never — well, all right. I’ll 
dry up. flut you know well enough you wouldn’t have 
lobked at me.” 

“ I wonder why I ever did.” 

“No, jPou don’t I’m just the chap \6 §uit you. 
You’re full of whimsies and ne^d a sledge-hammer 
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fellow to keep you quiet. you'd married that ass. 
Carey, or that-r-^' • ^ • 

‘'Fritz, once for all I won't have my friends abused. 
I^allowed you to h^e your owii way about Rupert 
Carey, but I will not nave^obrtn Pierce or ai^ofie else 
ii^ulted. Please understand* thaf. I married to be 
more free, not more — ” 

“You married because you'd fallen jfllly well in love 
vv'ithirfne, that's why you married, and that's why you're 
a damned lucky woman. Come to bed. You won't, 

He made a stride, snatched Lady Holme up as if 
she were a bundle, apd carried her off to bed^ • 

She was on the point of bursting into angry^ears, 
but when she found herself snatched up, her slippers 
tumbling off, the hood of the burnqps falling over her 
eyes, her face crushed anyhow against her husband's 
sinewy chest, she suddenly felt oddly contentfcd, dis- 
inclined to protest or to struggle. 

Lord Holme did #iot trouble himSblf to ask whet she 
was feeling or why she was feeling it. 

•He thought of hinfself — ^the surest way to fasten 
*upon a man the thoughts of others. 



IV 

R obin pierce and Carey were old acquaintances^ 
if not exactly old friends. They had been for a 
time at Harrow together. Pierce had six thousand ^ 
y^r and worked hard for a few hundreds. Carey had 
a thoifsan^ and did nothing. Hd Ij^ad never done any- 
thing definite, anything to earn a living. Yet his 
tafents were notorious. He played the piano well for 
an amateur, was an extraordinarily clever mimic, acted 
better than most people who were not on the stage, 
ana cotfid write very entertaining verse with a pungent, 
sub-acid flavour. But he had no creative power and no 
perseverance. A^a critic of the performances of others 
he was cruel but discerning, giving no quarter, but 
giving credit where it was dfle. He loathed a bad 
workman more than a criminal, and would rather have* 
crushed an incompetent human being than a worm. 
Secretly he despised himself. *His own laziness was as 
disgusti^tg to him as a disease, and was as incurable as 
are certain diseases. He was now thirty-four and 
realisea that he was never going to do anything with 
hi^ 4ife. Already he had tfavelled over the world, seen 
a hundred, done S. hundred things. iff *had an 
enormoij 3 ,^.cqfiaintance*in Society and among artists; 
writer^ actors, painters — all the people who did^thii^s 
and d?id them well. ^ As a rule they iiked him, despite 
his J^izarre bluntness of speech and manner, and they 
'Inyariably spoke of him as a man of great talent ; hp 
said because he was so seldom fool enough to do any- 
thing that could reveal incompetence. «His mother, 
whO” was a widow, lived in the north, in amllld family 
mansion, half house, half castle, ^ear the s^a coast of 
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Cumbcrlanfl. He had one sister, who was married to 
an American. ^ • 

Carey always declared that he was tl\pt rarc^avts an 
atheist, and that he had been born an atheist. He 
atermed that even vrtien a child' he had i^ve% for z 
moment, felt that there ffou^i be. any othA life than 
this earth-life. Few people believed hi"m. There are 
few people who can believe in a child^ atheist. 

• fierce had a tottilly different character. He seemed 
to be more dreamy and was more energetic, talked 
much less and accomplished much more. It had 
always been his ambition to be a successful diplon^tf 
and in many respectsjie was well fitted for a diplomatic 
career. He had a •talent for languages, gi^at ^se of 
manner, self-possession, patience and cunning. ,He 
loved foreign life. Directly he set foot in a country 
which was not his own he felt simulated. He felt 
that he woke up, that his mind became more jlertt his 
imjLgination more lively. He delighted in change, in 
being brought into contact wit^ a society which 
required study to oe understood. His present fate 
contented him well enough. He liked Rome and was 
diked there. As his mother was a Roman he had many 
Italian conneotions^and he was far more at ease with 
Romans than with the average London man. His 
father and mother lived almost perpetualljj^ in lar^ 
hotels. The former, who was enormously rich, was a 
malade imaginaire^. He invariably spoke of Jiis qiytcf 
normal health as if it w^e some deadly disease, and 
always titated himself, and insisted on being triate<!, 
as if heVere an exceptionadly distir^giuished invalid. 
In the course of years his friends iaad leatnod to take 
ftis ^^ew of the matter, and he wa% at this timV almost 
universally spokfen of as that poor Sir Henr)\Pierce 
whose life has been one long martyrdom.”^ Pochr ^ 
I|enry was fortunate in the possession of a wife , 
really waa a martyr — to him. Nobody had ever dis- 
covered wether Lady Pierce knew, or dill not know, 
that heifbusband yras quit|; as well as most people. 
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There are many women with such secreft. Rollin’^ 
parents were at present* t%king baths and drinking 
wafers® in Gecmany. They were later going for an 
"after oure” to Switzerland, and then to Italy to "ke^p 
warm « dicing the autumn. AS they never lived in 
London, ^ivobjn had no ^loiSe there except his little 
house in Half Moon Street. He had one brother, 
renowned as a» pplo , player, and ^ne sister, who was 
married to a rising politician. Lord Evelyn Cloves, & 
young man with a voluble talent, a peculiar power of 
irritating Chancellors of the Exchequer, and Ijair s® 
*thick that he was adored by the caricaturists. 

Robin Pierce and Carey saw; little of each other 
now, rbeing generally separated Tiy a good many 
leagues of land and sea, but when they met they were 
still fairly intimate. They had some real regard for 
each other. Carey Telt at ease in giving his violence to 
thequi^ and self-possessed young secretary, who was 
three years his junior, but who sometimes seemed to feim 
the elder of the two, perhaps because calm is essentially 
the senior of storm. He had even allowed Robin 
to guess at the truth of his feeling for Lady Holme, 
though he had never been explicit on the subject to- 
him or to anyone. There were m&mentu when Robin 
wished he had not been permitted to guess, for Lady 
Holme attracted him far more than any other woman 
he had seen, andohe had proposed to her before she had 
•be^n catried off by her husband. ^ He admired her 
beau^, but he did not beligve that it was her beauty 
whicH bad led him cinto love. He was suVe that he 
loved the wocqan in her, the hidden woma*n whom 
Lord HohaMf'and thp world at large — including Carey 
— knei^othing aboyt. He thought that Lady Hblme 
herselraid rfot understand this hidden* woman, did not 
rMlis^ as Ke did, that she existed. She spoke to him 
iitl^metimes in Lady Holme’s singing, sometimes in afi 
expression in her eyes when she was serious,^metimes 
even in a bcWily attitude. For Robin, half fanf^fflitically, 
put faith in the eioquenge of liife as a reVealer of 
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character, of soul But she did not speak to him in 
llady Holme’s conversatiojji. *He really thought t^is 
hidden woman was obscured by the lovgly window — 
lie j:onceived it as a window of exquisite stained glass, 
jewelled but concealin|; — through which sh^^asp con- 
demned 'to look for ever, tnrough which, too^ll men 
must look at her. He really wished sometimes, as he 
had said, that Lady; Holme wer*q iigly, for he had a 
faficy^that perhaps then, and only then, would the 
"hidden woman arise and be seen as a person maybe 
seen through unstained, clear glass. He really felt that 
what he loved would be there to love if the face that 
ruled was ruined ; wou4d not only still be there tc^love, 
but would become rifore powerful, more true* to ilKelf, 
more understanding of itself, more reliant, purer, braver. 
And he had learnt to cherish this fancy till it had 
become a little monomania. Robin ^thought that the 
world misunderstood him, but he knew the wodd tt>o 
well4;o say so. He never risked being laughed at. He 
felt sure that he was ^ssionate, that he was capatjje of 
romantic deeds, of Quixotic self-sacrifice, of a devotion 
that might well be sung by poets, and that would 
certainly be worshipped by ardent women. And he 
said to himself ethat Lady Holme was the one woman 
who could set free, if the Occasion came, this passionate, 
unusual and surely admirable captive at present chained 
within him, doomed to inactivity an^ the creeping 
weakness that corner from enforced repose. • « 

Carey’s passion for Lady Holme had come ijito 
being shdrtl^ before her marriage. JNo one knew muA 
about it, or about the rupture of all relalioi^ between 
him and the Holmes which had evenfUally t^ieflP^lace. 
But thtf fact that Carey had lost his head aljouryady 
•Holme was known to half London. For Ca^ey, 
carried away, was singularly reckless, singularly carele^ 
of jpnsequences and of what people thought. It wsfs 
difficult to it^uence him, but when influenced he was 
almost pail^Uy open in his acknowledgment of the 
power that had reac|ied hir% As a rule, however^. 
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despite his apparent definiteness, his deci&ive violence, 
tl|ere seemed to be sotnething fluid in his character, 
something tlvat divided and flowed away from anything 
which sought to grasp and hold it. He had impetiy^ 
bot «of^alance; swiftness, btfi: a swiftness that was 
uncontiroled. He^ res^ml^ed a machine without a 
brake. 

It was soen .siftet his rupture with the Holmes that 
his intimates began to notice tfiat he was becoming 
inclined to drink too much. When Pierce returned to 
London from Rome he was immediately con|cious.of 
the slight alteration in his friend. Once he re- 
monstrated with Carey about it. Carey was silent for 
a momeflt. Then he said abruptly, — 

• “ My heart wants to be drowned.” 

Lord Holme hated Carey. Yet Lady Holme had 
not loved him, thdugh she had not objected to him more 
tlten other men because he loved her. She had been 
brought up in a society which is singularly free^from 
prejjjUdices, whichdias no time to s^udy carefully questions 
of so-called honour, which has little real religious feel- 
ing, and a desire for gaiety .which perhaps takes the 
place of a desire for morals. Intrigues are one of the 
chief amusements of this society^ whioh oscillates from 
London to Paris as the pendulum of a clock oscillates 
from right to left. Lady Holme, however, happened to 
be protected doubly against the dangers — or joys by 
•the w«iy — to which so many of, her companions fell 
cheerful, and even cha^ering, victims. She had a 
husband who though extremely stupid w&s extremely 
masterful, smd, for the time at anyrate, she sincerely 
loved kritlf SheVas a faithful wife and had no desire 
to bfll^anything else, though she liked to be, and^usdhlly 
wajif in tlie fashion. But though faithful to Lord Holme 

had,*as has been said, both the appearance and the 
temperament of a siren. She enjoyed governing jndn, 
and those who were governed by her, who submitted 
pbviousl]^ to the power of her beauty andkhe charm of 
‘panner that seemed to^emanatqfi from it, ^d to be one. 
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with it, were more attractive^ to her than those who 
were not She wais inclined to^ admire a man for lovmg 
her, as a serious and solemn-thinking owoman, ‘with 
haadeaux and convictions, admires a clei^man for 
doing his duty. Carey ha^ dene his duty%UhP sUch 
fiejy ardour that, though she did not "present her 
husband from kicking him out of the house, she could 
not refrain from thinking well of hun. o ’ 

* Her thoughts of Robin Pierce were perhaps a little 
more confused. 

• She^ad not accepted him. Carey would have said 
that he was not “her type,” Although strong and' 
active he was not the huge mass of bones and nv^scles 
and thews and sinewl, ignorant of beauty and^devoid of 
the love of art, which Carey had described as her ideal. 
There was melancholy and there was subtlety in him. 
When Lady Holme was a girl this melancholy and 
subtlety had not appealed to her sufficiently tooind^ce 
her ato become Lady Viola Pierce. Nevertheless, 
Robin’s affection for her, and the pe«uliar form it^took 
— of idealising her secret nature and wishing her 
obvious beauty away -“-had won upon the egoism 
df her. Although she laughed at his absurdity, as she 
called it, and Honestly held to her Pagan belief that 
physical beauty was all fn all to the world she wished 
to influence, it pleased her sometimes to fancy that 
perhaps he was right, that perhaps her»greatest loveli- 
ness was hidden and dwelt apart. The thou^t wafs 
flattering, and though her knowledge of men rejected 
the idea ,flhat such a loveliness' alone could* eyfer 
command an empire worth thfi ruling, sbe^could have 
no real objection to being credited With a d6u1li|e share 
ofcharm — the chjrm of face and manner wfeich^very- 
one, including herself, was aware that she possl^d, 
^nd that other stranger, more dim and mystermiBW. 
charm at whose' altar Robin burnt an agreeably per- 
fumed ince^e. 

She a peculiar power of awakening in others 
that whic]! she usuaUf^ seeme^ not to possess herself— 
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imagination, passion, not only physical bufether^l and 
of^the mind ; a tenderness* for old sorrows, deske for 
distant, fleetifig, misty glories not surely of this earth. 
She was a brilliant suggestionist, but not in conve<pa« 
tion. • Hjt face and her v^ice,*wh,en she sang, were 
luring tv the lovers ol* beauty. When she sang she 
often expressed for them the under-thoughts and under- 
feelings of secretly fbmantic, sec^tly wistful men and 
women, and drew them to her as if by a spell. But Her 
talk and manner in conversation were so unlike her 
singing, so little accorded with the look that o%n came 
iato her eyes while she sang, that she was a perpetual 
puzzle to such elderly men as ' Sir Donald Ulford, to 
suctyou^g men as Robin Piercfe, and even to some 
women. They came about her like beggars who have 
heard a chink of gold, and she showed them a purse 
that seemed to be'^empty. 

0 it the milieu in which she lived, the influence of 
.a vulgar and greedy age, which prevented her <from 
shelving her true^-self except in ,her art ? Or was she 
that stupefying enigma sometimes met with — an unin- 
telligent genius? o 

There were some who wondered. 

In her singing she seemed to finderstand, to love, to 
pity, to enthrone. In her life* she often seemed not to 
understand, not to love, not to pity, not to place high. 

She sang ®f Venice, and those who cannot even 
think «f the city in the sea without a flutter of the heart, 
a f|eling not far from sogt pain in its tenderness and 
gratitude, listened to the magic bells at'^^uftset, and 
glided in ifairy barques across the liquid plains of 
gold, ^he spokevif Venice, and they heard only the 
famii^d yoice of Ahe mosquito uttering its mftinight 
gracft before meat. '* 

^i^yWhicfl was the real Venice? 

‘ Which was the real woman ? 



O N the following ^ay, which whs ^arm and damp, 
•Lady Holme drove to Bond Street, bought two 
new hats, had her hand read by a palmist who called 
himself* Cupido,” looked in at a ladies’ club and the|^ 
went to Mrs Wolfsteii^ with whom she was engaged 
to lunch. She did not wish to lunch with her. *^he 
disliked Mrs Wolfstein as she disliked most womep, 
but she had not been able to get out of it. Mrs 
Wolfstein had overheard her saying to Lady Carding- 
ton that she had nothing particular to do till four thjt 
day, and had immediately “pinned her.” iJesides 
dishing Mrs Wolfstein, Lady Holgie was a little 
afraid of her. Lik# many clever Jewesses, ‘Mrs 
Wolfstein was a ruthless ^conversationalist, and enjoyed 
sljowing off at the expense of others, even when they 
were her guest|. She had sometimes made Lady 
Holme feel stupid, even fgel as if a good talker might 
occasionally gain, and keep, an advantage over a lovely 
woman who did not talk so well. Jhe sensation 
passed, but the fact that it had ever been did nqj drav^ 
Lady Holme any clcfeer to the woman with the " pawn- 
broking axfaression ” in her efes. , ' , 

Mrs Wdfstein was not in th§ most exclusive set in 
London, but she was in the smart set* Wfcich is no 
longer • exclusive although it somenmes hope^it is. 
She knew the racing people, nearly all •the \post 
fashionable Jews, and those very numerous* English 
patricians who like to go where money is. She al^ 
kne^ the whole of Upper Bohemia, and was a persona 
gratissimOi^ vf ^oX. happy land of talent and« jealousy. 
She enterwined a great deal, generally at modish 
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restaurants. Many French and 'German# were to be 
met with at her partiesf and it was impossible to be 
wKh «either them or her Tor many minutes without 
hearing the "most hearty and whole-souled abuse of 
Englj^h aspirations, art, letters and cooking. 7h^ 
respectsj^lity, the j)icturesp the books and the boiled 
cabbage of Britain all ‘ came impartially under <the 
lash. , 

Mrs Wolfstefti’s 'origin was olsscure. That she vijas 
a Jewess was known to everybody, but few codid say 
with certainty whether she was a German, a Spanish, 
:..^Polish or an Eastern Jewess. She had much of tlie 
covert coarseness and open impudence of a Levantine, 
and^6ccacionally said things which, made people wonder 
wjiether, before she became Amalia Wolfstein, she had 
not perhaps been — well really — something very strange 
somewhere a longcway off. 

c Her husband was shocking to look at : small, mean, 
bald, Semitic and nervous, with large ears which curved 
outwards from hjs head like leaves, and cheeks®blue 
fronf much shaving. He was sdld to hide behind his 
anxious manner an acuteness that was diabolic, and to 
have earned his ill-health by sly dissipations for which 
he had paid enormous sums. TJiere j^ere two Woif- 
stein children, a boy and a girl of eleven and twelve ; 
small, swarthy, froglike, self-possessed. They already 
spoke three languages, and their protruding eyes looked 
jlmos^ diseased with intelligence. 

The Wolfstein house, which wks in Curzon Street, 
Mjas pot pretty. A^parenlly neither Mrs Wolfstein nor 
her husbani^ who was, a financier and company pro- 
moter on af very large scale, had good taste in furniture 
and d^oration. The mansion was spacious bu^dingy. 
Thejre wa4 a great“deal of chocolate and fiery yellow 
j^nt There were many stuffy brown carpets, and* 
tables which were unnecessarily solid. In the hall 
were pillars which looked as if they were made of 
brawn, ancd arches with lozenges of azure pAii\| in which 
golden stars appeared rather meretriciouslyX^ plaster 
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statue of Hebfe, with cHnkly hair and staring eyeballs, 
stood in a corner without imf)roving matters. That 
part of the staircase which was not concealed hf tKfe 
b/own carpet was dirty white. An immense oil 
paiifting of a heap of dead pheasants, rabbits^nd^wild 
duck, lying beside a gun ancr a ^air pf leathei^aiters, 
imnlediately faced the hall door, which was opened by 
two enormous men with yellow complexions and dis- 
sipated eyes. Mrs Wblfstein was at home, and one of 
the enormous men lethargically showed Lady Holme 
upstairs into a drawing-room which suggested a Gordon 
Hotel. She waited for about five minutes on a browt|j« 
and yellow sofa near a table on which lay some books 
and several paper-knives, and then Mrs VVolfst^in 
appeared. She was dressed very smartly in blue and 
red, and looked either Oriental or Portuguese as she 
came in. Lady Holme was not quite ^certain which. 

“ Dear person I she said, taking Lady Hqlme^ 
hand^in hers, which were covered with unusually large 
rings. ** Now Pve got a confession to, make. What a 
delicious hat j” * 

I^ady Holme felt cert^n the confession was of some- 
thing unpleasant, but she only said, in the rather 
languid manner sha generally affectech. towards 
women, — • 

“ Well ? My ear is at the grating.'' 

My lunch is at the Carlton." , 

Lady Holme was pleased. At the Carlton onp can^ 
always look about. 

And^-itte a woman's lun^h." ^ , 9 

Lady Hdlme's countenance fejl quite fr^ikly. 

“I knew you'd be horrified. thinlt us such 

bores, and so we are. But I coiydn't resist neing 

f ialicious to win si:ft:h a triumph. You at a h^n luivrh 1 
t'll be the talk of London. Can you forgive m^ ? " 

• “ Of course." 

And can you stand it ? " 

Lady t^ofee looked definitely dubious. 

“I'll teif you who'Jl be there — Lady Cardington, 
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Lady Manby, Mrs Trent — do you know herf Spanish 
looking, and's divorced *kwo husbands, and's called the 
s^artet woman because sfie always dresses in red — 
Sally Perceval, Miss Burns and Pimpernel Schley.? 

‘‘JPimpernel Schley j Who ts she ? 

‘‘Tlj^Americag actress%ho plays all the improper 
modern parts. Directly a piece is produced in Baris 
that we run oyer to see — you know the sort 1 the Grand 
Duke and foreigfh Royalty species — she has it adapted 
for her. Of course it’s Bowdlerised as to words, but 
she manages to get back all that’s been taken out in 
d;ier acting. Young America’s crazy about he?. Sfie’s 
going to play over here.” 

, Lady Holme’s voice was not encouraging, but Mrs 
Wolfstein was not sensitive. She chattered gaily all 
the way to the Haymarket. When they came into the 
ftalm Court they found Lady Cardington already there, 
seated tragically in an armchair, and looking like a 
weary empress. ^The band was playing on the balcony 
jusf outside the glass wall wHich divides the great 
dining-room from the court, ^ and several people were 
dotted about waiting for friends, or simply killing^tiijie 
by indulging curiosity. Among th^pi was a large, 
broad-shouldered young map, with a round face, con- 
temptuous blue eyes and a mouth with chubby, pout- 
ing lips. He^was well dressed, but there was a touch 
yOf ho^seyness in the cut of his trousers, the arrange- 
mrat of his tie. He sat close to %he band, tipping his 
green chair backwards arfd smoking a cigaretle. 

As Mr^ Wolfsfeiq, and Lady Holme •^went up to 
greet Lad^ Card^gton, Sally Perceval and Mrs Trent 
came^in together, followed almost immediately^ by 
Lady Mdnby. " 

Sally Perceval was a very pretty young married 
wom^, whp spent most of her time racing, gambling 
and going^^ to house parties. She looked excessively 
fragile and consumptive, but had lived hi|^r(| and never 
had a day’s illness in her life* She was a\\complished, 
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not at all Intellectutil, clever at games, a fine horse- 
woman and an excellent sjvimmer. She had been., all 
over the world with her husband, who wgis very'®hand- 
some and almost idiotic, and who could not have told 
‘ydhwhat the Taj waj^ whethei; Thebes was|in Egypt 
or India, or what was the (fiffe^encepif any, beween the 
Golden Gate and the Golden Horn. Mrs Trent was 
large, sultry, well-informed and supercUious ; had the 
lustrous eyes of a Spaniard, and spoke in a warm 
contrSlto voice. Her figure was magnificent, and she 
pjided herself on having a masculine intellect. Her 
enemief said that she had a more than masculinS^ 
temper. - ^ 

Lady Manby had been presented by ftovid^rice 
with a face like a teapot, her nose being the spout and 
her cheeks the bulging sides. She saw everything in 
caricature. If war were spoken or, her imagination 
immediately conjured up visions of unwashed .^majors 
cons|>icuously absurd in toeless boots, of fat colonels 
forced to make merry on dead rats.o of field-marshals 
surprised by the enemy in their night-shirts, and of 
cornmon soldiers driven Jo repair their own clothes and 
preposterously at work on women’s tasks. She adored 
the clergy for ^heir fjious humours, the bench for its 
delicious attempts at dignity, the bar for its grotesque 
travesties of passionate conviction — lies with their wigs 
on— the world political for its intrigues, dressed up in 
patriotism. A Lor^ Chancellor in full state seeyied to 
her the most delightfully ridiculous phenomenon'^ a 
delightfuJly» ridiculous universe, ^nd she had • onee 
been _ obli^d to make a convulsive ^xit from an 
English cathedral, in which onej,hundr^ colonial 
bishops were singing a solemq hymn, entirely 
^devastated by the»laughter waked in her by this inost 
. sacred spectacle. * <» 

• Miss Burns, who hurried in breathlessly..,ten Minutes 
late, was very thin, badly dressed and ih^nificant- 
lookihg, TiKp|ft her hair shorthand could not %ee you if 
you were qfbre than four feet away frojn her. She had 
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been on various lonely and distantftra veiling excursions, 
about which §he had writ&n books, had consorted merrily 
wuh 'haked s|vages, sat in t?ie oily huts of Esquimaux, 
and penetrated into the interior of China dressed as a 
man.o Hfr lack of ‘affqctation hit you in the face dh a 
first mating, and .her sincerity was perpetually em- 
broiling her with the persistent liars who, |nassed 
together, form> what is called decent society. 

I know Tm late,** she saidp pushing her round 
black hat askew on her shaggy little head. P know 
Tve kept you all waiting. Pardon ! ** 

“ Indeed you haven*t,** replied Mrs Wolfstein, 
** Pimpernel Schley isn*t here^yet. She lives in the 
hot^f, so^of course she*ll turn up last** 
e Mrs Trent put one hand on her hip and stared 
insolently at the various groups of people in the court, 
Lady Cardington<^ sighed, and Lady Holme assumed 
a«vaccypit look, which suited her mental attitude at the 
moment She generally began to feel rather vacant 
if she were long ^lone with women. ® 

Another ten minutes passed. ^ 

I*m famishing,** said Sal^ Perceval. “ Pve been 
at the Bath Club diving, ana I do so want my grub. 
Let’s skip in,** < ^ 

** It really is too bad — oh, here she comes ! ** said Mrs 
Wolfstein. 

Many heads in the Palm Court were turned towards 
Jthe s^irs, down which a demure figure was walking 
wij^ extreme slowness. The big V^ung man with the 
lound face got up f^om hiS^ chair and looked gceedy, and 
the waiters. ,s|anding by the desk just inside the door 
glanc^ refund, ^\^ispered, and smiled quickly before 
gliding off tp their^ different little tables. ^ o 

Pimpernel Schley was alone, but she moved as if 
wei^ leading a quiet procession of vestal virgins! 
She was dj^cssed in white, with a black velvet band 
round IvE^r tiny waist and a large blaCk hat. ’Her 
shinipg, straw-coloured hair was fluffed out jv^ith a sort 
of ostentatious innocence on either side 'vf broad 
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parting, anSPshe kepi her rotyid chin tucked well In as 
she m^de what was certainly an effective enl^pace. 
Her arms hung down at her sides, and is one hand she 
cs^ried a black fan. She wore no gloves, and many 
diamond rings glitterSd hor small fingers, the rosy 
nails of which were trimmed into points. As she drew 
nekr lb Mrs Wolfstein’s party she walked slower and 
slower, as if she felt ti^at she was arriving 3tt a destination 
mucl^too soon. 

Lady Holme watched her as she approached, 
examitjed her with that piercing scrutiny in which 
the soul of one woman is thrust out, like a spear, toward? 
the soul of another. •She noticed at once that* Miss 
Schley resembled hdr, had something of her charm of 
fairness. It was a fainter, more virginal charm than 
hers. The colouring of hair and eyes was lighter. 
The complexion was a more dead,* less warm, white. 
But there was certainly a resemblance. Miss •Schfty 
was almost exactly her height, too, and — 

Lady Holme glan^sd swiftly round the Palm CJpurt. 
Of all the women gathered there Pimpernel Schley 
and»herself were nearest«akin in appearance. 

• As she recognised this fact Lady Holme felt hostile 
to Miss Schley.* • 

Not until the latter was almost touching her hostess 
did she lift her eyes from the ground. Then she stood 
still, looked up calmly, and said, in a> drawling and 
infantine voice, — * \ • 

“I bad to see my truths unpacked, but iV^as 
bound to on time. I wouldn’t have come dowfh 
to-day for*any soul in the wdtld but you, I would 
not.” • 

•It was a pret^ speaking voice, clear an4 youthful, 
with a choir-boyish sound in it, and remarkably free 
from nasal twang, but it was not a lady’s v^^. ’ts 
sbunded like, the frontispiece of a sut^ky^ number 
become articulate. 

Mrs Wolfstein began to introduce MilsNSchley 
to her guests, none pf whoin, it seemed, knew heijf 
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She bowed to each of thfm, still with the 'festal- virgin 
aii^^jj|d said, “ Glad to knpw you 1 to each .in turn 
without lookidg at anyone. Then Mrs -Wolfstein led 
the way into the restaurant. 

Everyone looked at tl;^ pafty of women as they 
came iwand ranged th^selves routld a table in the 
middle of the big room. Lady Cardington sat on one 
side of Mrs Wol^tejn and Lady Jlolme on the other, 
between her and Mrs Trent. Miss Schley was egiactiy 
opposite. She kept her eyes eternally cast down like a 
nun at Benediction. All the quite young mjn who 
^uld see her were looking at her with keen interest, 
and ^wo or three of then*— probably up from 
Sandhurst — had already assumed expressions calcu- 
lated to alarm modesty. Others looked mournfully 
fatuous, as if suddenly a prey to lasting and romantic 
grief. The older men were more impartial in their ob- 
servation of Mrs Wolfstein’s guests. And all the 
women, without exception, fixed their eyes upon Lady 
Holgie’s hat. • • 

Lady Cardington, who seemed oppressed by grief, 
said to Mrs Wolfstein, — • o 

“Did you see that article in the Daily Mail this 
morning ? ” • • 

“ Which one ? ” • 

“ On the suggestion to found a school in which the 
only thing to be taught would be happiness.” 

“ Who’s going to be the teacher^ ” 

/Some man. I forget^he name.” 

“A man! ’’said Mrs Trent, in a slow, veilfed l:ontralto 
voice. “ men artf always furious if they think we 
have any pleasure* which they can’t deprive us of at a 
minute’s qptice. A man is the last two-legged thin^ to 
be a happiness teacher.” 

• ''“\j^m would you have then?" said Lady 
Cardingt<m^ 

“Nobdoy, or a child.” 

“ Of^^ich sex ? ” said Mrs Wolfstein. 

VThe sex of a child,” replied ^rs Trent. 
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Mrs ,W9tfstein latighed racier loudly. 

“ I think children are |he most greedy, unsati^ed 
individuals in— ” she began. , 

“ I was not alluding to Curzon Street children,” ob- 
served Mrs Trent, iifterruptii^g. ‘“When I spfak in 
general terms of^anything^I ^ways except Lcyidon.” 

• “Why? ’’said Sally Perceval. 

“Because it’s no more natural, no more central, no 
more in line with the truth of things than you are, 
Sally? , 

, “ But, my (Jear, you surely aren’t a belated follower 
of Tolttoi 1 ” cried Mrs Wolfstein. “ You don’t waiHF’ 
us all to live like day labourers.” 

“ I don’t want anybody to do anything, bdt if n^pi- 
ness is to be taught it must not be by a man or by a 
Londoner,” 

" I had no idea you had been catight by the cult of 
simplicity,” said Mrs Wolfstein. “ But you 9 are«so 
clevgr. You reveal your dislikes but conceal your pre- 
ferences. Most wom^ think that if*they only conceal 
their dislikes they are quite perfectly subtle,” * 
“Subtle people are, delicious,” said Lady Man by, 
putting her mouth on one side. “ They remind me of 
a kleptomaniac^ I once knew who had a little pocket 
closed by a flap let into the front of her gown. When 
she dined out she filled it with scraps. Once she dined ' 
with us and I saw her, when she thought no one was 


watching, peppering her pocket with cayenn^ and 
looking so delightfully sly and thieving. Subtle p8|pple 
are always ^ppering their nttle Qpckets and thinking 
nobody se^s them.” . • , _ 

“And lots of people don’t,” said ^Jrs Wolfstejn. 

•“The vices are divinely comics” continued Lady 
.Manby, looking dVery moment more like a teapot. “I 
think it’s such a mercy. Fancy what a lot ^Mpn*we 
should lose if there were no drunkards, fc^instimce ! ’* 
Lady Cardington looked shocked. 

“ The virtues are often more comic than tTh^ices,” 
said Mrs Trent, with calm authority. “ Dfamatismwow 
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that. Think of the dozens of good faflies whose 
fo ujldat ion is supreme respectability in contact with 
thewftked wojld." 

“ I didn’t know anyone called respectability a ^ 
virtue,^ cried Sally PerfevajL ® '* 

“Oh,, all the English^do®in tht;ir hearts,” said Mrs 
Wolfstein. “ Pimpernel, are you \ ankees as bad ? ” ° 
Miss Schley was eating sole d la Colbert with her 
eyes on her plate.* She ate very si'iowly and took tiny 
morsels. Now she looked up. 

“We’re pretty respectable over in America, 
''Suppose,” she drawled. “ Why not ? What haife does 
it do anyway?” • _ 

it limits the inventive faculties for one thing. 
If cne is strictly respectable life is plain sailing.” 

“Oh, life is never that,” said Mrs Trent, “for 

tiromra.'* 

rardington seemed touched by this remark, 
ffe never,” she said in her curious voice— a voice 

tears seeded for ever tcj^be lingering. *^We 
Wbinen Are always near the rocks.” 

“Or on them,” said Mrs Tj-ent, thinking doubtiess 
of Ac two husbands she had divorced. • 

"I like a good shipwreck,” exclain^pd Miss Burns 
in a loud tenor voice. “ I was in two before I was 
thirty, one off Hayti and one off Java, and I enjoyed 
th^tn both thoipughly. They wake folks up and make 
ffiem show their mettle.” , ... i ‘r u > 

always dangerous to speak figuratively if she s 
anywhere about,” inurmufed Mrs Wolfstdn to Lady 
Holme. “S^^ll talk about lowering boat3 and life- 
preservers now tiligthe end of lunch.” 

Lady Holme started. She had not been listening 
to the conversation but had been looking at Miss ^ 
Schleij. iShe had noticed instantly the effect created m 
the r(^ by,t>he actress’s presence in it. The magic of 
a name fli^ like a migratory bird, across the Atl^tic. 
Numbe^^f the youthful loungers of London«bad been 
waiti^ impatiently during ^ the last weeks for the 
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arrival of tlits pale and demurs star. Now that she had 
come their interest in was keen. Her pecij^ar 
reputation for ingeniously tricking Tfirs BoWoIer, 
•se(jretary to Mrs Grundy, rendered her very piquant, 
and this piquancy was^ incjeas^ by her ostentatiously 
vestal appearance. t • • 

*Lacly Holme was sometimes clairvoyante. At this 
moment every nerve in her body seenved telling her 
that yje silent girl, who sat there nil^bling her lunch 
composedly, was going to be the rage in London. It 
did nojL matter at all whether she had talent or not. 
Lady Holme saw that directly, as she glanced from or0^ 
little table to another art the observant, whispering men. 

She felt angry with Miss Schley for reseritbling^er 
in colouring, for resembling fier in another respectr— 
capacity for remaining calmly silent in the midst of 
fashionable chatterboxes. • 

“Will she?” she said to Mrs Wolfstein. ^ ^ 

%Yes. If she'd never been shipwrecked she'd have 
been almost entertaining, but — there's Sir Donald 
Ulford ttying to attract your attention.” * 

i* Where ? '' • 

She looked and saw Sir Donald sitting opposite to 
the large young* man Vith the contemptuous blue eyes 
and the chubby mouth. •They both seemed very bored. 
Sir Donald bowed. 

“ Who is that with him ? '' asked Lady Holme. 

“ I don't know,'# said Mrs Wolfstein. “ H^ookf 
like a Cupid who's been threjugh Sandow's schoor^ He 
oughtn't* tijVear anything but wing^.'' • • 

“ It's Sir Donald's son, Leo,'* said Ladj 5 ^,Cardington. 
Pimpernel Schley lifted her eyes#for an instant from 
hel* ptete, glanced at Leo Ulford a^id cast them down 
again. 

“Leo Ulford's a blackguard,” observed Rirs^Trent. 

And when a fair man's a blackguard hK^ miJ^ more 
dangerous than a dark man.” 

All thfe women stared at Leo Ulford witi^^ertain 
eagerness^ 
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“He’s goo<i-looklog/| said Safly Perc€^?Sl “But! 
always distrust cherubic pepple. They're bound to do 
ydiHfrthey get the chance. Isn't he married ? 

“ Yes/' said Mrs Trent. “ He married a dpaf© 
heires^” 

“ Intplligent of him remarked Mrs Wolfstein. I 
always wish Pd married a blind millionaire instead*^ of 
Henry. Being a Jew, Henry sees not only all there is 
to see, but all tKere* isn't Sir Dbnald and his^upid 
son don’t seem to have much to say to one another." 

Oh, don’t you know that family aifectic^’s the 
dumbest thing an earth?” said Mrs Trent 

Too deep for speech,” said Lady Manby. I love 
to ^e fathers and sons together, •the fathers trying to 
lopk younger than they are and the sons older. It's 
the most comic relationship and breeds shyness as the 
West African climate breeds fever.” 

0 -*' I ^now the whole of the West African coast by 
heart,” declared Miss Burns, wagging her head,^and 
moving her browi^ hands nervously among her knives 
and forks. ‘‘ And I never caught anything there.” 

Not even a husband,” murmured Mrs Wolfsteii? to 
Lady Manby. 

In fact, I never felt better im my Ufe than I did at 
Old Calabar,” continued Miss» Burns. ** But there my 
mind was occupied. I was studying the habits of 
alligators.” . 

“IJjey're very bad, aren't th^y?” asked Lady 
Mar||J^, in a tone of earnest inquiry. 

• L prefer to stu(jy the habits of men,'^ said Sally 
Perceval, wljp^was always surround^ by k troop of 
young racing me% and athletes, who admired her 
swimming feats. . • ^ 

‘'Men %re very disappointing, I ‘think,” observed 
Mrs Trejit. “ They are like a lot of beads all threaded 
on*on^§lring.jJr 

' Andjimat's the string ? ” asked Sally Perceval. 

‘ Men are far vainer than we art. Their 

mdif5^#ence to the little arts we practise shows it. A 
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woma,n whiw head i^bald covps it with a wig. With« 
out a wig she .would fe<4 that she was an outCjift 
totally ^werless to attract. But a bal<4-headed^*TOan 
no idea of diffidence. He does not bother about a 
wig because he expect# to |je ac^refl without onei^i 
“ And the worst of it is thsif, he is adored/* sfiid Mrs 
Wdlfstein. " Look at my passion for Henry.** 

They began to talk about their husbands. Lady 
Holm^ did not join* in. She and Pimpernel Schley 
were very silent members of the party. Even Miss 
Burns, who was — so she said — a spinster by conviction 
not by necessity, plunged into the husband questiorff" 
and gave some very daring illustrations of the mar/iage 
customs of certain heathen tribes. • * 

Pimpernel Schley hardly spoke at all. When some- 
one, turning to her, asked her what she thought about 
the subject under discussion, she lifted her pale eyes 
and said, with the choir-boy drawl, — ^ ♦ 

<< J*ve got no husband and never had one, so I guess 
Tm no kind of a judge^'* • 

“ I guess she*s a judge of other women’s husbands, 
though/’ said Mrs Wdfstein to Lady Cardington. 
“That* child is going to devastate London.” 

Now and thgen Lady Holme glanced towards Sir 
Donald and his son. They seemed as untalkative as 
she was. Sir Donald kept on looking towards Mrs 
Wolfstein’s table. So did Leo. But .whereas Leo 
Ulford’s eyes were * fixed on Pimpernel Schlej^ Sir^ 
Donald’s met the eyes of L^dy Holme. She feuKan- 
noyed ; not because Sir Donald wa^ looking at her, but 
because his son wa3 not. • m ^ 

How these women talked aboufc their husbands! 
Lady Cardington, who was a widow, .spoke of husbands 
gs if they were a face which was gradually dying out. 
She thought the modern woman was beginnin|^^ get 
a* little tired of the institution of matriflk)ny, and to 
care much less for men than was formerly ^e case. 
Being con#adicted by Mrs Trent, she gave hef^jasons 
for this belief. One was that whereas American nml^ieq 
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girls used to go mad over # he “ leading rpen **^of the stage 
t^jgy now went mad over thg leading women. She also 
in^filced th^ many beautiful London women, univer- 
sally admired, who were over thirty and still remained 
spinst^ers. Mrs Trerit d^clar^d that they were abnormal 
and th^^, till the end of tyime, women would always wish 
to be wives. Mrs Wolfstein agreed with her on varibus 
grounds. Orre was that it was the instinct of woman to 
buy and to rule,^an(l that if she wfire rich she co^d now 
acquire a husband as, in former days, people acquired 
slaves — by purchase. This remark led to Jjhe gld 
•^question of American heiresses and the English nobility, 
and ^jto a prolonged discussion^ as to whether, or not, 
mc^t wcSnen ruled their husbands. 

t Women nearly always argue from personal experi- 
ence, and consequently Lady Cardington — whose 
husband had treated her badly — differed on this point 
f>om H^Irs Wolfstein, who always did precisely what she 
pleased, regardless of Mr Wolfstein*s wishes. Mrs Trent 
affirmed that fore her part she i^ought women should 
trea^ their husbands as they treated their servants, and 
dismiss them if they didn’t behave themselves, witjiout 
giving them a character. She had done so twice, and 
would do it a third time if the Occasion arose. Sally 
Perceval attacked her for this, pleading slangily that 
men would be men, and that their failings ought to be 
winked at ; and Miss Burns, as usual, brought the marital 
4)roce^dings of African savages upqn the carpet. Lady 
Ma#roy turned the whole |hing into a joke by a farcical 
description of the private Enquiry proedfedings of a 
jealous woixiaii of her acquaintance, who ha*d donned a 
canary-coloured wig as a disguise, and dogged her 
husband’s^ footstep© in the streets of London, «nly to 
find that he went out at odd timeS to visit a grand^ 
moth^^from whom he had expectations, and who 
happened to^Hve in St John’s Wood. 

Th^oreign waiters, who moved round the table 
handwfg ^ the dishes, occasionally exchanged furtive 
gl^^s which seemed indicative of suppressed amuse- 
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ment, and men Wbo were punching near, many of 
whom were now smoking cigarettes, became more and 
more intent upon Mrs Wolfstein and her^ guests. 
th^ were getting up to go into the Palm Court for 
coffee and liqueurs, Lad'Jr C^dingtort again referr^ to 
the article on the proposed schqol fos happiness, which 
had*apparently made a deep impression upon her. 

** I wonder if happiness can be taught,” she said. 
«Kitc|p— ” ^ ’ 

“It can*t,”said Mrs Trent, with more than her usual 
sledge-hgmmer bluntness. “We aren’t meant to be 
happy here.” 

“ Who doesn’t mean ^ns to be happy ? ” asked poor 
Lady Cardington in aldeplorable voice. 

“ First — our husbands ” 

“ It*s cowardly not to be happy,” cried Miss Burns, 
pushing her hat over her left eye as* a tribute to the 
close of lunch. “ In a savage state you’ll ^wdLym 
find—;’ 

The remainder of h|r remark was Jost in the frou- 
frou of skirts as the eight women began slowly to thread 
their^jjvay between the tables to the door. 

• Lady Holme found herself immediately behind Miss 
Schley, who mowed w<th impressive deliberation and 
the extreme composure of a well-brought-up child 
thoroughly accustomed to being shown off to visitors. 
Her straw-coloured hair was done low in the nape of her 
snowy neck, and, as sjie took her little steps, her ^ite 
skirt trailed over the carpet Ijjehind her with a so^of 
wirginal slyndlis. As she passed Lep Ulford it brushed 
gently against him, and he druiwmed the^l^rge fingers 
of his left hand with sudden violence pn the tablecloth, 
at the wame time pursing his chubby lips and then 
opening his mouth* as if he were going to say some- 
thing. 

• Sir Donald rose and bowed. Mrs WMfstein mur- 
mured a word to him in passing, and they had opt been 
sipping thek coffee for more than two or threein^utes 
before he joined them with his son. 
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Sir Donald came upiat once 


.t6 Lady me. 



May I present my sotj, to you, Lady Holme?'' he 

c 


Certainly.” 

I wish tolntpduce ySu to Lady Holme.'* 

Lcq Ulford bowed gather ungracefully. Standing 
up he looked more than ever like a huge boy, and he 
had much of *the expression that is often characteristic 
of huge boys — an expression in vihich impudenji^ seems 
to float forward from a background of surliness. 

Lady Holme said nothing. Leo Ulford ^t down 
beside her in an armchair. 


‘‘ Better weather,** he remarked. 

Theft he called a waiter, and ^aid to him, in a hector- 


ing voice, — 

“ Bring me a Kummel and make haste aboujt it.** 

He lit a cigarette that was almost as big as a cigar, 
aend tprned again to Lady Holme. 

“Fve been in the Sahara gazelle shooting;,** he 
continued. e r 

He spoke in a rather thick, lumbering voice and 
very loud, ‘probably because .Jie was married to g, deaf 


woman. 


“Just come back,” he added^* 

“ Oh ! ** said Lady Holme. 

She was sitting perfectly upright on her chair, and 
noticed that feer companion*s eyes travelled calmly and 
^critiqilly over her figure with aneunveiled deliberation 
thaft' was exceptionally bmzen even in a modern London 
man. Lady Holrpe did not mind it. Indeed, she* 
rather liked dt. She «knew at once, by that look, the 
type of man with whom she had to deal. In Leo 
Ulford there was something of Lord Holme, in 
Pimpernel Schley there was perhaps a touch of 
hersfijl|d Having finished his stare, Leo Ulford con- 
tinuea“ — ^ * * 


“ Jojly out there, 
one ^ bother you. 
.th^gh.'? 


No rot Do as you like and no 
Gazelle are awfully %hy beasts 
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ft ® 

“ They oRist have^ suited jipu,” said Lady Holme, 
very gravely., ,, 

“ Why ? " he asked; taking the glass, of Kurifmm 
\yhkh the waiter had brought and setting it down on- a 
table by him. • , * ^ 

“ Aren’t you a shy — er— ^ea^t ? ” , , 

He stared at her calmly for a moment, and then 
said, — • 

•“ I wy, you’re too%harp, Lady Holihe.” 

He turned his head towards Pimpernel Schley, who 
wa# sityng a little way off with her soft, white chin 
tucked well in, looking steadily down into a cup half 
full of Turkish coffee agd speaking to nobody. , 

“ Who’s that girl ? ** he asked. * * 

“ That’s Miss Pimpernel Schley. A pretty nam^, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Is it? An American of course.”* 

" Of course.” • 

“ What cheek they have ? What’s she do ? ” 

“f believe she acte in — well, ascertain sort of 
plays.” • 

A slow smile overspre^ Leo Ulford’s face and made 
him look more like a huge boy than ever. 

“What certain soft?” he asked. “The sort I’d 
like?” 

“Very probably. But I know nothing of your 
tastes.” , 

She did — everytlyng almost. There are a Pood 
many Leo Ulfords lounging about London. 

“ I like attything that’s a btt lively,' with no puritanic 
humbug abiut it.” • * , 

“ Well, you surely can’t suppose J^at there can be 
any*pusitanic humbug about Miss Sf:hley or anything 
§he has to do with*! ” * 

He glanced again at Pimpernel Schley and^hjn at 
Lady Holme, The smile on his face bScame a grin. 
Then his huge shoulders began to shake gently. 

“ I do tove talking to women,” he said, on|th^ tide 
of a prolonged chuckle. “When they aren’t ^eal2^ 
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Lady Holme still remained pirfectly gFave. 
“ Do you ? Why ? ” shf inquired. 

"^Can’t yqu guess why ? ” • 

“ Our charity to our sister women ? ” 


^e was smiling noyf, 
“You teach me such s 


“ Ypu teach me suci) a lot,” he said. 

He drank his Kummel. 

“I always learn ^something when I talk to a woman. 
I’ve learnt something from you.” * _ 

Lady Holme did not ask him what it was. She saw 
that he was now more intent on her than he l)^d been 
on Miss Schley, and she got up to go, feeling more 
cheerful than she had since .she left the atelter of 
Gupidfl.” 

“ Don’t go.” 

“ I must.” 

" Already ! May I come and call ? ” 

“ '^ur father knows my address.” 

“ Oh, I say — but — ” , 

“ You’re not ^oing already cried Mrs Wolfstein, 
whS was having a second glass of Benedictine and 
beginning k) talk rather outrageously and with a jnore 
than usually pronounced foreign accent. 

" I must, really.” * • 

“ I’m afraid my son has bored you,” murmured Sir 
Donald, in his worn-out voice. 

“ No, I like him,” she replied, loud enough for 
Le^o hear. • 

<S!ir Donald did not loqk particularly gratified at this 
praise of his achievement. Lady Holme "took an airy, 
leave of eveiybody. .When she came to Pimpernel 
Schley she said,-«- 

“ I wish you a^reat success. Miss Schley.” 

“ Many thanks,” drawled the vestal virgin, who waj 
still losing into her coffee cup. 

• " I must ^ome to your first night. Have you evfer 
acted in London ? ” 

“ Ne^r.” 

‘'Yo* won’t be nervous ?” 
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“ Nervolfb ! Don’t know tl^ word.” 

She bent to sip her coffee. 

Wheh Lady Holme reached the door 0/ the Cailf^ 
jn^ was just entering one of the revolving cells to gain 
the pavement, she heafd Lady Cardington’s low .voice 
behind tier. • / . / 

^ Let me drive you home, dear.” 

At the moment she felt inclined to be alone. She 
h^ even just refusec^ Sir Donald’s* eaVnest request to 
accom^ny her to her carriage. Had any other woman 
m^de her this offer she would certainly have refused it. 
But fe\^ people refused any request of Lady Carding- 
tonV. Lady Holme, lilje the rest of the world, felt the 
powerful influence that lay in her gentleness af a neg/e 
lies in a body. And then had she not wept when Lady 
Holme sang a tender song to her? In a moment they 
were driving up the Haymarket together in Lady 
Cardington’s barouche. ^ # 

The weather had grown brighter. Wavering gleams 
ofligRt broke througl^the clouds ai^ lay across the 
city, giving a peculiarly unctuous look to the sl?my 
streets, in which there wyre a good many ^Pedestrians 
more%Dr less splashed with mud. There was a certain 
hopefulness in t|je atmosphere, and yet a pathos such 
as there always is in Spring when it walks through 
London ways, bearing itself half nervously, like a 
country cousin. ^ 

** I don’t like tjiis time of year,” said Lady 
Cardington. ^ 

^ She was# leaning back ^ind glancing anxiously 
about her. • • • . 

‘‘ But why not ? ” asked Lady Ijolme. “ What’s 
the matter with it ? ” ^ 

“Youth.” 

“ But surely— ” ^ 

« “The year’s too young. And at my one feels 
very often as if the advantage of youth were an unfair 
advantage.’# 

“ Dare I ask — ?” 
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She checked herself looking>. at her Companion’s 
sppw-white hair, which w^ arranged in such a way 
ChaV it looked immensely thick under the big black hat 
she wore — a nat half grandmotherly and half coquet|ish, 
thatoertainly suited her to perftction. , 

“'soring — ” shg wj^ beginning rather quickly, but 
Lady Cardington interrupted her. " 

“ Fifty -eight,” she said. 

She laugh^ed 'anxiously and lo&ked at Lady Holme. 
“Didn’t you think I was older?” * 

“ I don’t know that I ever thought about it,” repyed 
Lady Holme, with the rather careless franlmess she 
often used towards women. ^ 

OF course not. Why should you, or anyone ? 
^l^en a woman’s once over fifty it really doesn’t matter 
much whether she’s fifty-one or seventy-one. Does it ? ” 
Lady Holme^ thought for a moment. Then she 
«aid,-5R 

“ 1 really don’t know. You see, I’m not a man.” 
Lady Cardiggton’s forehejid puckered an'd her 
rnduth drooped piteously. 

“ A woman’s real life is veyy short,” she said. “ But 
her desire for real life can last very long — hei*^ silly, 
useless desire.” ^ , 

“ But if her looks remain ^ ” 

“ They don’t.” 

“ You thiqk it is a question of looks ? ” 

“Do you think it is ? ” ask^d Lady Cardington. 
“ Biirt how can you know anything about it, at your age, 
and. with your appearand?” • 

“ I suppose we all have our different o|(linions as to 
what men are an^ what men want,” Lady Holme said, 
more thoughtfully than usual. , • 

“ Mefi ! Men ! ” Lady Cardingtbn exclaimed, wi^h 
a tqpcH of irritation unusual in her. “ Why should we 
women do, aftd be, everything for men ? ” » 

“ I don’t know, but we do and we are. There are 
some men, though, who think it isn’t a .question of 
.looks, qf think they think so.” 
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' Who said Lady Cardinlfton, quickly. 

"Oh, there are 8ome,li answered Lady 
evasively* “ who believe in mental charm more than in 
fjhj^ical charm, or say they do. And mental charm 
doesn’t age so obviously as physical— as the bod^oes, 

I suppose. Perhaps we ought to pin our fait* to it. 
Wh4t do you think of Miss Schley ? ” 

Lady Cardington glanced at Ijer.wfth a kind of 
depressed curiosity. * 

“ She pins her faith to the other thing,” she said. 

“Ye^” 

“ She^s pretty. Do you know she reminds me faintly 
of you.” • ^ ♦ 

Lady Holme felt aCute irritation at this remark, but 
she only said, — 

" Does she ? ” 

“ Something in her colouring. Pm sure she’s a 
man’s woman, but I can’t say I found hMp iti^ 
teresting.” 

“ Men’s women seld(tm are interestkg to us. Tljey 
don’t care to be,” said Lady Holme. 

Suddenly she thought that possibly between 
Fimp^nel Schley and herself there were resemblances 
unconnected withcoloufing. 

"I suppose not. But still — ah, here’s Cadogan 
Square 1 ” 

She kissed Lady Holme lightly on the cheek. 

“ Fifty-eight ! ” Lady Holme said to herself as^^^he 
went into the hous6. “Just Jfiink of being fifty-ei^t 
if one has beftn a man’s woman! perhaps it’s better* 
after all to be an everybody’s wonfan. Wdl, but how’s 
it done ? ” » 

She Jooked quite puzzled as sht came into the 
di;pwing-room, whei'e Robin Pierce had been >yaiting 
impatiently for twenty minutes. ^ % <» 

Robin,” she said seriously, “ I’m very unhappy.” ‘ 

“ Not so unhappy as J. have been for the last half 
^our,” he saM, taking her hand and holding it. What 
is it?” 
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She checked herself !ooking>, at her 'Companion’s 
sfiow-white hair, which wm arjcanged in such a way 
‘teaV it looked immensely thick under the big black hat 
she wore — a nat half grandmotherly and half coquet|i3l), 
that «rtainly suited her to perfection. , 

““^gring — ” sh§ wjf^ beginning rather quicklyi but 
Lady Cardington interrupted her. " 

“ Fifty-eight,” she said. 

She laughed 'anxiously and lo&ked at L.ady Holme. 
“ Didn’t you think I was older?” * 

" I don’t know that I ever thought about it,” repyed 
Lady Holme, with the rather careless franlmess she 
often used towards women. ,, 

OF course not. Why should you, or anyone ? 
^l^en a woman’s once over fifty it really doesn’t matter 
much whether she’s fifty-one or seventy-one. Does it ? ’’ 
Lady HoIme‘ thought for a moment. Then she 
***d,-^ 

“ I really don’t know. You see, I’m not a man.” 
Lady Cardiggton’s forehejid puckered and her 
mcfuth drooped piteously. 

“ A woman’s real life is vefy short,” she said. “ But 
her desire for real life can last very long — hei'” silly, 
useless desire.” ^ ^ 

“ But if her looks remain ^ ” 

“ They don’t.” 

“ You thiijk it is a question of looks ? ” 

“Do you think it is?” ask^d Lady Cardington. 

' “ Biiit how can you know anything about it, at your age, 
and. with your appearancS ? ” • 

" I suppose we all have our different OjfUinions as to 
what men are an^ what men want,” Lady Holme said, 
more thoughtfully than usual. ^ • 

“ Mefi ! Men ! ” Lady Cardingtbn exclaimed, wi^h 
a tqpcja of irritation unusual in her. “ Why should we 
women do, aftd be, everything for men ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but we dp and we are. There are 
some inen, though, who think it isn’t a .question of 
.looks, qf think they think so.” 



VI 

T he success of Pimoernel Schley in London was 
great and immediate, and preceded her •ppSar- 
ance upon the stage. To some people, who thought 
they knew their London, it was inexplicable. Miss* 
Schley was pretty and knew how to dress. These 
facts, though of course denied by some, as all fajfts ipi 
London are, were undeniable. But Miss Schley"^ had 
nothing to say. She was not a brilliant talker as so 
many of her countrywomen are. She wks not vivacious 
in manner, except on rare occasions. Sh^ was not 
interested in all the questions of the day. She was not 
— a^ great many things. • But she was one thing. 

She was exquifitely sly. 

Her slyness,, was definife and pervasive. In her it 
took the place of wit. It took the place of culture. 
It even took the place of vivacity. It was a sort of 
' maid-of-all-work in h^r personality and never seeilitd 
to tire. The qdd thing was that it did not seem tite 
Others. They found it permanently pft}uanL ft^en said 
• of Miss Schley, “ She's a devilish clever little thing. 
She cjon't say much, but she's up to e'^^ry move on the 
board,” •Women were impressed by ner. Th^re was 
sofnething in her supreme and snowy composurfe tl}at 
suggested inflexible will. Nothing ever put hSr out 
or made her look as if she were in a false position. 

London yas captivated by the abnormal combina- 
tion of snow and slyness which she presented td|^t, and 
began at oftce to make much of her. 

67 
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At one time the English were supposed to be cold 
«S6d- rather gloried in the ^supposition. But. recently 
a change haS taken place in the national character— 
at anyrate as exhit^ited in London. Rigidity has gfenfe 
out (^^fashion. It is condemned as insular, and unless 
you are cosmopolitan liowadays you are nothing, or 
worse than , nothing. The smart Englishwoman is 
beginning to be almost as restless as a Neapolitan. 
She is in a continual flutter of movement, as if ker bddy 
were threaded with trembling wires. She uses a great 
deal of gesture. She is noisy about nothingjr She is 
vivacious at all costs, and would rather suggest hysteria 
thafl Bluish phlegm. '■ ^ 

^ Miss Schley’s calm was therefore in no danger of 
Being drowned in any pervasive calm about her. On 
the contrary, it siood out. It became very individual, 
jyier composed speechlessness in the midst of uneasy 
chatter — the Englishwoman is seldom really self- 
possessed — carried with it a certain dignity whi^ took 
the place of brieding. She w^as always at her ease, 
and to be ^Iways at your ease makes a deep impression 
upon London, which is full of self-consciousness. • 

She began to be the fashion at once. A great lady, 
who had a passion for supplying smirt men with what 
they wanted, saw that they* were going to want Miss 
Schley and promptly took her up. Other women 
followed suft. Miss Schley had a double triumph. 
She was run after by women as welll as by men. She got 
Jier, little foot in everywhere and in lys time. Her 
personal ch|iractdr yas not notoriously bad. The' 
slyness had taken care of that. But even if it had 
been, if only tlfe papers had not been too busy in 
the mattfcr, she might have had success. Somfe people 
do whbse names have figured upon the evening biHs 
exposed at tiie street corners. Hers had not and was 
not likely to. It was her art to look deliberately pure 
and good, and to suggest, in a way almosj indefinable 
and v^y perpetual, that she could be anything and 
everytjpng, and perhaps had been, under the perfumed 
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shadow of the rose.* The fitct that the suggestion 
seemed to be conveyed with intention was the thi^ 
that took corrupt old London’s fancy an^ made Miss 
Schley a pet 

Her name of Pimpernel was not^against her. . 

Men liked it for its innoceqce, and laughed as they 
mentioned it in clubs, as who should say, — 

" We know the sort of Pimpernel we mean.” 

Mis^ Schley’s socftil success brought her into Lady 
Holme’s set, and people noticed, what Lady Holme 
ha^ be^ the first to notice, the faint likeness between 
them. Lady Holme was not exquisitely sly. Her 
voice was not like a ch«ir-boy's ; her manner wa% not 
like the manner of ^n image; her eyes wercTnot for 
ever cast down. Even her characteristic silence was 
far less perpetual than the equally characteristic silence 
of Miss Schley. But men said th5y were the same 
colour. What men said women began to thi»k aifli 
it waj not an assertion wholly without foundation. At 
a little distance thereowas an odd resemblance in the 
one white face and fair hair to the other. Miss Schley’s 
way of moving, too, had* a sort of reference to Lady 
Holmie’s individual walk. There were several things 
characteristic oi Lady Holme which Miss Schley 
seemed to reproduce, as it were, with a sly exaggera- 
tion. Her hair was similar, but paler, her whiteness 
more dead, her silence more perpetual, her composure 
more enigmatically* serene, her gait slower, with 
diminished steps, ^ ^ 

It was a\fa. little like an imitation, with just a touch 
of caricature added. ♦ • 

One or two friends remarked iipon it to Lady 
Hoftne^ who hear^ them very airilyt ^ 

‘‘ Are we alike ? ” she said. I daresay, but you 
mustn’t expect me to see it. One never knowss the 
s6rt of impression one produces on the world. I think 
Miss Schley a very attractive little creature, and as to 
her social ^ifts, I bow to them.” x 

^‘But she has none,” cried Mrs Wolfstein. who was 
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At one time the English were supposed to be cold 
<S6d- rather gloried in the ^supposition. But. recently 
a change ha§ taken place in the national character— 
at anyrate as exhiljited in London. Rigidity has gbnft 
out (^^fashion. It is condemned as insular, and unless 
you are cosmopolitan liowadays you are nothing, or 
worse than Nothing. The smart Englishwoman is 
beginning to be almoikt as restless as a Neapolitan. 
She is in a continual flutter of movement, as if ker bo*dy 
were threaded with trembling wires. She uses a great 
deal of gesture. She is noisy about nothingiP She is 
vivacious at all costs, and would rather suggest hysteria 
thafl Btttish phlegm. ^ ^ 

Miss Schley’s calm was therefore in no danger of 
Being drowned in any pervasive calm about her. On 
the contrary, it sjood out. It became very individual, 
j^er composed speechlessness in the midst of uneasy 
chatter — the Englishwoman is seldom really self- 
possessed — carried with it a certain dignity whi^ took 
the place of brieding. She w'as always at her ease, 
and to be always at your ease makes a deep impression 
upon London, which is full of self-consciousness. « 

She began to be the fashion at once. A great lafly, 
who had a passion for supplying sm^rt men with what 
they wanted, saw that they' were going to want Miss 
Schley and promptly took her up. Other women 
followed suft. Miss Schley had a double triumph. 
She was run after by women as weHl as by men. She got 
Jier, little foot in ever 5 «vhere and in lyj time. Her 
personal ch|iractdr yas not notoriously bad. The’ 
slyness had taken care of that. But even if it had 
been, if only tlte papers had not been too busy in 
the mattSir, she might have had success. Some people 
do whbse names have figured upon the evening biHs 
exposed at tiie street corners. Hers had not and was 
not likely to. It was her art to look deliberately pure 
and good, and to suggest, in a way almos| indefinable 
and v^y perpetual, that she could be anything and 
everytjpng, and perhaps had been, under the perfumed 
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apparently very jgeneraL If people were going to talk 
about her exclusion of Mi^ Schley, she would certainly 
not exclude her. She asked herself why she wished 
»aiid said to herself that Miss Schley’s slyfiess bored her. 
But she knew that thof^real reason of the secret hostility 
she felt towards the Americaif was the fact ^ their 
refcmblance to each other. ® Until Miss Schley ap- 
peared in London she — Viola Holme — haul been original 
both in her beauty and in her manrfer of presenting it to 
the world. Miss Schley was turning her into a type. 

^ It ^as too bad. Any woman would have disliked it. 

She wondered whether Miss Schley recognised the 
likeness. But of coursg people had spoken to her about 
it Mrs Wolfstein was her bosom friend. The Jffewess 
had met her first at Carlsbad and, with that terflble 
social flair which often dwells in Israel, had at orice 
realised her fitness for a London success and resolved 
to “ get her over.” Women of the Wolfstein sjjpcies gre 
selc^ra jealously timorous of the triumphs of other 
women. A certain c(^rse cleverness^a certain ingrained 
assurance and unconquerable self-confidence keeps 
them hardy. And theji generally have a yoble reliance 
on the power of the tongue. Being incapable of any 
fear of Miss Scfeley, Mrs Wolfstein, ever on the look-out 
for means of improving Jier already satisfactory position 
in the London world, saw one in the vestal virgin and 
resolved to launch her in England. She was delighted 
with the result. R^iss Schley had already added several 
very desirable people to the Wolfstein visiting-list In, 
return “ HAiry ” had “put fler on to” one or twp vpry 
good things in the City. Evtryfliing jwould bd mojst 
satisfactory if only Lady Holme ^were not tiresome 
abouj the Cadogan Square door. , 

“ She hates you, Pimpernel,” said Mrs Wolfstein to 
her friend. 

“ Why ? ” drawled Miss Schley. 

“You know why^perfectly well. You reproduce her 
looks. Km perfectly certain she’s dreading your firsf 
night She’s afraid people will begin to fhink that 
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extraordinary colourless* charm §he and you possess 
stagey. Besides, you haver certain mannerisms — you 
don't imitate her, Pimpernel?" 

The pawnbroking expression was remarkably 
apparent for a moment in Mrs^-Wolfstein's eyes. 

** I haven't startpd t^ vet.” 

«Yet?” 


“ Well, if she don't agk me to number thirty-eight — 
'tis thirty-eight?*' 

“ Forty-two.” 

“ Forty-two Cadogan Square, I might be tfmpted. 
I came out as a mimic, you know, at Corsher and 
Byall's in Philadelphia.” t 

Miss* Schley gazed reflectively upon the brown 
ca/pet of Mrs Wolfstein's boudoir. 

* ‘‘ Folks said I wasn't bad,” she added meditatively. 

“ I think I ought to warn Viola,” said Mrs Wolfstein. 

^ Shejjvas peculiarly intimate with people of distinc- 
tion when they weren't there. Miss Schley lookec^as if 
she had not hearjJ. She often Jid when anything of 
importance to her was said. It was important to her to 
be admitted io Lady Holme's bouse. Everybody went 
there. It was one of the very smartest houses ifi 
London, and since everybody krfew that she had been 
introduced to Lady Holme, s^nce half the world was 
comparing their faces and would soon begin to compare 
their mannerisjns — well, it would be better that she 
should not be forced into ,any revival of her Phila- 
delphia talents. 

, Ml'S Wolfstein did not warn Lady Holmte^ She was 
far too fond of^being amused to do anything so short- 
sighted. Indeed, Q;om that moment she was inclined 
to conspire to ke^ the Cadogan Square dooa sBut 
against hef friend. She did not go so far as that, for 
she l^d k firm faith in Pimpernel's cuteness and was 
aware that she ^ould be found out But she remainecf 
passive and kept her eyes wide open. 

Miss Schley was only going to act for aVionth in 
London. |Her managers had taken a theatre for her 
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from the first of Juneftill the first of July. As she was 
to appear in a play she had«already acted in all over the 
States, and as her American company was coming over 
to support her, she h^ nothing to do in the way of 
preparation. Having^arrived early in the year, she 
had nearly three months of ifftenees to enjoy. Her 
conversation with Mrs Wolfstein took place in the 
latter days of March. And it .was, just at this period 
that LajJy Holme be|fan seriously to* debate whether 
she should, or should not, open her door to the 
Aijieric^n. She knew Miss Schley was determined to 
come to her house. She knew her house was one of 
those to which any woman setting out on the conquest 
of London would wislf to come. She did not want Miss 
Schley there, but she resolved to invite her if people 
talked too much about her not being invited. And she 
wished to be informed if they did. One day she spoke 
to Robin Pierce about it. Lord Holme’s treatment dF 
Care)bhad not yet been applied to him. They met at 
a private view in Boncf Street, given «by a painter who 
was adored by the smart world, and, as yet, totally 
unknown in every other circle. The exhiMtion was of 
portraits of beautiful ^women, and all the beautiful 
women and theiP admirers crowded the rooms. Both 
Lady Holme and Miss# Schley had been included 
among the sitters of the painter, and — was it by chance 
or design ? — their portraits hung side bycide upon the 
brown paper-covered wallsi Lady Holme was not 
aware of this when she caugjjt Robin’s eye through a 
crevice in th^ picture hats and called him to her wHh & 
little nod. 

“ Is there tea ? ” 

“Tfas. In the ^st room.” 

• “Take me there. Oh, there’s Ashley Greaves. 
Avoid him, like a dear, till I've loolijpd at some- 
thing.” 

Ashley Greaves was the painter. There was 
nothing of the Bohemian about him. He looked like 
a heavy cavalry officer as he stood in thd centre of the* 
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room talking to a smalt, sharp-featured old lady in a 
poke bonnet c> 

"He’s safe. Lady Blower’s got hold of him.” 

“Poor wretch! She ought to have a keeper. 
Strong tea, Robim” 

They found a .settle in a corner walled in by the 
backs of tea-drinking beauties. " 

“ I want to ask yoi^ something," said I.ady Holme, 
confidentially. °“Vou go about ‘and hear what they’re 
saying.” 

“ And greater nonsense it seems each new jpasoy.” 

“ Nonsense keeps us alive.” 

“ Is it the oxygen self-administered by an almost 
moribiitid society ? ” ** 

, “ It’s the perfume that prevents us from noticing 

the stuffiness of the room. But, Robin, tell me — what 
is the nonsense df now ? ” 

* “Religious, political, theatrical, divorce court or 

what, Lady Holme ? ” ^ 

^ He looked afc her with a touch of mischief in his 
dark face, which told her, and was meant to tell her, 
that he was on the alert, and had divined that she had 
a purpose in thus pleasantly taking possession • of 
him. * • 

“ Oh, the people — nonsense. You know perfectly 
what I mean.” 

“Whom are they chattering about most at the 
moment? You’ll be contemptuous if I tell you.” 

“ It’s a woman, then ? ” 

** When isn’t it,? ” 

“ Do I krsow her ? V 
“Slightly.” « 

"Well?” • 

“ hjiss Schley.” 

•“ Really ?J’ 

• Lady Holme’s voice sounded perfectly indifferent 

and just faintly surprised. There was no hint of 
irritation in it. > • 

“ Ahd what are they saying about Miss Schley ? ” 
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she added, sipping %er tea &nd glancing about the 
crowded, room, • • 

“Oh, many things, and among the many one that’s'' 
more untrue than all the rest put together.” 

“ What’s that ? ” ^ « 

“ It’s too absurd. I don’t tllnk I’ll tell you.” 

“But why not? If it’s too absurd it’s sure to be 
amusing.” • . • 

‘ “ I ^n’t think so.* 

His voice sounded almost angry. 

• “ Tail me, Robin.” 

He looked at jjer quickly with a warm light in his 
dark eyes. • 

“ If you only kne\9 how I — ” 

“ Hush ! Go on about Miss Schley.” 

“ They’re saying that she’s wonderfully like you, and 
that — have some more tea ? ” * 

“ That—?” 

“ yhat you hate it.” 

Lady Holme smited, as if she#were very much 
entertained. 

“ But why should I hate it ? ” • 

* “ I don’t know, ^ut women invent reasons for 
everything.” • 

“ What have they invented for this ? ” 

" Oh — well — that you like to — I can’t tell you it all, 
really. But in substance it comes to this. They are 
saying, or implying-*-” « 

“ Implication is the most subtle of the social 
•arts.” , ' , • • 

“ It's the meanest — implyingthat all that’s natural to 
you, that sets you apart from other% is an assumption 
to make 3rou stfnd out from the»rest of ^he crowd, 
%nd that^you hate Miss Schley because she .happens 
to have assumed some of the same ^characteriitics, 
a*nd so makes you seem less unique than you did 
before.” 

Lady fliolme said nothing for i moment. Then she 
remarked, — 
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“ I’m sure no woman *said ‘les# unique.’" 

“Why not?” 

“ Now did anyone ? Confess ! ” 

“ What d’you suppose they ^id say ? ” 

“ More commonplace.” ' 

He could not help liijighing. „ 

“ As if you were ever commonplace ! ” he exclaimed, 
rather relieved by h^r manner. 

“ That’s not the question. Bht then Mis^Schley’s 
said to be like me not only in appearance but in other 
ways ? Are we really so Siamese ? ” e „ 

“ I can’t see the faintest beginning of a re- 
semblance.” « 

B “ Ah', now you’re falling into' exaggeration in the 
other direction.” 

“Well, not in realities. Perhaps in one or two 
trifling manneris^is — I believe she imitates vou 
delibenately.” 

“ I think I must ask her to the house.” 

“ Why shoulckyou ? ” ** 

“ Well, perhaps you might tell me.” 

“ I don’t understand.” « 

“ Aren’t people saying that ^he reason I don’t a'sk 
her is because I am piqued at the supposed resemblance 
between us ? ” 

“ Oh, people will say anything. If we are to model 
our lives according to their ridiculous ideas — ” 

“Well, but we do.” * 

“ Unless we follow thq^. dictates of our own natures, 
{JUr own souls.” « 

He lowered his voiCe almost to a whisper, 

“ Be yourself, be the woman who sings, and no one 
— not e^y^n a fdol— will ever say# again that *you 
resemblje a nonentity like Miss Schley. Vou see-^ 
youc- see novjr that even socially it is a mistake 
not to be your real self. You can be imitated by* a 
cute little Yankee who has neither imagination nor 
brains, only the sof< of slyness that is ^rn out of 
the gutter." 
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My dear Robin, itemembei^ where we are. You — a 
diplomactist ! ” • 

She put her finger to her lips and got ijp. 

^‘We must look at something or Ashley Greaves 
will be furious,” 

They made their way into tj|5 galleries, which were 
almost impassable. In the clistance Lady Holme 
caught sight of Miss Schley with Mrs Wolfstein. They 
were su^ounded by jfoung men. Shcf looked hard at 
the Americanos pale face, saying to herself, “ Is that 
lik;p m^ Is thal like me?'' Her conversation with 
Robin Pierce had made her feel excited. * She had not 
shown it. She had seemed, indeed, almost ojidly 
indifferent. But something combative waSP awaj^e 
within her. She wondered whether the American was 
consciously imitating her. What an impertinence*! 
But Miss Schley was impertinence •personified. Her 
impertinence was her raison (fHre, Without# it she 
woulcj almost cease to be. She would at anyrate be as 
nothing. ® # 

Followed by Robin, Lady Holme made her way 
slowly towards the Jewess and the American. 

" They were now ^standing together before the 
pictures, and had been joined by Ashley Greaves, who 
was beginning to look ^very warm and expressive, 
despite his cavalry moustache. Their backs were 
towards the room, and Lady Holme and Robin drew 
near to them without being perceived. Mrs Wolfstein 
had a loud voice and did not control it in a crowd, 
^n the cqp1:rar/, she generally jaised it, as ii she 
wished to be heard by those whom •she was not 
addressing. ^ 

*• Sargent invj^riably brings out • the secret of his 
litters,” ^e was saying to Ashley Greaves*^ Lady 
Holme and Robin came near and stood for an instant 
wedged in by people, unable to move forward or back- 
ward. “YouVe brought out the similarities between 
Pimpernel %nd Lady Holme. I flever saw anything $o 
clever. You show us not only what \|e saw but 
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what we all passed ovef though *it was there tO vSee. 
There is an absurd liken&ss, and you’ve blazoned 
it.” • ' . 

Robin stole a glance at hi^ companion. Ashley* 
Greaves said, in a thin voice thav did not accord with 
his physique,— . 4 

“My idea was to indicate the strong link there is 
between the Bnglishwongian and the American woman. 
If I may say so, these two portraitS,as it were, pprsonify 
the two countries, and — er — and — er — ’’ 

, His mind appeared to give way. He strove Jto 
continue, to say something memorable,'conscious of his 
conspicuous and central position. But his intellect, 
po^sibly'-’over-heated and sufferirfg from lack of air, 
declined to back him up, and left him murmuring 
rather hopelessly, — 

“ The one naticfti — er — and the other — yes — the give 
asd take — the give and take. You see my meaning? 
Yes, yes.” n 

Miss Schley faid nothing. *3he looked at Lady 
Holme’s portrait and at hers with serenity, and seemed 
quite unconscious of the many eyes fastened uponr 
her. „ 

“ You feel the strong link, I hope, Phnpernel ? ” said 
Mrs Wolfstein, with her most violent foreign accent. 
'“Hands across the Herring Pond!” 

“Mr Greaves has been too cute for words,” she 
replied. “I wish Lady Holme could cast her eye on 
* them.” , 

• She looked up ^t nothing, with ''a sudden air of 
seeing something interesting that was happening a 
long way off. ^ 

“ Philadelphia 1 ’<> murmured Mrs \J^olfstein, with* an 
undercuryeht of laughter. 

Ibwas very like Lady Holme’s look when she was 
singing. Robin Pierce saw it and pressed his lipk 
j:ogether. At this moment the crowd shifted and left a 
gap through which Lady Holme immediately glided 
towards Ashley^ Greaves. He «aw her and came for* 
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waf^^lo fliee? her with'eagernesS, holding out his hand, 
and snSilih^ mechanically wi<h even more than his usual 
intentidn. * • 

• “What a success 1 ” sjje said. 

“ If it is, your portrak makes it so.” 

“ And where is my .portrait ? . 

Kibbin Pierce nipped in the bud a rather cynical 
smile. The painter wiped his 63rel\,ead v^ith a white 
silk» handjgsrchief. * * 

“Can’t you guess? Look where the crowd is 
thicl(est.'4 

The people had again closed densely round the two 
pictures. • • 

“You are an artist in more ways than oife, I’l® 
afraid,” said Lady Holme. “ Don’t turn my head more, 
than the heat has.” ^ * 

The searching expression, that indicated the strong 
desire to say something memorable, once mor» con-* 
torted J:he painter’s face. 

“ He who would essafy to fix beautji on canvas,” he 
began, in a rather piercing voice, “ should combine two 
gifts.” . • 

"He paused and lifted his upper lip two or three 
times, employing 4ris under-jaw as a lever. 

“Yes?” said Lady Holpie, encouragingly. 

“ The gift of the brush which perpetuates and the 
gift of— er — gift of the-*-” • 

“* His intellect once* more retreated from him into 
some distant place and left h^ murmuring, — 

. “ Beauty (lemaf/lds all, beauty demands all. Yes,* 
'yes! Sacrifice! /Sacrifice I Isn’t it so?’k 

He tugged at his large moustache^ with an abrupt 
assumption of the^cavalry officer’s nfanner, which he 
-doubtless deemed to be in accordance with his 
momentary muddle-headedness. • 

And you give it what it wants most-^the touch of 
the ideal. It blesses you. Can we get through?” 

She had '’glanced at Robin while she spoke the first 
^ords. Ashley Greaves, with an expressi|}n of sadden • 
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relief, began very politely to hastle the irowd, which 
y,ielded to his persuasive Ihoulders, and Lad^ Holme 
found herself within looking distance of the two 
portraits, and speaking distance of Mrs Wolfstein •and 
Miss Schley. She greeted them with a nod that was 
more gay and friendly^ than her usual salutations^ to 
women, which often lacked bonhomie. Mrs Wolfstein’s 
too expressive face^ lit tjp. 

“ The senscttion is complete ! ” she exclaimed 
loudly. 

“ Hope you’re well,” murmured Miss Schley, letting 
her pale eyes rest on Lady Holme for about a quarter 
of § second, and then becoming acutely attentive to 
v^cancj'. ® 

Lady Holme was now in front of the pictures. She 
fooked at Miss Schley’s portrait with apparent interest, 
while Mrs Wolfstfein looked at her with an interest that 
was maliciously real. 

“ Well ?” said Mrs Wolfstein. “Well?” 

“ There’s aa extraordinary resemblance ! " said 
Lady Holme. “It’s wonderfully like.” 

" Even •you see it ! Ashley, you ought to be 
triumphant — ” 

“Wonderfully like — Miss Schley,” added Lady 
Holme, cutting gently through Mrs Wolfstein’s rather 
noisy outburst. 

She turner! to the American, • 

“ I have been wondering whether you won't come' 
in one day and see my little home. Everyone wants 
youj I know, byt if 'you have\a lijinute some- 
Wednesday-c” « 

“ I’H be deliglited.” 

“ Next Wednesday, then ? ” 

“ Ti|jifnks. Next Wednesday.” 

c'Cadogan Square — the red book "will tell 
you. But I’ll send cards. I must be running aw%y 
now.” 

' When she had gone, followed by %obin, Mfs 
•Wolpltein sai{ to Miss Schley,--^ 
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• I V 

" She’s been conquered by fear of Philadelphia.” 
“Watt till I give her Woo York,” returned, the 
American* placidly. , 


• ft seemed that Lajjy Holme’s secret hostility to 
Miss Schley was returned by the vestal virgin. 



VII 

L ord holme seldom went to parties and never 
to private views. He thought such things “ all 
cj^mndd rot.” Few functions connected with the arts 
appealed to his frankly Philistine spirit, which rejoiced 
In cMebrations linked with the glories of the body; 
boxing anS wrestling matches, acrobatic performances, 
‘weight-lifting exhibitions, and so forth. He regretted 
that bear-baiting and cock-fighting were no longer legal 
in England, and had, on two Occasions, travelle*cl from 
London to South America solely in order to witness 
prize fightsi • 

As he so seldom put in an appearance at smart 
gatherings he had not yet encountered Miss Schley, 
nor had he heard a whisper of her much-talked-of 
resemblance to his wife. Her name was known to him 
as that of a \yoman whom one oriwo of his " pals ” began 
to call a “ deuced pretty girl,” butthis interest in her was 
not greatly awakened. The number of deuced pretty 
gifis that had beeg in hi^ife,and in^e Ifvesof his paj^,. 
was legion. »They came and went liltii feathers dancing 
on the wind. mere report of them, therefore, casual 
and drifting, coula not excite his permanent attention, 
or fix th*eir names and the record of their <^rms in His 
fomewhat treacherous memory. Lady Hotlhe had not 
once mentioned the American to him. She was a 
woman who knew how to be silent, and sometimes she 
was silent by instinct, without saying to hefself why. 
Lord Holi^e never appeared on her Wednesdays, and, 
’ 82 
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indeed, those days we?e a r^her uncertain factor among 
the London joys. IfLadyllolme was to be found in 
her hous’e at all, she was usually to be found on 
Wednesday afternoon. She herself considered that 
she was at home on Wednesdays, but this idea of hers 
was often a mere delusion, esp^ially when the season 
had Yuliy set in. There were a thousand things to be 
done. She frequently forgot wfeat the dacy of the week 
was. Unluckily she forgot it on tfie Wednesday suc- 
ceeding her invitation to Miss Schley. The American 
duly tuiijied up in Cadogan Square and was informed 
that Lady Holme was not to be seen. She left her card 


and drove away in h&x ^oup^ with a decidedljg stpny 
expression upon her White face. » 

That day it chanced that Lord Holme came in just 
before his wife and carelessly glanced ov^ tha/cards 
which had been left during the afternoon. He was 
struck by the name of Pimpernel. It tickled his- fanc)f 
somehow. As he looked at it he grinned. He looked 
at it again and vaguelj^recalled some shreds of the club 
gossip about Miss Schley's attractions. When Lady 
Holme walked quietly into her drawing-rcK)m two or 
three minutes later he piet her with Miss Schley's card 
in his hand. • 

” What have you got t^ere, Fritz?" she said. 

He gave her the card. ^ 

“ You never told me you’d run up against her,” he 
remarked. • 

Lady Holme looked at the card and then, quickly, 
.aJt her husbaqd. J ^ ^ 

“ Why — do yjm know Miss Sdiley ? ” she asked, 

« Not I.” ^ 

‘‘Well then?” ^ • 

“ Feno\^ say she's deuced takin*. Tfiat's all. 
And she'^got a fetchin' name — eh? Pinjpernel.” 

• He repeated it twice and began to grin once 
more, and to bend and straighten his legs in the way 
which sometimes irritated his wife. Lady Holme 
was again looking at the card, 
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“ Sorely it isn’t Wednesd^^iy ? "^slsfe said. 

“.Yes, it is. What did you thiftk^tt was ? ” 

“Tuesday: — Monday — I don’t know,” 

“ Where’d you meet her ? ” , 

“Whom? Miss Schley? (At the Carlton, 
lunch of Amalia Wolfslein’s.” 

“ Is she pretty ? ” 

- “Yes.” . c 

There was no hesitation before the reply. 

“ What colour? ” 

“Oh !— not Albino.” 

Lord Holme stared. 

V W^at d’you mean by that; girlie ? " 
t, “ That Miss Schley is remarklibly fair — fairer than 

pretty as you ? " 

finef out for yourself. I’m going to ask 
fier to something — presently.” 

In the last word, in the pause that preceded it, 
there was the creeping sound of the reluctance Lady 
Holme felt in allowing Miss Schley to draw any 
closer to hfer life. Lord Holme did not notice it. 
He only said, — c 

“Right you are. Pimpernel — I” should like to 
have a squint at her.” 

“ Very well. You shall.” 

“ Pimpernel,” repeated Lorll Holme, in a loud 
bass voice, as he lounged out oPthe room, grinning. 

The name tickled feis fancy imm^sely. That 
iS®* evident. t V c ' 

Lady Hoftne full/ intended to ajk Miss Schley 
to the “somethiic^” already mentioned immediately. 
But sotpehow s^eral days slipped by and oit ° was 
difficult to find an unoccupied hour. f!Jtiie Holnie 
oaitis had, of* course, duly gone to the Carlton, but 
there the matter had ended, so far as Lady Holihe 
' was concerned. Miss Schley, however, ^as not so 
heedless as the woman she resembled. She began 
*to return witp some assiduity to the practice of the 


I am j 

“ ft she /IS 
"You can 
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talent of the old^j^tliladelphia days. In those days 
she useti to do aP' fhrn'* in the course of which she 
imitated* some of* the popular public favourites of the 
Stsftes^ and for each ol^her imitations she made up to 
resemble the person nrfmicked. Sho now concentrated 
this talent upon Lady Holfl^e, but naturally the 
metkods she employed in Society were far more 
subtle than those she had fcMrmei:ly used upon the 
stage. They were * scarcely less * effective. She 
slightly dianged her fashion of doing her hair, puffing 
it .out 4ess at the sides, wearing it a little higher at 
the back. The change accentuated her physical 
resemblance to Lady Holme. She happened^to^get 
the name of the dreSsmaker who made most of the 
latter*s gowns, and happened to give her an yprder 
that was executed with remarkable rapidj^. Jmt all 
this was only the foundation upon which she based^ 
as it were, the structure of her delicate revenge. 

Tljat consisted in a really admirable hint — it could 
not be called more — Lady Holme's characteristic 
mannerisms. 

Lady Holme was not? an affected wonftm, but, like 
all women of the workJ who are greatly admired and 
much talked aboift, she had certain little ways of look- 
ing, moving, speaking, bemg quiet, certain little habits 
of laughter, of gravity, that were her own property. 
Perhaps originally nsfftiral to her, they •had become 
'slightly accentuated^ as time went on, and many 
tongues and ^eyes| admired them. That which had 
• been^ unconicioujf had become conscious. The 15 ?- 
away look camya little more Abruptly, ®went a little 
more reluctantly, than it had in the jioung girl's days. 
The Vijtful ^ile Hngered more often^on the lips of the 
t^renties thim on the lips of the teens. Few noticed 
any change, perhaps, but there had been a slight 
chfange, and it made things easier for Miss Schley.* 

Her ey^ was observant although it was generally 
cast down. Society began to smile secretly at her 
talented exercises. Only a select few, Ifce Mrs Wolf- ' 
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stein, knew exactly what |he wis doing and^why she 
was doing it, but the many were entertained, as children 
are, without analysing the cause of their amusement 

Two people, however, wfre indignant — R6bi?i 
Pierce and Rupert Carey. 

Robin Pierce, who li^d an instinct that was almost 
feminine in its subtlety, raged internally, and Rupert 
Carey, who,"^ naturally^ acute, was always specially 
shrewd when his heart was in the game, oper^y shovs^ed 
his distaste for Miss Schley, and went about predicting 
her complete failure to capture the London public as an 


actress. 

<^‘Sbe's done it as a wonfan^** someone replied to 
him. 


r "‘^ot the public, only the smart fools,” returned 
Carey. ^ 

“ The smart fools have more influence on the public 
^very day.” 

Carey only snorted. He was in one of Ws evil 
moods that afternoon. He left the club in which the 
conversation had taken place, and, casting about for 
something to do, some momentary solace for his irrita- 
tion and ennui, he bethought him of Sir Donald UlforS^s 
invitation and resolved to make a chll at the Albany. 
Sir Donald would be out, o{ course, but anyhow he 
would chance it and shoot a caird. 

Sir Donseld’s servant said li^ was in. Carey was^ 
glad. Here was an hour filled up? 

With his usual hasty ,c!decisive st^p hg followed the 
m3Si through a dari< ^d OrientaMoc%ing testibule into’ 
a library, whire Sir Donald was sitting at a bureau of 
teakwood, slowI>«writing upon a large, oblong sheet of 
foolscapcWith a very pointed pen. ® V ^ * 

He»got up, looking rather startled, and »eld out H!s 
haYid, 

* I am glad to see you. I hoped you would come.” 

“ Pm disturbing a new poem,” said Carey. 

Sir Donald’s faded face acknowledged it. 

” Sorry. pi go.” 
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• 

*‘Na no. I have*infinkc I write now 

merely Yor myself, I shall never publish anything 
more. The maunderings of the old are really most 
ihofoughly at home in ^he waste-paper basket. Do sit 
down.'' • 

f^arey threw himself into ^^deep chair and looked 
round. It was a room of books and Oriental china. 
The floor was covered with an exqujsite Persian carpet, 
rich and ^Jelicate in colour, with one of*those vague and 
elaborate designs that stir the imagination as it is 
stirred a strange perfume in a dark bazaar where 
shrouded merchants sit. 

‘‘ I light it with wax candles," said Sir Donald, hand- 
ing Carey a cigar. • 

“ It's a good room to think in, or to be sad in.” 

He struck a match on his boot. ^ / 

“You like to shut out London," hh continued. 

“ Yes. Yet I live in it." • 

“And hate it. So do I. London's like a black- 
browed brute that gefs an unholy influence over you. 
It would turn Mark Tapley into an Ibsen man. Yet 
o^ne can't get away from ct." • 

“ It holds interesting minds and interesting faces." 

“ Didn't Per^a ? " 

“ Lethargy dwells th^e and in all Eastern lands.” 

“You have made up your mind to spend the rest of 
your days in the fog?^ • 

“ No. Indeed, finly to-day I acquired a Campo 
Santo with jypre^ s trees, in^which I intend to make 
home for amy dying romance that still lingers witWn 
me.” ^ • 

He spoke with a sort of wistful w4JmsicaHty. Carey 
stared#hard at him. • * 

* “A Campo Santo's a place for the dead." * , 

“ Wfiy not for the dying ? Don’t they need holy 
ground as much ? ” 

And yhere's this holy ground of yours ? '' 

Sir Donald got up from his chair, y^nt over to the 
bureau, opened a drawer, and took o|t of it a large 
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photograph^ rolled round a piece of wood, which he 
handed to Carey, who swiftly spread it ouf on his 
knees. 

“ That is It” 

“I say, Sir Donald, d’you*^ind my asking for a 
whisky-and-soda ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon: 

He hastily touched a bell and ordered it Mean- 
while Carey examined tne photograph. 

“ What do you think of it?” Sir Donald aStced, 

“ Well — Italy obviously.” 

“ Yes, and a conventional part of Italy.” 

“ Maggiore ? ” , 

^ N©, Como.” ^ 

^ The playground of the honeymoon couple.” 

' f^pt where my Campo Santo is. They go to 
Cadenabbi^c; Bellagio, Villa D*Este sometimes.” 

** I see the fascination. But it looks haunted. 
Youve bought it?” ^ 

** Yes. The matter was arr&nged to-day.” 

The photograph showed a large, long house, or 
rather two Jhouses divided by a piazza with slender 
columns. In the foreground wag water. Through the 
arches of the piazza water was also c/isible, a cascade 
falling in the black cleft of a mountain gorge dark with 
the night of cypresses. To^the right of the house, 
rising from ttys lake, was a tall old. wall overgrown with 
masses of creeping plants and climbing roses. Over it 
more cypresses looked, and at the base of it, near the 
he*ise, were a flight^of woA steps disappel’ring into the 
lake, and anc arched ^doorway within elaborately- 
wrought iron grUle. Beneath the piotograph was 
written, Casa Fmce!^ ® t * 

‘‘ Casaf'" Felice, h’m 1 ” said Carey, withes eyes on 
the photograph. 

/'You think^the name inappropriate?” 

, ‘'Who knows? One can be wretched among sun 
beams. One might be gay among cypresses. And 
Casa Felice belongs to you ? ” 
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“ From to-day." • 

“ Olrf— of course ? ” 

“Yes.* There is a romance connected with the 
Ijouse.” 

What is it ? ’’ • 

‘iLong ago two guilty lovers deserted their re- 
spective mates and the brilliant* world they had figured 
in, and fled there together.” , ^ ^ 

* “ And^uarrelled artd were generally wretched there 
for how many months ? ” 

“ Fo* eight years." 

" The devil ! Fidelity gone mad 1 ” 

“ It is said that dusing those years the mistjess 
never left the garden, except to plunge into the Ihke qp 
moonlight nights and swim through the silver with her 
lover.” ^ 

Carey was silent. He did not t^ke his*feyes from 
the photograph, which seemed to fascinate him. When* 
the syvant came in with the whisky-and-soda he 
started. * 

“ Not a place to be alone in,” he said. 

He drank, and stared again at the photograph. 

* “There’s something, about the place that holds one 
even in a photogtfiph,” he added. 

“ One can feel the strange intrigue that made the 
house a hermitage. It^has been a hermitage ever 
since.” y* , 

• “ Ah ! ” • 

“ An old Italiat^ lady, very rich, owned it, but never 
•lived there. •5he recently die3, and, her heir consented 
to sell it to me.’’^ • • 

" Well, I shmild like to see it in_the flesh — or the 
brick% and m^tar.* But it’s not a plafce to be alone in,” 
repeated Ca*^. “ It wants a woman if ever*^ house 
did.”, • , . 

* “ What sort of woman ? ” 

Sir Doijald had sat down again on the chair 
opposite, and was looking with his exhausted eyes 
through the smoke of the cigars at Carey. 
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“ A fair woman, a womgin wfth a white face, a slim 
woman with eyes that are cords to draw men her and 
bind them to, her, and a voice that can sing them into 
the islands of the sirens.” ^ “ 

“Are there such women in^a world fhat has for- 
gotten Ulysses ? ” « j 

“ Don’t you know it ? ” 

He rollecf the photegraph round the piece of wood 
and laid it on a"table. * , • 

“ I can only think of one who at all answers to your 
description.” o 

“ The one of whom I was thinking.” 
t“ Lady Holme ? ” ♦ 

“ ( 3 { course.” 

^ “ Don’t you think she would be dreadfully bored in 

CasaVeliw,? ” 

“ Horrfoly, horribly. Unless — ” 

“ Unless?” 

“ Who knows what ? But there’s very often arv,unless 
hanging about, like a man at a sft-eet corner, that — ” He 
broke off, then added abruptly, “Invite me to Casa 
Felice some day.” 

“ I do.” 

“ When will you be going there ? ”• 

“ As soon as the London season is over. Some time 
in August. Will you come tfren ? ” 

“ The house is ready for you’^” 

“ It will be. The necessary fepairs will be begun 
now. I have bought it furnished.” - 
***““The lovers’ furniture?” 

“ Yes. I •shall adi a number ofymy own things, 
picked up on my.wanderings.” 

“I’ll^come in* August if you’ll have'^e. ^lit I’ll 
give you the season to think whether you n have me 6r 
whether you won’t. I’m a horrible bore in a hoase — 
the lazy man who does nothing and knows a Ibt. 
Casa Fplice — Casa Felice. You won’t; altdir the 
name ? ” ^ 

“ Would ygu advise me to ? ” 
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I don^t know. T6 kee{> it W^fc tAlfjptfWtff WNWfrof 
the gods, .but I should keep it” MOT SAlAftLE. • 
He poured out another whisky-a»d-soda and 
stiddenly began to curse^ Miss Schley. 

Sir Donald had spc^en to her after Mrs Wolfstein’s 
lunch. • 

“ She*s imitating Lady Holme,” said Carey. 

I cannot see the likeness,” Sir Donalrf said. “ Miss 
Schley se^s to me uninteresting and dommon.” 

“ She is.” 

• * Ailti Lady Holme’s personality is, on the contrary, 
interesting and uncommon.” 

*• Of course. Pimperrfel Schley would be an outrage 
in that Campo Santo* of yours. And yet there is # 
likeness, and she’s accentuating it every day^ sh^ 
lives,” jf 

« Why ? ” 

Ask the women why they do the cursed things* 
they do do.” ^ 

You are a woman-nater ? ” 

“ Not I. Didn’t I say just now that Casa Felice 
wanted a woman ? ButT the devil geneAlly dwells 
where the angel dwelis — cloud and moon together. 
Now you want to*get on with that poem.” 

Half London was smUing gently at the resemblance 
between Lady Holme ^nd Miss Schley before the 
.former made up her <mnd to ask the latter to “ some- 
thing.” And whyi* moved to action by certain 
evidences o^ the/ Philadelpjiia talent which could 
not be misuhderstood, she did ijiakc up her mind, 5t!fe 
resolved that tj^e “something” should 8e very large 
and ^by no means very intimate, ^fety wanders in 
crowds^ . 

^ She sent out cards for a reception, one of those 
affains that begin about eleven, are tremendous at Ifalf 
past, look thin at twelve, and have faded away long 
before'the cjock strikes one. 

Lord Holme hated them. On seveifil occasions he 
had been known to throw etiquette to ^he winds and 
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not to tu& up when his |rife Was giving them. He 
always made what he considered to be a gop'd excuse. 
Generally h^ had “ gone into the country to look at a 
horse.” As Lady Holme sent^ out her cards, andsahv 
her secretary writing the w^rds, " Miss Pimpernel 
Schley,” on an envelope which contained one, she %sked 
herself whether her husband would be likely to play 
her false thi^ time. « 

“ Shall you t)e liere on the twelfth ? ” she^ asked him 
casually. 

“ Why ? What’s up on the twelfth ? ” < „ 

“ I’m going to have one of those things you hate 
— before the Arkell House brll. I chose that night so 
^at e’veryone should run away early. You won’t be 
obliged to look at a horse in the country that particular 

She spoke laughingly, as if she wanted him to say 
'no but would not be very angiy if he didn’t. Lord 
Holme tugged his moustache and looked very ,gerious 
indeed. 

“Another!” he ejaculated. “We’re always havin’ 
’em. Anymusic ? ” 

“ No, no, nothing. There ^re endless dinners that 
night, and Mrs Crutchby’s concert With Calv^ and the 
ball. People will only run in and say something silly 
and run out again.” 

“ Who’s cornin’ ? ” '-t 

“ Everybody. All the tiresonfe dears that have had 
their cards left.” ^ \ 

i ^ Lord Holme jtared at his varnisnad boots aad- 
looked rathefr like a®puzzled boy at^a vivd voce ex- 
minaticn. y 

" The worst or it is, I can’t be in the i^puntrv Idokin’ 
at a hor^e that night,” he said with depre^on, 

“ Why not? ” 

She hastily added, — 

“ But why should you ? You ought to Igs here.” 

“ I’d rather^be lookin’ at a horse. But I’m booked 
‘for the dinner to Rowley at the Nation Club that 
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night I might say the sp^ches were too long and I 
couldn’t ^et away. Eh ? ” 

He looked at her for support. o 

“•You really ough^ to be here, Fritz,’’ she 
answered. n 

I| ended there. Lady Holpje knew her husband 
pretty well. She fancied that the speeches at the 
dinner given to Sir Jacob R«wley, ex- Governor of 
some place she knew •nothing about, fvrould turn out 
to be very lengthy indeed — speeches to keep a man far 
froip hi^home till after midnight. 

On the evening of the twelfth Lord Holme had not 
arrived when the first of his wife’s guests came slowly rfip 
the stairs, and Lady Holme began gently to ma*lte hi% 
excuses to all the tiresome dears who had had th^ir 
cards left at forty-two Cadogan Square. were 

a great many tiresome dears. Th^ stream flowed 
steadily, and towards half-past eleven resembled a 
flood-t^de. 

Lady Cardington, Lady Manby, Mr Bry, Sally 
Perceval had one by one appeared, and Robin Pierce’s 
dark head was visible motinting slowly amM a throng 
ofother heads of all shaf)es, sizes and tints. 

Lady Holme Vas looking particularly well. She 
was dressed in black. Of course black suits everybody. 
It suited her even bet^ than most people, and her 

f own was a triumph. ^I^e was going on to the Arkell 
louse ball, and wore \he Holme diamonds, which were 
superb, and \^ich/she had Recently had reset. She 
■was in perf«:t health, and felt uni»ually young affl! 
unusually defiant. ' As she stoo*d at the top of the 
staircase, smiliifg, shaking hands \|ith people, and 
watcHing R^n f*ierce coming slowly nearer, she 
wfindered a nttle at certain secret uneasinesses — they 
couldfScdr’cely be called tremors — which* had recenity 
oppressed her. How absurd of her to have been 
trouble, evfn lightly, by the impertinent proceedings 
of an American actress, a nobody fro|ti the States, 
without position, without distinction, wj^hout even a 
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husband. ^How could it |)atte» to her what such a 
IJttle person — she always called Pimpernel Schley a 
little person Jn her thoughts— did or did nof do? As 
Robin came towards her she almost — but « netii' 
quite — wished tjiat the speeches at the dinner to 
Sir Jacob Rowley had not l&en so long as .they 
evidently had been, add that her husband v'ere sfand- 
ing beside ker, lookipg enormous and enormously 
bored. t ‘ • . 

“ What a crowd ! ” * 

“Yes. We can’t talk now. Are you going to 
Arkell House?” 

^ Robin nodded. „ 

“ Take me in to supper there. 

* “ May I ? Thank you. I’m going with Rupert 
'Carey” 

“Reatfy'l” ^ 

At this moment Lady Holme’s eyes and manner 
wandered. She had just caught a glimpse of Mrs 
Wolfstein, a mass of jewels, ahd of Pimpernel Schley 
at the foot of the staircase, had just noticed that the 
latter happiened to be dressed in black. 

“ Bye-bye ! ” she added. ^ 

Robin Pierce walked on into the drawing-rooms 
looking rather preoccupied. 

Everybody came slowly ttp the stairs. It was im- 
possible to ^o anything else. ''“Rut it seemed to Lady 
Holme that Miss Schley walked «far more slowly that! 
the rest of the tiresome dears, with a deliberation that 
had a touch of Jnsolen%e in it. Her °straw-colourpd. 
hair was don£ exactl}^ like Lady Holme’s, but she wore 
no diamonds in it. Indeed, she had on no jewels. 
And this absence of jewels, and her«bla<^ gown,tnade 
her skip'^look almost startlingly white, if ^ssibllb whitser 
thgin Lady JHolme’s. She smiled quietly a|^ she 
njounted the stairs, as if she were wrapt in a pleas- 
ant, innocent dream which no one kn^w anything 
about. 

Amalia Wolfstein was certainly a splendid-^a too 
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splendid— foil to hen • The^Jewess was dressed in the 
most vi^^d orange colour, and was very much made. up. 
Her larg4 eyebrows were heavily darkened. Her Ups 
jl^r« scarlet. Her eye^ which moved incessantly, had 
a lustre which suggestefl oil with a strong light shining 
on it. ‘‘Henry” folllwed in her yrake, looking in- 
tensely nervous, and unnaturallj^^alive and observant, as 
if he were searching in the cro^d for a bif of gold that 
someone had -accideittally dropped. • When anyone 
spoke to ffim he replied with extreme vivacity but in 
the fewest possible words. He held his spare figure 
sli^tly sideways as he walked, and his bald head 
glistened under the eletjjtric lamps. Behind them,, in 
the distance, was visible the yellow and sunkAi fac^ 
of Sir Donald Ulford. 

When Miss Schley gained the top of thes^ircase* 
Lady Holme saw that their gowns wctc almSSfexactly 
alike. Hers was sewn with diamonds, but otherwise 
there yas scarcely any difference. And she suddenly 
felt as if the difference made by the jewels was not 
altogether in her favour, as if she were one of those 
women who look their be«t when they are «ot wearing 
any ornaments. Possjbly Mrs Wolfstein made all 
jewellery seem vulgar for the moment. She looked like 
an exceedingly smart jeweller's shop rather too brilliantly 
illuminated; “as if she were for sale,” as an old and 
valued friend of hers^aptly murmured intp the ear of 
Someone who had knbwn her ever since she began to 
give good dinners./ 

. . “ Here we ®are ! Tm chaperoning Pimpernel. But 
her mother arrives to-morrow,” t>egan ^^rs Wolfstein, 
with her strongest accent, while Miss Schley put out 
a liiTfp hand yb meet Lady Holme’s iind very slightly 
acteentuAted her smile. 

‘lyout mother? I shall be delightec^ to meet her. 
I hope you’ll bring her one day,” said Lady Holme, 
thinking moje emphatically than ever that for a woman 
with a complexion as perfect as hers it ^as a mistake 
to wear many jewels. 
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“ ril be most pleased, mother don't go around 
nauch>” replied Miss Schley.’ 

“ Does shg know London ? ” 

“ She does not. She spends most of her time sittinfia 
around in SusanviJle, but she’s b^nd to look after me in 
this great city.” , » . ‘ 

Mrs Wolfstein was'by this time in violent conversa- 
tion with a pMe young pian, who always looked as if he 
were on the point of fainting, but who went litera41y 
everywhere. Miss Schley glanced up iSto Lady 
Holme’s eyes. ^ 

“ I hoped to make the acquaintance of Lord 
Holme to-night,” she murmured. “ Folks tell me 
t^e’s £ most beautiful man. Isn’t he anywhere 
aroqnd ? ” 

Shg,. looked away into vacancy, ardently. Lady 
Holme left a slight tingling sensation in her cool skin. 
For a moment it seemed to her as if she watched herself 
in caricature, distorted perhaps by a mirror with ^slight 
flav/ in It. ' 

“ My husband was obliged to dine out to-nighf, 
unfortunately. I hope he’ll i)e here in a moment, but 
he may be kept as there ar^ to be some dreadful 
speeches afterwards. I can’t think ' why elderly men 
always want to get up and talk nonsense about the 
Royal Family after a heavy dinner. It’s so bad for the 
digestion and the — ah. Sir Dortajd ! Sweet of you to 
turn up. Your boy’s been so iSnkind. I asked hini 
to call, or he asked to call, and h\’s never been near 
fne.” “ o‘ „ . 

Miss Schfey drifted away and was swallowed by the . 
crowd. Sir Do/iald had arrived at '^he top of the 
stairs. ‘ o v, <■ 

“ Le&’s been away in Scotland ever since he^ad the 
pleasure of omeeting you. He only came ^ back 
to-night" • 

“Then I’m not quite so hurt;- ^^e’s always 
running about,. I suppose, to > kill things^ like mv 
husband.” 
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He does manage a goo^ deal in that waj^. If you 
are going to the Arkell House ball you*ll meet him 
there. Hfe and his wife are both-r-’* ^ 

‘VHow did do! Oh. Charley, I never expected to 
see you. I thought it wasn't the thiqg for the 2nd to 
turn up at little hay plirties like thi§. Kitty Barring- 
lavels in the far room, dreadfullj'^bored. Go and cheer 
her up. . Tell her what'll win the Cug. SKe's pale and 
peaky with ignorance* about Ascot’ this year. Both 
going to Arkell House, Sir Donald, did you say ? 
Bring yaur son to me, won’t you ? But of course you're 
a wise man trotting off to bed." 

No. The Duke is a,, very old friend of mine, ajpd 
so—" • • ^ 

Perfect. We'll meet then. They say it's r^lly 
locomotor ataxia, poor fellow 1 but — ah, there's 
Fritz!" • 

Sir Donald looked at her with a sudden inquiring 
shrewdness, that lit up his faded eyes and made them 
for a moment almost y8ung. He had caught a sound 
of vexation in her voice, which reminded him oddly of 
the sound in her singing voice when Mias Filberte 
was making a fiasco gf the accompaniment. Dord 
Holme was visibte and audible in the hall. His 
inimense form towered above his guests, and fejs 
tregiendous'bass voice d^inated the hum of conversa- 
tion round him. La^y^Holme could seejfrom where 
She stood that he was^in a jovial and audacious mood. 
The dinner to Sir jjiacoh Rowley had evidently been 
wejl cooked \a1id gay. Fritf* had ,the satisfied and* 
rather larky air of a naan who has beerf having one 
good time and kitends to have another. She glanced 
into the drawj(ng-«ooms. They were^ crammed. She 
saw in Ihe distance Lady Cardingtofi talking* io Sir 
DonaW Hlford. Both of them looked rather pathetie 
Mm Wolfstein was not far off, standing in the midst of 
a group an^ holding forth with almost passionate 
vivacity and self-possession. Her husband was gH4ihg 
sideways through the crowd with his peculiarly furtive 
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and watchful air, which ^Iways suggested the old 
Qursery game, “ Here 1 am on Tom Tiddler’s* ground, 
picliing up gold and silver.” Lady Manby Was laagii- 
ing in a corner with an archdeacon who looked like^ 
guardsman got up in fancy dreSs. Mr Bry, his eyeglass 
fixed in his left eye, came towar{js the staircase, spying 
delicately like Agag, {frtd occasionally dropping a ‘cold 
or sarcastic ‘word to an acquaintance. He reached 
Lady Holme when Lord Holme was half-way up Jthe 
stairs, and at once saw him. " 

" A giant refreshed with wine,” he observed dropping 
his eyeglass. * 

^ It was such a perfect descfiption of Lord Holme in 
his pkifesent condition that twoi or three people who 
werg standing with Lady Holme smiled, looking 
down the staircase. Lady Holme did not smile. She 
contihucu fchatteiing, but her face wore a discontented 
expression. Mr Bry noticed it. There were very few 
things he did not notice, although he claimed to be the 
most short-sighted man in London. ‘ 

“ Why is your husband so dutiful to-night ? he 
murmured ^o his hostess. “ I thought he always had to 
go into the country to look^at a gee-gee on these 
occasions.” t, 

“ He had to be in town for the dinner to Sir Jacob 
Rowley. I begged him to ^ome back in — How did 
do! How did do! Yes, ver^. Mr Raleigh, do tell 
the opera people not to put ^n Romeo too often 
this season. Of course Melba’s sf^lendid - in it, and all 
that, but still — ” ^ ‘ , 

Mr Bry fixed fiis eyeglass again, and began to smile 
gently like an eidl-minded baby. Lord Holme’s brown 
face was full in view, grinning. His»ej^ were looking 
about .With unusual vivacity. ^ o 

^ “ How eajly you are, Fritz ! Good boy.» L want 
you to look ^fter — ” ^ . 

“ I say, Vi, why didn’t you tell me ? ” . 

*Mr Bry, lotting his eyeglass fall, lookea abstracted 
and lent an attentive ear. If he were not playing 
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prompter to social cotnedief he generally stdod in the 
wings, wtitching and listening to them with a opld 
aisiie'emerft that was seldom devoid of, a spice 'of 

“Tellyou what,Fritl?” 

“JhM Miss Schlejl was comin’'jto-night. Every- 
one’s'talkin’ about her. I sat n^Jct Laycock at dinner, 
and he was ravin’. Told me sh^ was^ to W here and I 
didn’t know it. Rathe* ridiculous, you *know. Where 
is she?” • 

“ Somewhere in the rooms.” 

. What's she like ? ” 

“ Oh ! — I don’t know, ^he’s in black. Go and 109k 
for her.” • * 

Lord Holme strode on. As he passed Mr Bry,hc 
said, — ^ 

“ I say, Bry, d’you know Miss Ffitipernel 
Schley ? ” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Co^e with me, there’s a good chap, and — what’s 
she like ? ” 

As they went on into Ahe drawing-rooms Mr Bry 
dropped out, — , 

“ Some people say she’s like Lady Holme.” 

“ Like Vi ! Is she ? Laycock’s been simply ravin’ 
— simply ravin’ — and Laycock’s not a feller to — where 
is she?” ' 

• “ We shall ,come td*her. So there was no gee-gee 
to look at in the country to-night ? ” 

. J^ord Holn»e*burst into a rofr of lapghter. 

“ There’s the vestal tending her lamp,” Aid Mr Bry 
a moment later. « ^ 

“ The what up to what ? ” 

• Mis# Pimpernel Schley keeping the fire of ’Adora- 
tion c^fuily alight." 

‘imere?” 

“There.” f 

“ Oh, I see ! Jove, what a skin, though^ Eh 1 Isn’t 
.it? She, is deuced like Yi at a distance. Vi looks up 
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just like Aat when she’s siflgin’. '' Doesn’t she, though ? 
EW” 

He wentaon towards her. 

Mr Bry followed him, muripuring, — 

“The giant ■ refreshed wi^h wine. No gee-gee 
a-night. No gee-gef” 



VIII 

“ brougham is at the door, my lady ” 

X “ Tell his lordship,” 

The butler went out, and Lady Holme's maid put a 
long black cloak carefijly^over her mistress's shosilddi’s. 
While she did this Lady Holme stood quite still gazing 
into vacancy. They were in the now deserted yeflow* 
drawing-room, which was still brilliantly Kt>-^£,nd full 
of the already weary-looking flowers which had been 
arranged for the reception. The last guest had gone 
and tHfe carriage was Waiting to take the Holmes to 
Arkell House. 

The maid did somethii^ to the diamonds in Lady 
Holme's hair with deft fingers, and the light touch 
seemed to wake JLady Holme from a reverie. She 
went to a mirror and looked into it steadily. The 
maid stood behind. After a moment Lady Holme 
lifted her hand suddenl;^ to her head, as if she were 
going to take off her Ifara. The maid could not repress 
a slight movement I of startled astonishment. Lady 
Holme saw Jtf in the glass, •dropped her hand, ancL 
saicl, — * • 

*‘C'est toutu Josephine. Vous pouvez vous en 
alien”* / . 

Myci, miladi.” 

Sly >^nt out quietly. 

•Two or three minutes passed. Then tord Holme's 
deep ba$s vo^e was audible, humming vigorously, — 

“ Ina, Ina, oh, you should have seen llbr I 
Seen her with her eyes cast down. 

101 
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She looked upon tfie floof, 

And all the Johnnies swore , 

i'hat J^na, Ina — oh, you should have seen her I— 

That Ina was the chk-t%\ girl in town.” 

c 

Lady Holme Trowned. } 

“ Fritz ! '' she Sailed rather anarply. 

Lord Holipe appeared with a coat thrown over his 
arm and a hat in his ha^nd. Hi^ brown face was beam- 
ing with self-satisfaction. ' 

Well, old girl, ready ? What*s up now ? 

I wish you wouldn^t sing those horrible mdsic- 
hall songs. You know I hate them.” 

^ “ Music-hall ! I like that. Why, it*s the best thing 
in The Chick from the Army and Navy at the Blue 
'Theatre.” 

** It*., disgustingly vulgar.” 

“ What next ? Why, I saw the Lord Chan — ” 

I daresay you did. Vulgarity will appeal to the 
Saints of Heaven next season if things go on as ^\hey*re 
going now. Come along.*’ 

She we;it out of the ro^m, walking more quickly 
than she usually walked, and holding herself very 
upright. Lord Holme followed, forming the words 
of his favourite song with his lips, and screwing up 
his eyes as if he were looking at an improper peep- 
show. When they were in' the electric brougham, 
which spuh along with scanUely any noise, he 
began,— 

“ I say, Vi, how longVe you known Miss Schley ? ** 

“ I don’t know! Some weeks.** 

Why didn’t you tell me ? ** 

“I did. I skid I had met her ^t^'^rs Wolfstein’s 
lunch.” ( ^ o 

^ “ No, but why didn’t you tell me how like, you she 
was?” ' ^ ^ . 

' There was complete silence in the brqpgham for a 
minute. Then Lady Holme said, — 

I had noSidea she was like me.” ' 

‘‘Then yqu’re blind, old girl. She’s like you if 
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you*d Ijpen a chorus-girl Jnd known a lot of things 
Ijoj^don't know/' * • 

** Really, Perhaps she has been a chofus-girl.” 

ril bet she has, whether she says so or not/' 

He gave a deep chuckle. Lady Holme's gown 
rustfed as she leaned ifack in hqj; corner. 

‘‘ And she's goin' to Arkell Hou5>e. Americans are 
the very devil for gettin' on. •Laycock'^was telHn' me 
to-night tte.t — " * 

‘‘I Jon't wish to hear Mr Laycock's stories, Fritz. 
They don't amuse me." 

“ Well, p'r'aps they're hardly the thing for you, Vi. 
But they're deuced amu^n’ for all that” ^ • 

He chuckled again. Lady Holme felt an intense 
desire to commit some act of physical violence. • She 
shut her eyes. In a minute she heard iier,, husband^ 
once more beginning to hum the refrain about Ina. 
How utterly careless he was of her desires and requests.* 
Ther® was somethingr^animal in his forgetfulness and 
indifference. She had loved the animal in him. She 
did love it Something deep down in her nature 
ajiswered eagerly to its* call. But at rfloments she 
hated it almost^ with •fury. She hated it now and 
longed to use the whip, as the tamer in a menagerie 
uses it when one of his beasts shows its teeth, or sulkily 
refuses to perform one of its tricks. 

* Lord Holme v^j^^nt on calmly humming till the 
brougham stepped in the long line of carriages that 
stretched away into the niglit from the great portico 
of Arkell rfouse. • ^ ^ 

People were already going in to supper when the 
Holgies arriv/d. The Duke, upon# whom a painfuj 
ipaladv was beginning to creep, was bravely welcoming 
his innijmerable guests. He found it already impossible 
t9 ^ unaided up and down stairs, and •sat in a lafge 
armchair clyse to the ball-room, with one of his pretty 
daughters near him, talking brightly, and occasional!)^ 
stealing wistful glances at the dancers, #ha were visible, 
through a high archway to his left, pe was a thin^ 
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middle-aged man, with a dliriouS, transparent ^look in 
Iks • face — something crystalline that was nearfcK' 
beautiful. t 

The Duchess was swarthy ^ind masterful^ yery* itf- 
telligent and grand^ dame. Vivacity was easy to her. 
People said she had bejp a goocJ hostess in her crkdle^ 
and that she, had presided over the ceremony of her 
own baptism Mn a most autocratic and successful 
manner. It wa# quite likely. * ^ 

After a word with the Duke, Lady HoIim went 
slowly towards the ballroom with her husbana. She 
did not mean to dance, and began to refuse the requests 
of «vould-be partners with charming protestations of 
fatigue! Lord Holme was scanning the ballroom with 
his big brown eyes. 

“Arq yqu go\ng to dance, Fritz?” asked Lady 
Holme, nodding to Robin Pierce, whom she had just 
'seen standing at a little distance with Rupert Carey. 

The latter had not seen her yet, but as Robin 
returned her nod he looked hastily round. 

‘‘ Yes, I promised Miss Schley to struggle through 
a waltz with* her. Wonder if She’s dancin’ ? ” 

Lady Holme bowed, a little ostentatiously, to 
Rupert Carey. Her husband saw it and began at once 
to look pugilistic. He could not say anything, for at 
this moment two or three men strolled up to speak to 
Lady Holme. While she wa^ talking to them,. 
Pimpernel Schley came in sight waltzing with Mr 
Laycock, one of those abqprmally th\n, narrow-featured, 
Tmart men, with ibold, inexpressive eyes, in whom 
London abounds. 

Lord HoImqfS under-jaw resume^ its nafural 
position, and he walked away and ^ was lost in t\\p 
crowd, following the two dancers. ^ ^ 

Take me in to supper, Robin. I'm tired.” ' ^ 
f This way. I thought you were never coming.” 

• “ People stayed so late^ I can’t thinl? why. I’m 

sure it was dreadfully dull and foolish. How odd Mr 
'"Carey’s looking ! When I bowed to him just now he 
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didn't rejturn it, but oftly stored at me as if I were a 


lobin Pierce made no rejoinder. They descended 
the *great staircase ar^ went towards the picture- 
gallery. 

-“•‘Find a corner wh<i)re we catj, really talk.** 

Yes, yes." 

He spoke eagerly. 

Here-^this is perfect.” 

They sat down at a table for two that was placed 
in an angle of the great room. Upon the walls above 
them looked down a Murillo and a Velasquez. Lady 
Holme was under the Murillo, which representec|,thiTee 
Spanish street boys {flaying a game in the dust with 
pieces of money. > ^ 

“ A table for two," said Robin Pierce. “ I have 
always said that the Duchess understands the art of 
entertaining better than anyone in London, except you 
— whegi you choose.** » 

“To-night I really couldn*t choose. Later on, Tm 
going to give two or three concerts. Is anything the 
matter with Mr Carey ? ** • 

“ Do you think so ? **• 

“ Well, I hope it isn*t true what people are 
saying.** 

“ What are they saying ? ** 

“That he*s not veiy judicious in one way.** 

A footman poif^d champagne into her glass. 
Robin Pierce U)uchra the glasg. 

* ‘“Thatw^y?** > 

“ Yes. It would be too sad.** 

“ Let us hope it isn’t true, then.** 

“ You know hifti well. Is it true ? ” 




l<5oked at her earnestly. 

* “ Yes. I like Mr Carey.** 

There wis a rather unusual sound of sincerity in* 
her voice. ^ ^ 

“ And what is it that you like in him ? " 
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“Oh, I don’t know. Pie taflcs shocking Qonsense, 
6f Course, and is down on people and things. • An ^^^ 
absurdly unsophisticated at moments, though he kn^s 
the world so well. He’s not like you — not a diplom&t. 
But I believe if he.had a chance he might do something 
great.” • .. ' *• 

Robin felt as if the hidden woman had suddenly 
begun to speJtk. •Why did she speak about Rupert 
Carey?’' * * • ‘ 

Do you like a man to do something great ? ”^he said. 

" Oh, yes. All women do.” 

“But I perpetually hear you laughing at the big 
p6bp^f — the Premiers, the •Chancellors, the Arch- 
bishops, the Generals of the worfd.” 

^Because I’ve always known them. And really 
they are socoften*quite absurd and tiresome.” 

“ And — Rupert Carey ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s nothing at all, poor fellow ! Still, there’s 
something in his face that mtidces me think h« could 
do an extraordinary thing if he had the chance. I saw 
it there to-night when he didn’t bow to me. There’s 
Sir Donald^ son. And whaf a dreadful-looking woman 
just behind him.” • 

Leo Ulford was coming down tne gallery ‘with a 
gaunt, aristocratic, harsh-featured girl. Behind him 
walked Mr Bry, conducting a very young old woman, 
immensely «mart, immensely viv^ious, and immensely 
pink, who moved with an unnecessary alertness that 
^was birdlike, and turned her head •about sharply 
on a long, t|jin rW 2 ck decorated with a large diamond 
dog-collar. Slung at her side there was a tinv jewelled** 
, tube. (r 

“ Tljat’s Mrs Leo.” 

“ She must be over sixty.” 

“ She is.” 

The quartet sat down at the next table^ Leo Ulford 
did not see Lady Holme at once. When he caught 
sight of her ht got up, came to her, stood over her and 
pressed her h|nd, 
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“Beop away,” he* exj^ained. “Only back to- 

Tve been complaining to your father about you/' 

® A slow smile overspread his chubby face. 

“ May I see you again after supper ? ” 

‘^If you can find mi.** .. 

‘‘ I can always manage to find what, I want/* he 
returned, still smiling. ^ " 

When had gone 'back to his table Robin Pierce 
said,— ^ 

'** How insolent Englishmen are allowed to be in 
Society I It always strikes me after Tve been a long 
time abroad. Doesn’t^an^body mind it?" * 

“ Do you mean that you consider Mr Ulfori 
insolent?** ’ 

“ In manner. Yes, I do." » • 

“Well, I think there's something like Fritz about 
him.** 

Robin Pierce could ♦not tell from the way this was 
said what would be a safe remark to make. He 
therefore changed the subject. 

. “Do you know what' Sir Donald's bdfen doing?” 
he said. ^ ^ 

“Ko. What?^' 

“Buying a Campo Santo." 

“ A Campo Santo ! Is he going to bury himself, 
then ? What do yoapiean, Robin ? '' 

“ He called it a yampo Santo to Carey. It's really 
a wofiderful ^h®use in Italy, 4 >n Como. Casa Felice 
is the name of it. I know it well." * ^ 

“ Casa Felice. How delicious ! But is it the place 
for Sir Donald?" I 

.‘‘Why not?" * 

“ E(^r an old, tired man. Casa Felice. Won't t^ 
name^eem an irony to him when he's theYe ? ** 

*“You tljink an old man can't be happy any- 
where ? ** 

“ I can't imagine being happy old," 

“Why not?" 
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“Oh!’’' — she lowered feer vbice — “if you „ want to 
know, look at Mrs Ulford.” • 

**Your husk theory again. A question of lo!Sls. 
But you will grow old gracefully— some day in tlie far 
future.** 

** I don*t think J sh^ll grow otd at all.** 

‘^Then— ?** 

“I think 1 shall rdie before that comes — say 
at forty-five. 1 couldn*t live Vith wrinkles all over 
my face. No, Robin, I couldn’t.* Anc^, — look 
at Mrs Ulford! — perhaps an ear-trumpet set with 
opals.** 

** What do the wrinkles matter ? But some day you’ll 
find l*m right. You’ll tell me so. You’ll acknowledge 
that your charm comes from within, and has survived 
the mutilation of Jthe husk.” 

“ Mutilation ! What a hideous sound that word 
has, Why don’t all mutilated people commit suicide 
at once ? I should. Is Sir Ebnald going to dive in 
his happy house ? ” 

‘‘ Naturally. He’ll be there this August. He*s 
invited RujJert Carey to staylthere with him.” 

‘‘And you?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ I suppose he will. Everybody always asks you 
everywhere. Diplomacy is so universally — ” 

She brok.e off. Far away, at ±he end of the gallery, 
she had caught sight of Miss Schley coming in with 
her husband. They sat ^own at a^ table near th^ door. 
^ ^^obin Piereg followed her eyes and understood her 
silence. 

“ Are you go^tg on the first ? ** he asked. 

“WJiatto?” 

“ Miss Schley’s first night.” 

“Is it on"' the first? I didn’t know. We"^can*t 
We’re dining at Bray ley House that.evenirjg.” 

“ What a pity ! ** he said, with a light touch of half 
playful malice. “You would have seen her as sh^ 
really is — froty all accounts.” 
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“ And What is MisstSchleif' really ? ” 

“ Thtf secret enemy of censors.” 
i<C)hl’* 

“•Y ou dislike her. Why ? ” 

“ I don’t dislike her A all.” 

“ Do you like her ? ” 

“*No. .1 like very few womeft*. I* don’t understand 
them.” ' , * 

“ At anyrate you understand — Say, Miss Schley — 
better than man would.” 

“ 01:>— a man 1 ” 

“ I believe all "women think all men fools." 

Lady Holme laughed, not very gaily. 

“ Don’t they ? ” he insisted. 

“ In certain ways, in certain relations of life, i 
suppose most men are — rather short-sighted.” * 

“ Like Mr Bry.” • * 

" Mr Bry is the least short-sighted man I know. . 
That’s why he always wears an eyeglass.” 

“ T?) create an illusion ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” 

She looked down th? long room. Between the 
heads of innumerable pien and women sne could see 
Miss Schley. H»r husband was hidden. She would 
have preferred to see him. Miss Schley’s head was 
by no means expressive of the naked truth. It 
merely looked cool, self-possessed, and — so Lady 
Holme said to her^f — extremely AmeriJan. What 
she meant by tha/ she could, perhaps, hardly have 
explained. • * • 

“ Do you admire Miss Schley’s appearance ? ” 

Robin Pierce spoke again with a touch of 
humorous malice* He knew Lady® Holme so well* 
that h^ had no objection to seem wanting in^tact to 
her ypm he had a secret end to gain* She ‘looked 
at* him sharply, leaning forward over the table and 
opening her eyes very wide. \ . 

“ Why are you forgetting your manners to-night 
and bombarding me with questions ? ” 
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“ The Ksual reason — de\l0puring curiosity.” * 

She hesitated, looking at him. Then suddf^jnly her 
face changed. Something, some imp of 'adonl^ 
frankness, pelped out of it at him, and her whole bod^ 
seemed confiding. ^ ^ 

“Miss Schley is going about London imitating me. 
Now, isn't that true' ? Isn't she ? 

“ I believe* sj[ie is. Damned impertinence ! ” 

He muttered thfe last^'words ueder his breath. 

“ How can I admire her ? ” 

There was something in the way she said that which 
touched him. He leaned forward to her. 

“ Why not punish her for it ? ” 

’^“How?” c 

“ Reveal what she can't imitate.” 

‘^What's that?” 

“All yoi/ hide and I divine.” 

“ Go on.” 

“She mimics the husk. She couldn't mimic the 
kernel.” 

“ Ice, my lady ?” 

Lady Hplme started. Tijil the footman spoke she 
had not quite realised how deepjy interested she was m 
the conversation. She helped herself to some ice. 

“You can go on, Mr Pierce,” she said when the man 
had gone. 

“But you understand.” 

She shodk her head, smiling, ffer body still lopkecT 
soft and attractive, and deliciously feminine. 

“Miss Schley happen^ to have some"' vague resem- . 
blance to youdn height and colouring. She is a clever 
mimic. She used to be a professional mimic.” 

“Really!” t 

“ That was how she first became known.” 

“ In* America?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why should she imitate me ? " 

“ Have you been nice to her ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Yes. Nice enough.” 
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Robin shook his head. ^ 

‘‘ You^think she dislikes me then ? . 

^®T)o women want definite reasons for h^lf the things 
thgytlo? Miss Schley i^ay not say to herself that she 
dislikes you, any more than you say to yourself that you 
dislike her. Nevertheless — ” * 

‘‘ We should never get on. Nb.” 

“ Consider yourselves enemies — for no* reasons, or 
secret woman’s reasons^ It’s safer.” ’ * 

Lady Hdflme looked down the gallery again. Miss 
Schley’s^air head was bending forward to some invis- 
-ible person. 

“And the mimicry ?”^he asked, turning again ^o 
Robin. ♦ • 

“ Can only be applied to mannerisms, to the ninety- 
ninth part, the inconsiderable fraction of ]j^our charm. 
Miss Schley could never imitate the hidden ‘woman, the 
woman who sings, the woman who laughs at, denies 
herself ^hen she is not ^nging.” 

“ But no one cares for her — if she exists.” 

There was a hint of secret bitterness in her voice 
when she said that. • > 

Give her a chance—^nd find out. But you know 
already that numbers do.” 

He tried to look into her eyes, but she avoided his 
gaze and got up. 

“ Take me back to the ballroom.” 

“ You are going t»*dance?” 

“ I want to ^ee wno’s here.” 

• As they p&ssed the next table LajJy Holme nodded 
.to Leo Ulford. He bowed in return and ihdicated that 
he was following almost immediately. ^Mrs Ulford put 
down *her ear-truihpet, turned her head sharply, and 
lootced at Lady Holme sideways, fluttering h^r pink 
eyelidar • , % ^ 

How exactly like a bird she is,” murmured Lady 
Holme. ♦ ^ 

“ Exactly — moulting.” * 

Lady Holme meant as she walked down the gallery, 
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to stop a'hd speak a few gSy words to Miss Schley and 
^er husband, but when she drew near to tfteirj^table 
Lord Holmej. was holding forth with such unusual Wlii- 
bility, and Miss Schley was lis^ning with such profoiyid 
attention, that it did not seem worth while, and she 
went quietly on, thinking they ^id not see her. ®^Lord 
Holme did not. Buf’the American smiled faintly as 
Lady Holmec and Rojpin disappeared into the hall. 
Then she said,4n reply to her animated companion, — 

“ Tm sure if I am like Lady Holme I ought to say 
Te Deum and think myself a lucky girl, t ought, 
indeed.’" 

, Lady Holme had not been in the ballroom five 
miniites before Leo Ulford came up smiling. 

“ Here I am,” he remarked, as if the statement were 
certain to ^ive universal satisfaction. 

Robin looked black and moved a step closer to 
Lady Holme. 

*1 Thank you, Mr Pierce,” she said. 

She took Leo Ulford’s arm, nodded to Robin, and 
walked away, 

Robin stood looking after her. He started when he 
heard Carey’s voice saying, — « 

“Wliy*d’you let her dance '*^with that black- 
guard ? ” 

‘‘ Hulloa, Carey ! ” 

** Come to the supper-room. I want to have a yarn 
with you. ' And all this ” — he fij^de a wavering, yet 
violent, gesture towards the darfcers — “might be a 
Holbein.” ' 

“ A danc6 of death ? What nonsense you talk 1 ” 

“ Come to thp supper-room.” 

Robin lookea at his friend narrowly. 

“Ybu're bored. Let’s go and take a stroJl ddWn 
-Park Lane.” o 

“ No. Well, then, if you won’t — ” 

“ I’ll come.” 

He put hi^arm through Carey’s and they went out 
together. - 
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Lady ‘Holme was genenAly agreeable to tnen. She 
wa^ pat ticularly charming to Leo Ulford that nigljt. 
!H»‘^was*not an interesting man, but ^e seemed to 
interest her very much. They sat out together for a 
long time in the cornet of a small drawing-room, far 
aw^ from the music. She had saM to Robin^JW6'ce 
that she thought ther# was something about Leo Ulford 
that was like her husband, and when she'falked to him 
she found the resemblance even greater than she had' 
supposed. * 

Lorti Holme and Leo Ulford were of a similar type. 
Both were strong, healthy, sensual, slangy, audacious in 
a dull kind of fashion— jLady Holme did not calj^ it 
dull — serenely and perpetually intent upon havmg 
everything their own way in life. Both lived fof tire 
body and ignored the soul, as they would have ignored^ 
a man with a fine brain, a passionate heSrt, a narrow 
chest and undeveloped muscles. Such a man they 
would have summed yp as “ a rotter.” If they ever 
thougfit of the soul at all, it was probably under some 
such comprehensive name. Both had the same simple 
and blatant. aim in life, an aim which governed all their 
actions and was the generator of most of their thoughts. 
This aim, expressed in their own terse laagOage, was 
"to do themselves jolly well.” Both had, so far, 
succeeded in their ambition. Both were, consequently, 
profoundly convinced of th^ir own cleverness. In- 
tellectual conceit — tiife conceit of the brain— i^ as not^* , 
ing to physical conceit — the conceit • pf, the body. 
Apute intelligence is always dhpable, of unea3mcss,.can 
always make room for a doubt. But th( self-satisfac- 
tion of the little-brained and big-musded man who has 
nevefhada rebuff or a day’s illness Ts cased in triple 
b/hss. Lady Holme knew this self-sati$factf 9 n well. 
She had seen it staring out of her husbsu^’s big biibwii 
eyes., ^ Sire «w,it now ia the boyish eyes 4)f. Leo Ulfqrd. 
Slref'was at ttoBte wkh,^ and rather liked itt . in ' trull, 
it had at leosl^ Oi^.^fleritr— from the womiaa^ point of 
view— it was deoistvely masculine. 
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Whether Leo Ulfbrd w^, or was not, a blackguard, 
a$ Mrs Trent had declared, did not matter® to^er 
Three-quarter^ of the men she knew were blackguards 
according to the pinched ideas^ of Little Peddlingtop, 
Mrs Trent might originally have issued from 
thefev . ^ 

She got on easily wfch Leo Ulford because she was 
experienced ihr the tres^tment of his type. She knew 
exactly what to do ‘with it; how Ho lead it on, how to 
fend it off, how to throw cold water on its enterprise 
without dashing it too greatly, how to banish an*y little, 
sulky cloud that might appear on the brassy horizon 
witJhout seeming to be solicitous. 

Tlfe type is amazingly familiaf to the woman of the 
llon^on world. She can recognise it at a glance, and 
^£an send it in its armchair canter round the circus with 
scarce a crac^ of the ring-mistress’s whip. 

To-night Lady Holme enjoyed governing it more 
than usual, and for a subtle reaspn. ,, 

In testing her power upon Leo Ulford she was 
secretly , practising her siren’s art, with a view that 
would have ,>surprised and disgusted him, still more 
amazed him, had he known it. cShe was firing at the 
dummy in order that later she might make sure of 
hitting the living man. Leo Ulford was the dummy. 
The living man would be Fritz. 

Both dummy and living man were profoundly, 
ignorant of 6er moving principle, ^'^he one was radiant 
with self-satisfaction under her fusillade. The other, 
ignorant of it so ffir, wo6ld have been fifrious in the 
knowledge of ft. 

She knew— ai^ laughed at men. 

Presently she ^turned the converSteition, which* was 
getting,^* little too personal — on Leo Ulford’s side — \o 
^ subject very present in her mind that night ** ^ 

‘‘ Did you have a talk with Miss Schley -the pthfer 
d4y after I left ? ” she asked. “ I ran away on purpose 
to give you a chance. Wasn’t it gOod-natUred of me, 
‘when I was really longing to stay ? 
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Leo Olfotd stretched oilft his long legs slowly, his 
typ^ v/ay of purring. • * 

^ “ rd rather have gone on yarning with you.” 

^ Then you did have^a talk 1 She was at my house 
to-night, looking quite delicious. .You know sj>^ 
conquered London ? 

That sort*s up to every move on the board.” 

. “ What do you mean ? What bo^rd ? ^ 

She looked at him Vith innocent inquiry. 

“ I wish*men didn^t know so much,” she added, with 
a sort ?>f soft vexation. ‘‘You have so many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge and we so few — if we 
respect the convenances!' ^ 

“ Miss Schley wouWn't respect 'em.” 

He chuckled, and again drew up and then stretchec^ 
out his legs, slowly and luxuriously. , » . 

“ How can you know ? ” 

“ She's not the sort that does. She's the sort that's 
always kicking over the traces and keeping it dark. I 
know 'em.” 

“ I think you're rather unkind. Miss Schley's 
mother arrives to-morrow.” • 

* Leo Ulford put up bis hands to his baby moustache 
and shook with Isflighter. 

“ That's the only thing she wanted to set her up in 
business,” he ejaculated. “ A marmar. I do love 
those Americans!” ^ ^ 

“But you speaV as if Mrs Schley were a stage 
property ! ” . 

. “ I'll bet *she is. Wait till you s^e hej. Why, it's a 
• regular profession in the States, being a marmar. I 
tell you what — ” § 

He leaned forArard and fixed his blue eyes on Lady 
ifolmp with an air of profound acuteness. 

“ Ar6 you going to see her? ” • 

• “ Mrs Schley ? I daresay.” 

“ Well, you remember what I tell you. She^ll be as* 
dry as a dog-biscuit, wear a cap and spectacles with 
gold rials, and say nothing but ‘ Oh, mj^, yes indeecf ! ’ 
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to everytiung that’s said t^ her.* DoeandSe come from 
Siisanville ? ” ' e^. ,, 

“ How extraordinary ! I believe she does.” 

Leo Ulford’s laugh was ^trftihiphant and 5)rQ- 
"Tbn^d. 

“that’s where O^ey breed mamars 1 ” ha ^lxclahjied, 
when he was able tS speak. Women are stunn- 
ing.” ' ' ' , 0 

“Pm afraid.! don’t quite understand, ” said Lady 
Holme, preserving a quiet air of pupilage. “ But 
perhaps it’s better I shouldn’t. Anyhow, I atfe quite 
sure Miss Schley’s mother will be worthy of her 
daughter.” r 

“ ■? ou may bet your bottom dollar on that. She’ll 
be what they call ‘ a sootable marmar.’ I must get my 
Jvife to shoot a card on her.” 

“ I hope you’ll introduce me to Mrs Ulford. I 
’ should like to know her.” 

" Yours isn’t the voice to talkc down a trumpet,” said 
Leo Ulford, with a sudden air of surliness. 

“I should like to know her now I know you and 
your father.’’ • 

At the mention of his father Leo Ulford’s discon- 
tented expression increased. *■ 

“ My father’s a rotter,” he said. “ Never cared for 
anything. No shot to speak of. He can sit on a horse 
all right. Had to, in South America and Morocco and, 
all those pfaces. But he never regally cared about it, 
I don’t believe. Why, he’d rather look at a picture 
than a thoroughbred an^ day!” * 

At this t^oment Sir Donald wandered into the 
room, with his Aands behind his thin back, and his 
gyes searching the walls. The Duke possess°ed.a 
splendid* collection of pictures. 

“There hedsl” said Leo, gruffly. 

“ He doesn’t see us. Gro and tell him Pm here.” 
“Why? He might go out again if we* keep mum. 
“But I want to speak to«him. Sir Donald I Sir 
’Donald!” 
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Sir DonaAd^turned roud!& at the second ^summons 
jnd #anfe, towards them, looking rather embarrassed. 

" Hulloa, pater ! ” ^aid Leo. , 

, Sir Donald nodded Jo his son with a conscientious 
effort to seem familiar and genial. ^ ^ 

‘i Hulloa !? he rejo^ed in a hollo>y voice. 

“Your boy has been instructing me in. American 
mysteries,” said Lady Holme, “D,o tal^e me to the 
ballroom, Sir Donald.^' ^ 

Leo^ Ullord’s good humour returned as abruptly 
as it had departed. Her glance at him, as she spoke, 
-had seemed to hint at a secret understanding between 
them in which no one— certainly not his father — mas 
included. • • 

^ “ Pater can tell you all about the pictures,i' he 
said, with a comfortable assurance, whicjj he did not 
strive to disguise, that she would be supremely 
bored. . 

H^ stared at her .hard, gave a short laugh, and 
lounged away. 

When he had gone, Sir Donald still seemed em- 
barrassed. He looked at? Lady Holme apologetically, 
and in his faded eyes she^saw an expression that reminded 
her of Lady Carmngton. It was surely old age asking 
forgiveness for its existence. 

She did not feel much pity for it, but with the 
.woman of the worjd's natural instinct^ to smooth 
rough places — especially for a man — slie began to 
devote herself to cheering ^Sir Donald up, as they 
slowly macfe their way through* room after room 
^ towards the distant sound of the music? 

“I hear youVe been plunging ! ” sl|s began gaily. 

Sir Donald lobked vague. 

“ ym afraid I scarcely — ” 

“roVgive me. .1 catch slang frotrf my husban<f 
He*s ruining^ my English. I mean that I hear youVe* 
been investing — shall I say your romance ? — in ^ a 
wonderful place abroad, with a fascinating name. I 
hope yoti'll get enormous interest.” 
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A faint colour, it was lifee tho» ghost of a tJlush, rose 
io Sir Donald's withered cheeks. 

“ Ah, Mr Qarey — " 

He checked himself abruptljf, remembering what Ije 
heard from Robin Pierce. 

Mr Pierce was my iriforinant. He kqows 
your place and says ifs too wonderful. I adore the 
name.” * c ^ 

^Casa Felicei You would ncft advise me to change 
it, then ? ” 

“Change it! Why?” ^ 

“Well, I — one should not, perhaps, insist before- 
ha^^d that one is going to haye happiness, which must 
alwaj^ lie on the knees of the godfe.” 

^ *VOh» I believe in defiance.” 

There was an audacious sound in her voice. Her 
long talk with Leo Ulford had given her back her 
belief in herself, her confidence in her beauty, her 
reliance on her youth. , ^ 

“You have a right to believe in it. But Casa 
Felice is mine.” 

“ Even ton buy it was a defiance — in a way.” 

“ Perhaps so. But then — ” • 

“ But then you have set out and j^ou must not turn 
back, Sir Donald. Baptise your wonderful house 
yourself by filling it with happiness. Another gave 
it its name. Give it yourself the reason for the;, 
name. 

Happiness seemed to shine suddenly in the sound 
of her speaking ^oice, &s it shone in *her singing 
voice when fee theme of her song was joy. Sir 
Donald's manneralost its self-consciousness, its furtive 
diffidence. * 

“Ycul — you come and give my house its real 
baptism,” he said, with a flash of ardour that,*‘issuing 
from him, was like fire bursting out of a dreary mar^h 
lahd. “ Will you ? This August ? ” “ 

“ But,” she hesitated, “isn't Mr Carey coming?” 

At this moment they came into a big drawing* 
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room thSt immediately preceded the ballr6om, with 
whi^ it* communicated by an immense doorway hui^ 
Vith curtains of white velvet They could see in the 
distance the dancers moving rather indifferently in a 
lancers. Lord Holme *and Miss Schley were dancm^ 
in the set nearest to the doorway, anti on the sid^- cli^at 
face*d the drawing-rc^m. Direetly *Lady Hdltne saw 
the ballroom she saw them. A sudden, ^ense of revolt, 
the defiance of joy carried on into the defiance of anger, 
rose up in ifer. 

“ If^r Carey is coming Til come too, and baptise 
your house,” she said. 

Sir Donald looked surprised, but he answered, vjjth 
a swiftness that did not seem to belong to old ag€P, — 

“ That is a bargain, Lady Holme. I regard that 
a bargain.” 

‘‘ ril not go back on it.” • 

There was a hard sound in her voice. 

They entered the ballroom just as the band played 
the cfosing bars of the lancers, and the many sets 
began to break up and melt into a formless crowd 
which dispersed in vagous directions. ^The largest 
number of people moyed towards the archway near 
which the Duke* was still sitting, bravely exerting 
himself to be cheerful. Lady Holme and Sir Donald 
became involved in this section of the crowd, a^ 
^naturally followed in its direction. Lord Holme and 
'Miss Schley were at ci short distance behirfd them, and 
Lady Holme was aware of this. The double defiance 
w^s still alite in her, and wa§ strengthened by a clear 
sound which reached her ears for a moftient, then was 
swallowed up by the hum of conversation from many 
inteArening voices — the sound or the Americanos 
dtawHng tones raised to say something she c©uld not 
catch; •As she came out into the hall, close* to th« 
Duke’s chair, she saw Rupert Carey trying to make hia 
way into tlfe ballroom against the stream of dancers. 
His face was flushed^ There were drops of perspiration, 
on his forehead, and the violent expression that was 
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perpetually visible in his rid-brojvn eyes, lighting them 
up as with a flame, seemed partially <^scured u's iy>y a 
haze. The violence of them was no longer Vivid but 
glassy. "" 0 

^ Lady Holme did not notiA all this. The crowd 
wak^und her, and* she was secretly preoccupied.^ jShe 
merely that Rupert Carey Was close to her, "'and 
she knew who^ was following behind her. A strong 
impulse came upoA her' and she yielded to it without 
hesitation. As she reached Rupert Carey She stopped 
and held out her hand. ® 

“ Mr Carey,” she said, “ IVe been wanting to speak . 
to you all the evening. Why didn^t you ask me to 
dahce:? « 

She spoke very distinctly. Carey stood still and 
stared at her, and now she noticed the flush on his face 
knd the unnatural ^expression in his eyes. She under- 
stood at once what was the matter and repented of her 
action. But it was too late to draw back. Carey 
stared dully for a instant, as if he scarcely knew who 
she was. Then, with a lurch, he came closer to her, 
and, with a wavering movemeQt, tried to find her hand, 
which she had withdrawn. ^ 

“ Where is it ? ” he muttered in^ a thick voice. 
Where is it ? ” 

^ He groped frantically. 

^“Sir Donald!” Lady Holme whispered sharply,^ 
while the people nearest to them^began to exchange* 
glances of surprise or of amusement. 

She pressed his arm ^nd he tried to draw her ocu 
But Carey waft exactly in front of her. It was im- 
possible for her to^escape. He found her hand at last, 
took it limply in ms, bent down and began to ki^s it, 
mumbling some loud but incoherent words. • 

^ ThelDuke who, from his chair, was a witness* of the 
scene, tried to raise himself up, and a vivid spot of 
scarlet burned in his almost transparent cheeks. His 
daughter hastened forward to stop his effort. Lady 
Holme dragged her hand away violently, and Carey 
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suddenly Burst Into tears, “^ir Donald hurried Lady 
HoliAii and Cafey tried to follow, but was forcibly 
prevented by two men. , 

When at length Ladv Holme found herself at the 
otfier end . of the great hall, she turped and saw hm 
husband coming towards her with a Ipok offuixon his 
face. ^ ^ 

“ I wish to go home,** she^ said^ to -him in a low 
voice. • • 

She withdrew her hand from Sir Donald*s arm and 
quietly 6ade him good-bye. Lord Holme. did not say 
a word. 

“Where is the Duch^s?’* Lady Holme added 
“ Ah, there she is ! ** •' 

She saw the Duchess hurriedly going towards the 
place where the Duke was sitting,^ intercepted her 
swiftly, and bade her good-night. 

“ Now, Fritz ! ’* she said. 

She^was conscious that a number of people was 
watching her, and her voice and manner were absolutely 
unembarrassed. A footman took the number of her 
cloak from Lord Holme <ind fetched the» cloak. A 
voice cried in the distance, “ Lord Holme*s carriage ! ** 
Another, and neared voice, echoed the call. She passed 
slowly between two lines of men over a broad 
^trip of carpet to the portico, and stepped into the* 
Dtougham. ^ 

As it glided away into the night she heard her 
husband*s loud breathing. 

• He did nbt speak for tw^ or three piinutes, but 
breathed like a man who had been running, and moved 
violently in the carriage as if to keep s|ill were intoler- 
able to*him. The Window next to him was up. He let 
it dftwn. Then he turned right round to his wife, who 
was leaning back in her corner wrapped u^ in her black 
cloak. 

“With the^Duke sittin* there!** he said in a loud 
voice, With the Duke sittin* there ! ** 

There was a sound of outrage in the voice* 
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‘‘DicJn’t I kick that sweep®out of the fiouse?” he 
.added. «Didn»tI?*» ^ c 

*'1 belieye you asked Mr Carey not to call any 
more.*' 

Lady Holme’s voice had no excitement in it. 
‘‘^skedhim!* I — ” 

“DoiTt'make su(5h a noised" Fritz. The men will 
hear you.” ** ^ 

“ I told him if^ he ever camtf again I’d have him put. 
out.” 

“Well, l\e never has come again.” ^ 

“What d’you mean by speakin’ to him? What 
dVou mean by it?” c 

^^ady Holme knew that •her husband was a 
thoroughly conventional man, and, like all conventional 
men, had |l horror of a public scene in which any 
woman belonging to him was mixed up. Such a scene 
alone was quite enough to rouse his wrath. But there 
was in his present anger something deeper, mor^ brutal, 
than any rage caused by a breach of the conventions. 
His jealousy was stirred. 

“ He didn’t speak to yom You spoke to him.” 

Lady Holme did not deny^it. 

“ I heard every word you said,” continued Lord 
Holme, beginning to breathe hard again. “ I — I — ” 
Lady Holme felt that he was longing to strike he**, 
that if he had been the same man, but a collier or, ^ 
labourer, torn in another class of life, he would not have 
hesitated to beat her. The tradition in which he had 
been brought up ^controlled him. But sh*e knew that if , 
he could have beaten her he would have hated her less, 
that his senselrof bitter wrong would have at once 
diminished. In self-control it gre>V. The spark rose 
to a jffame. * 

“ You’re af damned shameful woman ! ” he said. 

The brougham drew up softly before their hcfuse. 
Lord Holme, who was seated on the side next the 
house, got out first. He did not wait on the pavement 
to assist his wife, but walked up the steps, opened the • 
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door, and Vent into tb« hall? Lady Holme followed. 
She I 2 er husband, with the light behind him, stand- 
ir% with his hand on the handle of the half door. For 
an instant, she thought that he was going to shut her 
ouf. He actually pushed the door till the light was 
almost'hidden. Then he flung it open with bang, 
threw^’down his hat anrf strode ups^tairs. ^ “ 

If he had shut her out ! She found herself wonder- 
ing what would have become o? her, where she would 
have gone. She would have had to go to the Coburg, 
or to Cla^idge’s, without a maid, without luggage. As 
she slowly came upstairs she heard her husband go into 
the drawing-room. Was l^e waiting for her there? 05 
did he wish to avoid hei»? When she reached the bt&ad 
landing she hesitated. She was half inclined to go„in 
audaciously, to laugh in his face, turn his fury into 
ridicule, tell him she was the sort of woman who is born 
to do as she likes, to live as she chooses, to think of 
nothing^^but her own will, consult nothing but her 
whims of the moment. But she went on and into her 
bedroom. 

Josephine was there anctbegan to take the diamonds 
out of her hair. Lady Holme did not say a word. 
She was listening irltently for the sound of any move- 
ment below. She heard nothing. When she was un- 
cbressed, and there was nothing more for the maid to do,^ 
sne began to feel unea^sy, as if she would rather not 
dismiss the girl. Bui it was very late. Josephine 
strangled her yawns with difficulty. There was no 
excuse for keeping her up anf longef. 

. “You can go.” ^ 

The maid went out, leaving Lady hlolme standing 
in the middle of th^ big bedroom. Next to it on one 
side® was Lord Holme’s dressing-room. On the^pther 
side there was a door leading into Lddy Holme’s 
boudoir. Almost directly after Josephine had gone 
Lady Holme Heard the outer door of this room opened, 
and the heavy step of her husband. It moved about 
the foom, stopped, moved about again. What could he 
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be doing 7 She stood w^ere srtie was, listening. Sud- 
denly the door between the rooms was throw;rf open and. 
Lord Holme appeared. 

“ Where Vthe red book ? ” ^le said. 

“ The red book ! 

** Wfeere is it | Dyou hear ? 

“ Whal^o you w^nt it for ? 

That sweep’s address.” 

What are*you going to dcf? Write to him ? ” 

** Write to him!” said Lord Holme, with bitter 
contempt. . ‘* Tm goin* to thrash him. Where is 
it ? ” 

You are going now ? ” < 

** IVe not come up to answ^t questions. Tve come 
foe? the red book. Where is it ? ” 

** The li^ttle drawer at the top on the right hand of 
the writing-table.” 

Lord Holme turned back into the boudoir, went to 
the writing-table, found the book, opened it, fpund the 
address and wrote it down on a bit of paper. He 
folded the paper up anyhow and thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket. Then, without saying another word 
to his wife, or looking at her, he went out and down'the 
staircase. 

She followed him on to the landing and stood 
there till she heard the hall door shut with a bang 

A clogk below struck four. ^She went back into the 
bedroom and sank into an armchair. 

A slight sense of confusion floated over her mind 
for a moment, like a cloud. She was nof accustomed to^ 
scenes. Tnere had been one certainly when Rupert 
Garey was forbidden to come to the house any more, 
but it had been brief, and she hatl not been present 
at it^*^ She had only heard of it afterwards. Lord 
Holme had Been angry then, and she had rather liked 
his anger. She took it as, in some degree, a measure oi^ 
his attachment to her. And then she had had no 
feeling of being in thi wrong or of humiliation. She 
had been charming to Carey, as she was charming to* 
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kU ri^en. He had lo^t bis head. He had mistaken the 
relations %;cisting h^ween her and her husband , and^ 
imagined that such a woman as she wgs must be 
unljappily mated with s^ch a man as i,ord Holme. 
The passionate desire to console a perfectly-contented 
womsm had caused him to go too fai^ and brjflg down 
upon himself a fiat of*^ exile, whifch he co^d not defy 
since Lady Holme permitted it t%go fofthj^and evidently 
was not rendered miserable by it. So the acquaintance 
with Rupert ^Carey had ceased, and life had slipped 
along once more on wheels covered with india-rubber 
tyres. 

And now she had rene\^ed the acquaintance publiclp 
and with disastrous restilts. ^ 

As she sat there she began to wonder at herself,, at 
the strength of her temper, the secret violence of her 
nature. She had yielded like a child to a sudden 
impulse. She had not thought of consequences. She 
had ignq^ed her worldly knowledge. She had considered 
nothing, but had acted abruptly, as any ignorant, un- 
educated woman might have acted. She had been the 
slave of a mood. Or had she been the slaves of another 
woman — of a woman whom she despised ? 

Miss Schley hid certainly been the cause of the 
whole affair. Lady Holme had spoken to Rupert 
parey merely because she knew that her husband was^- 
immediately behind l^er with the American. There 
had been within her at that moment something of a 
broad, comprehensive feeling, mingled with the more 
limited personal feeling of *hnger , against another 
woman's successful impertinence, a sentiment of revolt 
in which womanhood seemed to rise^p against the 
selfish 'tyrannies of men. As she had walked in the 
cro^d, and heard for an instant Miss Schley's drawling 
voice speaking to her husband, she had* felt as if the 
forbidding of^the acquaintance between herself and 
Rupert Carey had been an act of tyranny, as if the 
acquaintance between Miss Schley and her husband 
wei^a worse act of tyranny. The feeling was wholly 
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unreasonable, of course, 'kow eould Lord ifplme knoW 
.that she wished to impose a veto, even a^'‘h» ha^? 
And what r^son wa$ there for such a veto ? That lay- 
deep down within her as wcy^nan's instinct. No> rgan 
could have understood it. 

Anfinow Lord Holme had gone out in the'd^ad ot 
the night £9^thrash Carey. ^ 

She beganp to think ^bout Carey. 

How disgusting he had Been. A drunken man. 
must be one of two things — either terrilile oj absurd. 
Carey had, been absurd — di^usting and absurd. It 
had been better for him if he had been terrible. But 
mumblings and tears! She» remembered what she had 
sai^ of Carey to Robin Pierce-^that something in his 
eyes, one of those expressions which are the children of 
the eyes, or^of the lines about the eyes, told her that he 
was capable of doing something great. What an irony 
that her remark to Robin had been succeeded by such 
a scene! And she heard again the ugly spund of 
Carey’s incoherent exclamations, and felt again the 
limp clasp of his hot, weak hand, and saw again the 
tears running over his flushed, damp face.* It was all 
very nauseous. And yet — had she been wrong in what 
she had said of him ? Did she even think that she had 
been wrong now, after what had passed ? 

What kind of great action had she thought 
would be capable of if a chancy to do something great 
were thrown in his way ? She said to herself that she 
had spoken at random, as one perpetually speaks in 
Society. Ajid t^ien sne remembered. Carey’s ayes. 
They were ugly eyes. She had always thought them 
ugly. Yet, no^<i and then, there was something in the^, 
something to hold a woman — no, pefhaps not that— but 
something to startle a woman, to make her tmnk> 
wonder, even* to make her trust. And the sctoe which 
had just occurred, with all its weakness* its fatuity," it’s 
maundering display of degradation and tne inability of 
any self-government, had not somehow destroyed the 
impression made upon Lady Holme by that something 
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C|rey*s 8yes. What ^she liad said to Robin Pierce 
she myjht’ not choose ever |o say again. She would* 
nflt choose ever to say it again — of tl^at she was 
certaiii — but she had no^ ceased to think it. 

•A conviction based upon no evidence that could be 
brought' forward to convince anyone *is the last thing 
that can be destroyed ih a woman^s heart. ' 

It was nearly six o’clock when Lady JFiolme heard 
a step coming up the stairs. S^he was >still sitting in 
the deep chilr, and had scarcely moved. 'The step 
startled fier. She put hfir hands on the ^rms of the 
chair and leaned forward. The step passed her bed- 
room. She heard the door<pf the dressing-room opene<^ 
and then someone movilig about 

Fritz ! ” she called. Fritz ! ” o 

There was no answer. She got up and v^nt quickly 
to the dressing-room. Her husband was tnere in his 
shirt sleeves. His evening coat and waistcoat were 
lying half on a chair, half on the floor, and he was in 
the act of unfastening his collar. She looked into his 
face, trying to read it 

“Well?” she said. “W,ell?” 

*** Go to bed ! ” he said brutally. 

“ What have yoil done ? ” 

“ That’s my business. Go to bed. D’you hear ? ” 
She hesitated. Then she said, — 

“ How dare you speak to me like that? Have you 
seen Mr Carey ? ” 

Lord Holme suddenly took his wife by the shoulders, 
oushpd her out of the roonf, shut^ the door, and 
locked it. ^ 

They always slept in the same bed<9oom. Was he 
not going to bed af^ill ? What had happened ? Lady 
.i^olAe could not tell from his face or manner an]^thing 
of what l^d occurred. She looked at hdr clock and 
l^aw <hat her husband had been out of the house for two 
hours. Indignation and curiosity fought within her, 
and she became conscious of an excitement such as she 
•had;^ever felt before. Sleep was impossible, but she 
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got into bed and lay theFi: listening to the doises pafe 
,by her husband in his dressing-room. She ''c<mla just 
hear them /aintly through the door. Presently th^sy 
ceased. A profound^Silence ^igned. There was, a sofa 
in the dressing-room. Could he be trying to slee^ on 
it? Such a thin| seemed incredible to Her. For Lord 
Holme, ^Sltitough he could rcugh it when he was 
shooting or bunting, at home or abroad, and cared little 
for inconvenieace' when there was anything to kill, was 
devoted to comfort in ordinary life, a?id eixtremely 
exigent in his own houses. For nothing, fof nobody, 
had Lady liolme ever known him to allow himself to 
,be put out 

*she strained her ears as shevlay in bed. For a long 
tipie the silence lasted. She began to think her 
husband must have left the dressing-room, when she 
heard a noise a^ if something — some piece of furniture 
— had been kicked, and then a stentorian “ Damn ! ” 

Suddenly she burst out laughing. She shook 
against the pillows. She laughed and laughed weakly, 
helplessly, till the tears ran down her cheeks. And 
with those., tears ran away her anger, the hot, strained 
sensation that had been within her ever since the scene 
at Arkell House. If she had wom'anly pride it melted 
ignominiously. If she had feminine dignity — that pure 
t^and sacred panoply which man ignores at his owjp 
proper peril — it disappeared. The “ poor old Fritz '' 
feeling, #hich was the most human, simple, happy 
thing in her heart, started into vivacity as she realised 
the long legs flovying into air over the ed|;e of the short;^ 
sofa, the peht-up fury — fury of the too large body on 
the too small rejiting-place — which found a partial ^^ent 
in the hallowed objurgation of the British Philistine. 

Vl^th every moment that she lay in the big bed sb^ 
was punishing Fritz. She nestled down among the 
pillows. She stretched out her limbs iuxurioHsly.\ 
How easy it was to punish a man I Lying there 3he 
recalled her husband’s words, each detail of his treat- 
ment of her since she had spoken to Carey. He>bad 
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^called hgr “ a datnned*shameful woman.” That was of 
|ill tl!e worst offence. She told herself that she ought 
to, that she must, for that expression alotie, hate Fritz 
fqr %ver. And then, immediately, she knew that she 
had forgiven it already, without effort, without 
thought.^ ^ 

She understood flie type with whicK she had to 
deal, the absurd boyishness that was finked with the 
brutality ofjt, the lack*of mind to give words their true, 
their inmost meaning. Words are instruments of 
torture, or the pattering confetti of a carnival, not by 
themselves but by the mind that sends them forth. 
Fritz’s exclamation might have roused eternal eamify 
in her if it had been uttered by another man. Coming* 
from Fritz it won its pardon easily by having a* 
brother, *‘Damn.” i. ^ 

She wondered how long her husband would be ruled 
by his sense of outrage. 

Towards seven she heard another movement, another 
indignant exclamation, then the creak of furniture, a 
step, a rattling at the door. She turned on her side 
towards the wall, shut h&r eyes and breSthed lightly 
and regularly. T|je key* revolved, the door opened and 
closed, and she heard feet shuffling cautiously over the 
carpet. A moment and Fritz was in bed. Another 
moment, a long sigh, and he was asleep. • 

. Lady Holme still lay awake. Now^ that her 
attention was no longer fixed upon her husband’s 
immediate prpceedings she began to wonder again what 
had happened between him and RwperU Carey. She 
would find out in the morning. 

And presently she too slept. 



IX 


I N the morning Lord Holme woke very late and in 
a different humour. Lady Holme was already up,* 
sitting by a little table and pouring out tea, when he 
^tretcned himself, yawned, turned^ over, uttered two or 
three booming, incoherent exclamations, and finally 
raised himself on^one arm, exhibiting a touzled head 
and a pair of blinking eyes, stared solemnly at his wife’s 
white figure and at the tea-table, and ejaculated, — 
‘‘Eh?” 

“Tea?” she returned, lifting up the silver teapot 
and holding it towards him with an encouraging, half- 
playful gesture. 

Lord Holme yawned again, 'put up his hands to his 
hair, and then looked steadily at the "teapot, which his 
wife was moving about in the sunbeams that were 
shining in at the window. The morning was fine. 

“ Tea, Fritz ? ” 

He smiled and began to roll out of bed. But the 
action woke up his memory, and when • hg was on his 
feet he lookec^, at Ws wife again more doubtfully. She* 
saw that he was beginning, sleepily but definitely, tO' 

J ;onsider whether he should go on being absoluteV 
urious ^about the events of the preceding night, 
acted with promptitude. ^ 

“ Don’t be frightened,” she said quickly.^ “ I’ve 
made up my mind to forgive you. You’re^iOnly a grdat 
schoolboy after all. Come along.” 

She began to pour out the tea. It made a pleas^t 
little noise falling into the cup. The sun was wondw- 
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^lly bri^t in the pretty room, almost Italian in its 

f oldoo warmth. Lady Holme^ black Pomeranian, 
ixie, stood on its hind legs to greet him. He came 
up to the sofa, still Uoking undecided, but with a 
wavering light of dawning satisfaction in his 
eyes, ** ^ , 

“You behaved ^damned Badly la^ night,** he 
growled. ^ 

He sat down beside his wife with a bump. She put 
up her J^an^to his rough, brown cheek. 

“ We both behaved atrociously,** she answered. 
•“There*s your tea.** 

She poured in the cream and buttered a thin J^e«e 
of toast. Lord Holfte sipped. As he put the cup, 
down she held the piece of toast up to his mouth. »He 
took a bite. ^ * / 

“ And we both do the Christian act and forgive each 
other,** she added. 

H^ leaned back. Sleep was flowing away from 
him, full consciousness of life and events returning to 
him. 

“What made you jpeak to that -feller?** he 
sdid. - ^ • 

“ Drink your tea. 1 don*t know. He looked 
miserable at being avoided, and — ’* 

‘‘Miserable! He was drunk. He*s done for him- 
self in London, and pretty near done for you 
too.** 

As he thought about it all a cloud began to settle 
over his face. Lady Holme saw it^nd^aid, — 

“That depends on you, Fritz.** 
y She nestled against him, put her liind over his, and 
Xept on lifting his hand softly and then letting ijt fall on 
his knee, as she went on, — 

“ That all depends on you.** 

•“How?**, 

He began to look at her hand and his, following 
th^r movements almost like a child. 

^ ‘^If we are all right together, obviously all right, 
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very, very par-ti-cu-lar-ly all right-^^voyez vous, mon oety» ' 
chou ? — they will think nothing of it. ‘ Poor Mr Carey !. 
What a pityr the t)uk«’s champagne is so goodH' 
That's what they'll say. But <5f we — you and I-^are 
not on perfect terpis, if you behave like a bear that’s 
been sitting on a wasps’ nest — why then they’ll'say — 
they’ll say—”,' ^ ' 

“ What’ll they say ? ” < . 

“They’ll say,” ‘•That was reallj»' a most painful scene 
at the Duke’s. She’s evidently been behaving quite 
abominably. . Those yellow women always bring about 
all the tragedies — ’ ” 

o ’^^ellow women ! ” Lord Holme ejaculated. 

, He looked hard at his wife. *^It was evident that 
his 'mind was tacking. 

- “ Miss Scl^ley heard what you said to the feller,” he 

added. 

“ People who never speak hear everything — 
naturally.” n 

“ How d’you mean — never speak ? Why, she’s full 
of talk.” 

“ How well she listened to'him ! ” was Lady Holme’s 
mental comment. ' 

“ If half the world heard it doesn’t matter if you 
hnd I choose it shouldn’t. Unless — ” 

“ Unless what?” 

“ Unless you did anything last night — afterwards— 
that will make a scandal ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“Did you?” r ‘ 

“ That’s all right.” 

He applied himself with energy to the toast. Lady 
tiolme recognised, with a chagrin which she concealed^ 
that Lord Holjne was not going to allow himself to'W ' 
“ managed ” into any revelation. She recognised it so 
thoroughly that she left the subject at onc^. 

“ We’d better forgive and forget,” she said. “ After 
all, we are married and I suppose we must stick to- 
gether.” 
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Thejfe was a clevei*note of regret in her voice. 

“•Are* you sorry ? ” Lord Holme said, with a manner 
that suggested a readiness to be suHy, > 

, •* For what ? ” • 

“ Yhat we’re married ? ’’ , 

She sat calmly considering. 

“Am I? Well.'i must think. It’s'oo difficult to,, 
be store. I must compare you»with othdr men — ” 

“ If it cqpies to thaV I might do a* bit of comparin’ 
too.’’ • 

“ I should be the last to prevent you, old boy. But 
■ I’m sure you’ve often done it already and always made 
up your mind afterwwds that she wasn’t quite up tfte 
marrying mark.’’ 

“ Who wasn’t ? ” 

" The other — horrid creature.” 

He could not repress a chuckle. 

“You’re deuced conceited,” he said, 

“ You’ve made me so.” 

“ I— how?” 

“ By marrying me first and adoring me after- 
wards.” • 

They had firyshed*tea and were no longer pre- 
occupied with cups and saucers. It was very brigh| 
in the room, very silent. Lord Holme looked at his, 
•Avife and remembered how much she was admired hy 
other men, how many men would give — wl|^tever men 
are ready to give — to see her as she was just then. It 
occurred to him that he wou^d have been rather a fool 
if he had yielded to his violent impulse«and shut her 
* out of the house the previous night. 

“ You’re never to speak to that c^ again,” he saicj. 
^‘P’you hear?” * , 

"Whisper it close in my ear and ^’11 try to hear.. 
Your voice is so — what’s your expression — so 
infernally soft.” 

He put his great arm round her. 

“D’youhear?” 

“ I’m trying.” 
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ril make you.” 

• Whether Lord Holme succeeded or not, ^-.ad>L 
Holme had no opportunity — even if she desired it — of 
speaking to Rupert Carey fof some time. He*I^t 
I^ndon and went; up to the North to stay with his 
mother. The only, person he saw before he went was 
^ Robin Pierce*' He came round ib Half Moon Street 
early on the i ftewioon t^of the day after the Arkell 
House ball. Rdbin was at home and Cargy walked in 
with his usual decision. He was very pale, and his 
face looked very hard. Robin received him coldly and 
did not ask him to sit down. That was not necessary,* 
of Q^rse. But Robin was standing by the door and 
^id not move back into the roomf 

^ Pm going North to-night,” said Carey. 

** Are yotw? ” , 

“Yes. If you don’t mind I’ll sit down.” 

Robin said nothing. Carey threw himself into an 
armchair. r 

“ Going to see the mater. A funny thing — but she’s 
always glad to see me.” 

“ Why not .J”’ 

“ Mothers have a knack thSt way. Lucky for sons 
like me.” 

There was intense bitterness in his voice, but there 
wcis a sound of tenderness too. Robin shut the dooi- 
but did noj sit down. 

“Are you going to be in the country long?” 

“ Don’t know. Wha| time did you Jeave Arkell 
House last night 

“ Not till after Lady Holme left.” 

“Oh!” ^ , 

He ^ was silent for a moment’ biting his jeJky 
moustache. ^ 

“ Were you in the hall after the last lancers i ” 

“ No.” 

You weren't?” 

He spoke quickly,, with a sort of relief, hesitated, 
then added sardonically, — 
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But* of course ym know — and much worse than 
fhe ^ifvfJSjst The art of conversation isn't dejid 
yet, whatever the — perhaps you saw gie being got 
outi? ” m 

No, I didn't. 

** But you do know ? " • 

‘^Naturally." ^ ^ 

‘‘ I say, I wish you'd let me have — ", * 

He checked himself abruptly, and muttered,— 

Good God ! What a brute I am." 

He* sprang up and walked about the room. Presently 
he stopped in front of the statuette of the “ Danseuse de 
Tunisie!^ ^ ^ 

“ Is it the womaiwthat does it all, or the faiff ” he 
said. I don't know. Sometimes I think it'sone^anfl 
sometimes the other. Without the fan there's purity, 
what's meant from the beginning—^' * 

By whom ? " said Robin. ‘‘ I thought you were an 
athei^ ? " 

Uh, God ! I don't know what I am." 

He turned away from the statuette. 

** With the fan there's so much mor^ than purity, 
than what was meant to complete us — us devils — men. 
But — mothers dfin't carry the fan. And I’m going 
North to-night." 

** Do you mean to say that Lady Holm^ — ^ " 

Robin's voice was stern. 

Why did she say that to me ? " 

** What did she say ? " 

, “ That She wished to speak tq me, to dance with 
me. 

She said that ? How can you l^aow ? ” 

“Oh, I Wasn't so drunk that I couldn't hear the 
vbice from Eden. Pierce, you know her. Shefikes you. 
Tell Ijer to forgive as much as she ^an. 'W^ill you? 
And tell he^ not to carry the fan again when fools like 
me are about." 

^ And then, without more words, he went out of tha 
room and left Robin standing alone. 
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Robin looked at the statuette, and refiiember^ 
what Sir Donald Ulford had said directl/'^h^ 
it — “Forgive me, that fan makes that statuettfe 
wicked.” * ^ ^ 

“ Poor old Carey ! ” he murmured. * 

His indignation at Carey’s conduct, which had^been 
hot, had nearly diefd away. V 

“If I had ^ told him what she said about him at 
supper I ” he thpu^ht * • 

And then he began to wonder whether tady Holme 
had changed her mind on that subject. Surely she 
must have changed it. But one never knew — with 
women. He took up his hat and gloves and went out. 
if iwidy Holme was in he meant to give her Carey's 
^Tiessage. It was impossible to be jealous of Carey 
•now. 

^ Lady HoWne was not in. 

As Robin walked away from Cadogan Square he 
was not sure whether he was glad or sorry that he had 
not been able to see her. * 

After his cup of early morning tea Lord Holme had 
seemed to bej*dear old P'ritz” again, and Lady Holme 
felt satisfied with herself despite the wagging tongues 
of London. She knew she had d6ne an incautious 
thing. She knew, too, that Carey had failed her. Her 
impulse had been to use him as a weapon. He hac^^ 
pAved a broken reed. And this failure on his part was 
likely to correct for ever her ibcautious 'tendencies. 
That was what she told herself, with some contempt for 
men. She did not tell hefself that the use*to which she. 
had intended* to ^ut Carey was an unworthy one. . 
Women as beaut^ul, and as successful in their beauW, 
a£ she was seldom tell themselves* these medicinaK 
truths. • • 

She Vent about as usual, and on several occasions 
took Lord Holme with her. And though she saw«a 
light of curiosity in many eyes, and saw lips almost 
forced open by the silent questions lurking within msyiy 
minds, it was as she said it would be. The im^ 
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mediate fuftire had beea in ifritz’s hands, and he had 
mlkie enough. 

•• He had made it safe. Even the Duchess of Arkell 
was qnite charming, and Ifid the whole burden of blame 
— v7here it always ought to be laid, of course — upon the 
man’s ^shoulders. Rupert Carey wa# quite done for 
socially. Everyone ^id so. Even* Upner Bohemia 
thought, blatant intemperance — in a Dulws house — an 
unnecessary defiance flung at tffe Blue Ribbon Army. 
Only Amalia*Wolfstein, who had never succeeded in 
getting in invitation to Arkell House, remarked that 
“It was probably the champagne’s fault! She had 
always noticed that where^ the host and hostess werq, 
dry the champagne waarapt to be sweet.’’ ^ 

Yes, Fritz had made it safe, but — " , 

Circumstances presently woke in Lady Holme’s 
mind a rather disagreeable suspicion that tliough Fritz ' 
had “come round’’ with such admirable promptitude 
he had reserved to himself a right to retaliate, that he 
perhaps* presumed to fancy that her defiant action, 
and its very public and unpleasant result, gave to 
him a greater license than he had, possessed 
before. • 

Some days after*the early morning tea Lord Holme 
said to his wife, — 

^ “ I say, Vi, we’ve got nothing on the first, have 
we ? ” ^ ^ 

There was a percepfible pause before she replied. 
“Yes, we have. We’ve accepted a dinner at Brayley 
^ouse.’’ • • ^ 

, llord Holme looked exceedingly put out 
>Brayley House. What rot ! ’’ he exclaimed. “ I 

F te those hind-leg affairs. Why on earth did you * 
:ept it ? ” \ ' 

“ Dear boy, you told me to. But why f” 

‘i Why what ? ’’ 

“ Why are you so anxious to be free for the first ? ” 

“ JVell, it’s Miss Schley’s d/6ut at the British. Every- 
. one’s goin’ and Laycock says — " > 
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'‘Tm not very interested in#Mr Laycocfc'l aphorisms, 
Fritz. I prefer yours, X truly do.” ^ 

‘^Oh, ^11, Tm as good as Laycock, I kn<?w. 
Still—” I 

“YouVe a thousand times better. And so every- 
body’s going on^Miss Schley’s first night? I 3njy wish • 
we could, bjjkt we*caiift. Let’s pht up with number two. 
We’re free on the second.” 

Lord Holme (lid ncS look ^ all appeased. 

That’s not the same thing,” he §aid.* 

“What’j the difference? She doesn’t change the 
play, I suppose?” 

No. But naturally on Jthe first night she wants all 
hef friends to come up to the Scratch, muster round — 
dpn’^you know ? — and give her a hand.” 

“ And slje thinks your hand, being enormous, \yould 
be valuable? But we can’t throw over Brayley House.” 

Lord Holme’s square jaw began to work, a sure sign 
of acute irritation. ^ 

If there’s a dull, dreary house in London, it’s 
Brayley House,” he grumbled. “ The cookin’s 
awful — pokon — and the wine’s worse. Why, last 
time Laycock was there they actually gave 
him — ” * 

*‘Poor dear Mr Laycock! Did they really? But 

what can we do? I’m sure I don’t want to 4)e 
poisoned either. I love life.” ^ 

She ^ras looking brilliant. Lord Holme began to 
straddle his legs. . ^ 

‘'And there’g the box!” he said. *“A box.nex% 
the stage tfiat holds six in a row can’t stand empty 
on a first nigftt, eh? It’d throw a damper on'^the 
' whole house.” ^ \ 

“fm afraid I don’t quite understand. Wh\t 
box ? ” 

“ Hang it all !— ours.” * 

“I didn’t ’ know we had^ box for this important 
social function.” \ 

' I-»ady Holme reafty made a great effort to kgep* 
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thckice ouj'of her voic», but one or two fragments 
figged ^ff^evertheless. 

‘‘Well, I tell you IVe taken a box .and asked 
Lawock — 9 

The reiterated mention of this hallowed name was 
a little^too much for Lady Holme’s equ&nimity. 

“ If Mr Laycock’sdPgoing the box woniti be empty. 
So that’s all right,” she rejoinq^. “Mr Laycock will 
•make enough^noise to give the critics -a lead. And 
I supposg that’s all Miss Schley wants.” 

“But it isn’t!” said Lord Holme, violently letting 
hhnself down at the knees and shooting himself up 
again. ♦ 

“ What does she waflt ? ” 

“ She wants you to be there.” 

“.Me! Why?” 

“ Because she’s taken a deuce bf a fancy to ' 
you.” 

“ Really 1 ” 

An iceberg had entered the voice now. 

“Yes, thinks you the smartest woman in London, 
and all that. So you are.” • 

I’m very sorry, but*even the smartest woman in 
London can’t throw over the Brayleys. Take another 
box for the second.” 

Lord Holme looked fearfully sulky arid lounged 
out of the rgom. . ^ 

On the following morning he strode iftto Lady 
Holme’s bouc^ir about twelve with a radiant face. 

’ “It’s all right!” he exclaSmed. “Talk of diplo- 
matists I I ought to be an ambassador.”* 

lie flung himself into a chair, gririfcing with satis- 
faction like a schrfolboy. 

“What is it?” asked Lady Holm^ lookitjg ri|> 
from he^ writing-table. 

I’ve been# to Lady Brayley, explained the whole 
thirig/and got us both off. After all, she was a friend 
of rty mother’s, and knew me jn kilts and all that. 
s<j she bught to be ready to cfe me a favour. She 
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looked a bit grim, but she’s® done it. I^ou’ve only 
« got to tip her a note of thanks.’’ ' ' 

“ You’ro mad then, Fritz ! ” 

Lady Holme stood up suddenly. 

“ Never saner.” 

He put onef hand into the breast pocket,, of his® 
coat and polled out' an envelope. 

“ Here’s what she says to you.” 

Lady Holme tore the note ‘open. 

C- 

“Brayley House, W. 

** Dear Viola, — Holme tells me you made a 
^^ntifitake when you accepted jny invitation for the ^ 
first, and that you have long been pledged to be 
present on that date at some theatrical performance 
or other. <I am sorry I did not know sooner^ but 
of course I release you with pleasure from your 
engagement with me, and I have already filled up 
your places. — Believe me, yours always sinceiely, 

Martha Brayley.” 


r 

Lady Holme read this mote carefully, folded it 
up, laid it quietly on the writing-table and re- 
peated, — 

“ You’re mad, Fritz.” 

“ What d’you mean — mad ? ”^ ^ 

“ You’ve made Martha Bray ley my enemy for 
life.” 

“Rubbish!” ‘ 

“ I beg jhsur pardon. And for — for—” 

' She stoppeC It was wiser not to go on. Perfiaps 
• her face spoke for her, even to So dull an observer 
as Lotd Holme, for he suddenly said, with a com'^lete 
change of torfe, — ' , 

“I forgave you about Carey.” * 

“Oh, I seel You want e quid pro quo, ^Imnk 
you, Fritz" 

“Don’t forget to^ tip Lady Brayley a '•note of 
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thanks,” he said rather •loudly, getting up from his 

cham 

" Oh, thanks ! You certainly ought to he an am- 
bassador — at the court oftsome savage monarch." 

fie said nothing, but walked out of the room 
whistlieg'the refrain about Ina. / 

When he had gQ*e Lady Hblme sail down and 
wrote two notes. One was to Lady ^rayley and was 
charmingly apologetic, sSlying that the confusion was 
entirely qjving to Fritz’s muddle-headedness, and that 
she was in despair at her misfortune — yrhich was 
almost literally true. The other was to Sir Donald 
Ulford, begging him to joi^them in their box on t|^ 
•first, and asking whether it was possible to persua^ 
Mr and Mrs Leo Ulford to come with him. If he 
thought so she would go at once and kave cards 
on Mrs Ulford, whom she was longing to Know. 

Both notes went off by hand before lunch. 



X 

T he yifords accepted for the first Lady 
Holme left cards on Mrs Leo and told, her 
.Jiusband that the box was ^lled up. He received the 
information with indifference. So long as his wife was 
t^iere to please Miss Schley, and Mr Laycock to “ give 
her a hand and show 'em all whether she was popular,” 
he was satisfied.^ Having gained his point, he was once 
again in excellent humour. Possibly Lady Holme 
would have appreciated his large gaieties mo^e if she 
had not divined their cause. But she expressed no 
dissatisfaction with them, and indeed increased them by 
her own brilliant serenity during the days that inter- 
vened between the Martha Srayley incident and the 
first night. 

Lord Holme had no suspicion that during these 
days she was inwardly debating whether she would go 
io the theatre or not. ^ 

It would be very easy to be unwell. She was going 
put incessantly and could be over-fatigu^ed. She could 
have woman's gr^at stand-by in moments of crisis — a badi 
attack of neuralgia. It was the simplest matter in the 
world. The ori^y question was — All things consid'fered, 
was it worth while? By “all things considered” she 
meaaiLeo yiford. The touch of Fritz in him made 
him a valuable ally at this moment. Fritz ^nd Miss 
Schley were not going to have things cquite^ ;|11 fheir 
own way. And then Mrs Leo ! She would Fritz 
next the ear-trumpet She had enough senW of 
humour to smile to heirself at the thought of hfm there. 
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♦ ' ^ ^ 

On the w^le, she* fancfld the neuralgia would not 
attack hi^^ the critical instant. 

**Only when she thought of what her huiiband had 
said about the American’s tiesire for her presence did 
she hesitate again. Her suspicions were aroused. 
•Miss Scnley was not anxious that ,lhe should be 
conspicuously in the tl|»atre merely*because»^e was the 
smartest woman in London. 'I^iat wgs eertain. Be- 
sides, she was rmt the smartest woman in London. She 
was far to^ welLborn to be that in these great days of 
the demi-mondaine. He remembered Robin Pierce’s 
warning at the Arkell House ball — “ Consider yourselves 
enemies for no reasons or seeret woman’s reasons. IPi 
►safer.” 

When do women want the bulky, solid reasons 
obtusely demanded by men before they can enemies ? 
Where man insists on an insult, a blow, they will be 
satisfied with a look — perhaps not even at them but 
only at tj>e skirt of their gown — with a turn of the 
head, with nothing at all. For what a man calls 
nothing can be the world and all that there is in it to a 
woman. Lady Holme knew that she and ther American 
had'been enemies sir^pe thd moment when the latter had 
moved with the tiny steps that so oddly caricatured her 
own individual walk down the stairs at the Carlton. 
‘‘Shtf wanted no tiresome reasons ; nor did Miss Schley. 
Robin wa^ right, of coiirse. He understood women. 
But then — ? • 

Should she go.to the theatre? 

/•The night came and she wenl Whpthej an extra- 
ordinary white lace gown, which arrived from Paris in 
the tnorning, and fitted too perfectly fSr words, had 
an)rth^g to do with the eventual decision was not 
known to anybody but herself. , •A, 

l^oxes .are no longer popular in London except at 
the Oper^ The British Theatre was new, and the 
jiqanagOTent, recognising that people prefer stalls, had 
given ap all the available space to them, and only left 
foom for tDirp large boxes/which faced each other on a level 
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with the dress circle and next^the stage, ^rd Hc^ltne 
had one. Mrs Wolfstein had taken the oth^ 

Miss S(:hley’s personal success in London brouglit 
together a rather special aucEence. There were some o 
the usual peopile who go to first nights-^ritjcs, ladies 
who describe dresses, fashionable lawyers and doctors 
But there w^re also humbers of r<;ople who are scarcely 
ever seen on^thege occ^ions, people who may be founc 
in the ground and grand tief boxes at Covent Garden 
during the summer season. These thronged <^he stalls, 
and every, one of them was a dear friend of Lady 
Holme’s. Among them were Lady Cardington, Lady 
Manby, Sally Perceval withaher magnificently handsome 
and semi- idiotic husband, old Lady Blower, in a green 
Oap that suggested the bathing season, Robin Pierce 
and Mr Bry. Smart Americans were scattered all- over 
the house. Mo^t of them had already seen the play in 
New York during the preceding winter, and nearly 
everyone in the stalls had seen the French oj^iginal in 
Paris. The French piece had been quite shocking and 
quite delicious. Every Royalty de passage in Paris had 
been to se** it, and one wandering monarch had gone 
three nights running, and had laugj^ed until his gentle- 
man-in-waiting thought the heir to his throne was 
likely to succeed much sooner than was generally 
expected. ® 

‘ The Holmes came in early. Lady (Holme hated 
arriving ‘anywhere early, but Lord Holme was in such 
a prodigious fuss about being in plenty ,pf time to giye 
Miss Schley a “rousin‘ welcome,” th^t she yielded w; 
his bass protestations, and had the satisfaction of 
entering their Msox at least seven minutes before the 
curtain went up. The stalls, of course, were empt^ and 
as th^ gradijtally filled ste saw the faces of her mends 
looking up at her with an amazemeivt that ui^der other 
circumstances might have been amusing, uhder 
4hese was rather irri»ting. Mr Laycock arri^ two 
minutes After tbiy did,lapd‘'was immediately Cttgaged 
in a roaring conversation by FrH;fs. He was a man who 
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talked a great deal without having anything to say, 
whd^hadsfllways had much success with women, perhaps 
b^ause he had always treated them very J)adly, who 
dressed, danced and shot vibll, and who had never, even 
for a^monjent, really cared for anyone but himself. A 
•common enough type. 

Sir Donald app^red next, Fooking^even more 
ghostly than usual. He sat dojyn by.Lady Holme, a 
little behind Jjjjer. He •seemed depressed, but the 
expression in his pale blue eyes when they first rested 
upon her made her thoroughly realise one thing — that 
it was one of her conquering nights. His eyes travelled 
quickly from her face to her ♦throat, to her gown. S)^ < 
wore no jewels. Sir Donald had a fastidious taste in 
beauty — the taste that instinctively rejects excess of any 
kind. . Her appeal to it had never been s£> great as 
to-night. She knew it, and felt that she had never 
found Sir Donald so attractive as to-night. 

Mr an^l Mrs Ulford came in just as the curtain was 
going up, and the introductions had to be gone through 
with a certain mysterious caution, and the sitting 
arrangements made with as little noise a« possible. 
Lady Holme managed thSm deftly. Mr Laycock sat 
nearest the stage, then Leo Ulford next to her, on her 
right. Sir Donald was on her other side, Mrs Leo sat 
in the place of honour, with Lord Holme between her 
and Sir Donajd. She was intensely pink. Even her 
gown was of that colour, and she wore a pink Aigrette 
in her hair, fastened with a diamond ornament. Her 
tllfn, betraying throat was clashed by^ the, large dog- 
collar she had worn at Arkell House. She cast swift, 
bird-like glances, full of a sort of hafgard inquiry, 
towards Lady Holme as she settled down in her arm- 
chair in the corner. Lord Holoie looked at her Send at 
her ear-trumpet, apd Lady Holme was glad she had 
decided to have neuralgia. X^ere are little com* 
pensat^s all about \yomen ev^n, in;|the tiresome 
momente oi^ their lives. Whether tHis^''momint was 
going to be tiresome or^lot she could not yet decide. 
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The Wolfstein party had cotne in at the s %me time as 
the Leo Ulfords, and the box opposite preSbntecP^n 
interesting (Study of Jewish types. For Mrs Wolfstein 
and “ Henry ” were kccomffenied by four immensely 
rich compatriots, three of whom were members of the 
syndicate that*^was “backing” Miss Schley. The 
fourth was* the wifef of one of them, and a cousin of 
Henry’s, whom she resembled, but on a greatly enlarged 
scale. Both she and Amalia* blazed udth jewels, and 
both were slightly over-dressed and lopked too 
animated. . Lady Holme saw Sir Donald glance at 
them, and then again at her, and began to 'think more 
^<j^finitely that the evening would not be tiresome. 

Leo Ulford seemed at present forced into a certain 
constraint by the 'family element in the box. He 
looked at jiis father sideways, then at Lady Holme, 
drummed one hand on his knee, and was evidently 
uncertain of himself. During the opening scene of the 
play he found an opportunity to whisper ^to Lady 
Holme, — 

“ I never can talk when pater’s there ! ” 

She whispered back, — 

“ We mustn’t talk now.” ' ^ 

Then she looked towards the stage with apparent 
interest. Mrs Leo sat sideways with her trumpet 
lifted up towards her ear. Lord Holme had his oyes 
'fixed on the stage, and held bis hands /eady for the 
“ rousin* welcome.” Mr Laycock, at the end of the row, 
was also all attention. Lady Holme glanced from one 
to the oth,er, s^nd mtfrmured to Sir Donald, with\i 
smile, — 

“ I think wS shall find to-night that the claque \:s not 
abolished in England.” 

Efe’raise(j his eyebrows and looked distressed.* 

“ I have very little hope of her acting,” he 
murmured back. « \, * 

Lady Holme put her fan to her lips. \ 

“ ’Sh 1 No sacrilege ! she said in an under wice. 
She saw Leo Ulford ^hooti^an angry glance at his 
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father. Rfrs Wolfstein nodded and smiled at her from 
thi opjJOlite box, and it struck Lady Holme that hep 
?!hile was more definitely malicious than usiial, and that 
her large black eyes we#e full of a sort of venomous 
andcipadon. Mrs Wolfstein had at all times an almost 
frightfully expressive face. To-nigljf it had surely 
discarded every shrjid of reticence, and pnoclairtied an 
eager expectation of somethyig which® Lady Holme 
could not divme, but which must surely be very dis- 
agreeable to ner. What could it possibly be ? And 
was it Tn any way connected with Mjss Schley's 
anxiety that she should be there that night ? She began 
to wish that the American ^^ould appear, but Miss Scl^yp 
had nothing to do in the first act till near the end, and 
then had only one short scene to bring down the 
curtain. Lady Holme knew this because ghe had seen^^ 
the play in Paris. She thought the American version' 
very dull. The impropriety had been removed and with 
it all tl^ fun. People began to yawn and to assume 
the peculiar blank expression — the bankrupt face — 
that is indicative of thwarted anticipation. Only the 
Americans who had seen the piece in Ne^v York pre- 
served their lively ^look^ and an appearance of being 
on the qui vive. 

Lord Holme's blunt brown features gradually 
diwoped, seemed to become definitely elongated. As 
time went oij he really began to look almost lanterrf- 
jawed. He bent forward and tried to C^tch Mr 
Laycock's ey§ and to telegraph an urgent question, 
^ut •only succeeded in meeting the surly blue eyes of 
Leo Ulford, whom he met to-night for the first time. 
In fits despair he turned towards Mfs Leo, and at 
once encountered the ear-trumpet. He glanced at it* 
withT apprehension, and, after a monjent vital 
hesitation, was about to pour into it the provender, 

“ Huve ^ou any notion when she's cornin' on ? " when 
there 'tos a sudden rather languid slapping of applause, 
and Ke jerked round hastily to find Miss Schley already 
on the stage and welched Without any of the assist- 
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ance which he was specially there to give. He lifted 
belat<fed hands, but met a glance from his which 
made him dfop them silently. There was a satire ih^ 
her eyes, a sort of humoroifs, half-urging patronage 
that pierced the hide of his self-satisfied and lethai*igic 
mind. She seemed sitting there ready to beat time to 
his applause^ pod lier*^ head to it to a childish strain 
of jigging music. ^ And this apparent preparation for 
a semi-comic, semi-pititui benfediction i^ent his hands 
suddenly to his knees. ^ 

He stared at the stage. Miss Schley was looking 
wonderfully’ like Viola, he thought, on the instant, 
<T^re like than she did in real life ; like Viola gone to 
the bad, though, become a very reticent, yet very 
definite, cocotte. There was not much in the scene, 
but Miss Schley, without apparent effort and with a 
profound demurfeness, turned the dulness of it into 
something that was — not French, certainly not that — 
but that was quite as outrageous as the Frei^ch had 
been, though in a different way; something without 
definite nationality, but instinct with the slyness of 
acute and cunscrupulous womanhood. The extra- 
ordinary thing was the marvellous resemblance this 
acute and unscrupulous womanhood bore to Lady 
Holme’s, even through all its obvious difference from 
hers. All her little mannerisms of voice, look, manner 
ahd movement were there, Jbut turned towards 
commonness, even towards a nalfve but very self- 
conscious impropriety. Had she bepn a public 
performer instead^ of mefely a woman of the world,fth^ 
whole audience 'must have at once recognised the 
imitation. As k was, her many friends in the house 
‘noticed it, and during the short' progress of the 
scene c^rious^ heads were turned in her direefion, 
various faces glanced up at the big box in which she 
sat, leaning one arm on the ledge, and looking ^pwatds 
Miss Schley with an expression of quiet observation 
— a little indifferent — on her white face. Even' Sir 
Donald, who was next to her, ikfld who once — in the 
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most dei^nite momenta of Miss Schley’s ingenious 
U^est/ -i- looked at her for an instant, could no1» 
mscern that she was aware of what was»amusing or 
enraging all her acquaintance. 

*NatUj:ally she had grasped the situation at once, had 
discovered at once why Miss Schley *was anxious for 
her to be there. she sat in the box> looking on at 
this gross impertinence, she Jneemed, to* herself to be ' 
watching her^lf after a long digringotade^ which had 
brought Jier, not to the gutter, but to the smart re- 
staurant, the smart music-hall, the smart night club, the 
smart everything else that is beyond the borderland of 
even a lax society. This was Miss Schley’s commit 
upon her. The sting of it lay in this fact, that it 
followed immediately upon the heels of the unpleasant 
scene at Arkell House. Otherwise^ thought il; 
would not have troubled her. Now it did trouble her. 
She felt not only indignant with Miss Schley. She felt 
also segretly distressed in a more subtle way. Miss 
Schley’s performance was calculated, coming at this 
moment, to make her world doubtful just when it had 
been turned from doubt. A good caricatfire fixes the 
attention upon the pdditibs, or the absurdities, latent in 
the original. But this caricature did more. It sug- 
gested hidden possibilities which she, by her own 
indiscreet action at the ball, had made perhaps to seem 
probabilities.to many people. ^ 

Here, before her friends, was set a woman Mrangely 
Uke her, but evidently a bad woman. Lady Holme 
was^certain that the result of IRf iss Scl^ey’s^performance 
wouJ|d be that were she to do things now which, done 
before the Arkell House ball and this nrst night, would^ 
not ^have been nolticed, or would have been pierely 
smiled at, they would be commented upoti* with 
acrimony, exaggerated, even condemned. 

*Mis/ Schley was turning upon her one of thos^ 
mirrors which distorts by enlarging. Society would be 
likely to see her permanently distorted, and not only in 
mannerisms but in chji/acter. 
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It happened that this fact ’^as specially affensive to 
tier 5n this particular evening, and at this^ particiil^ 
moment off her life. 

While she sat there and watched the scene run its 
course, and saw^ without seeming to see, the^ effect it 
had upon those Wchom she knew well in the house — saw 
Mrs Wolfstein’s eagfer delight icv it. Lady Manby’s 
broad amusement, Rob^n Piercers carefully-controlled 
indignation, Mr Bry*s sardonic and always cold 
gratification, Lady Cardington's surprised, half-tragic 
wonder — she was oscillating between two courses, one a 
course of reserve, of stern self-control and abnegation, 
ihe other a course of defiance, of reckless indulgence of 
the strong temper that dwelt within her, and that 
occasionally showed itself for a moment, as it had on 
Jthe evening <of W[iss Filberte^s fiasco. That temper was 
flaming now unseen. Was she going to throw cold 
water over the flame, or to fan it? She did not 
know. 

When the curtain fell, the critics, who sometimes 
seem to enjoy personally what they call very sad and 
disgraceful print, were smiling at one another. The 
blank faces of the men about town in the stalls were 
shining almost unctuously. The smart Americans were 
busily saying to everyone, “ Didn't we say so ? ” The 
>^hole house was awake. Miss Schley might not be 
much of an actress. Numbers of people ^were already 
bustlhig^bout to say that she could not act at all. But she 
had banished dulness. She had shut the yawning lip*5, 
and stopped that uneas;^ cough which is the expression 
of the relaxed mind rather than of the relaxed 
throat. 

Lady Holme sat back a little in the box, 

“ what dyou think of her ? " she said to Sir Donald. 

I think she’s rather piquant, not anywhere near 
^iranier, of course, but still — ^ 

“ I think her performance entirely odious,” he said; 
with an unusual emphasis th^at was almost violent 
“ Entirely odious.” 
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He got up from his* seat, striking his thin fingers 
r^Sinst 'the palms of his hands. 

Vulgar and offensive ” he said, almost fis if to him- 
self, and with a sort '•of passion. ‘‘Vulgar and 
offensive J ” 

Suddenly he turned away and ^t^ent out of the 
box. • • • 

“Isay-*’ , . . 

Lady Holijje, who had been watching Sir Donald’s 
disordered exit, looked round to Leo. 

“I say — ” he repeated. “What’s up \yith pater?” 

* “ He doesn’t seem to be enjoying the play.” 

Leo Ulford looked unusually grave, even thought^l^ 
as if he were pondering over some serious question. 
He kept his blue eyes fixed upon Lady Holme. ;^t 
last ht said, in a voice much lower than ^usual, — 

“ Poor chap ! ” * 

“ Who’s a poor chap ? ” 

Leo^erked his head towards the door. 

“ Your father ? Why ? ” 

“ Why — at his age ! ” 

The last words were full of boyish contempt. 

" “ I don’t underhand.’* 

“ Yes, you do. To be like that at his age. What’s 
the good ? As if — ” He smiled slowly at her. “ I’m 
gfad I’m young,” he said. 

• “ I’m glad you’re >joung too,” she answered. “ Bfit 

you’re quite wrong about Sir Donald.” ^ 

She let hejr eyes rest on his. He shool^ his head. 
l‘ No, I’m not. I guessed if that (Jay ^t the Carlton. 
All Jihrough lunch he looked at you.” 

“ But what has all this to do with ftfiss Schley’s per- 
formance ? ” * * 

Because she’s something like you, ,but lo<^^,down, 
where you’d never go.” 

• Hebrew his chair a little closer to hers. 

“Would you ? he added, almost in a whisper. 

Mr Laycock, who was in raptures over Miss 
§chley’s performance/had got up to speak to Fritz, 
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but found the latter being p steadily hypnotised by 
cMrs Leo’s trumpet, which went up toward/ his mcili^tf 
whenever opened it He bellowed . distracte^^ 
nothings but could not malfe her hear, obtaining no 
more fortunate result than a persistent fluttej of pink 
eyelids, and shrill, reiterated, “The what? The 
what ? ” c e * * ^ ^ 

A sharp tap came presently oh the box door, and 
Mrs Wolfstein^ painted face 'kppeared^ Lord Holme 
sprang up with undisguised relief. 

“ What d’you think of Pimpernel ? Ah, Mr Laycock 
— I heard your faithful hands.” 

“ Stunnin' ! ” roared Lord Holme, “ simply stunnin’ ! ” 
“Stunnin*! stunninM” exclaimed Mr Laycock. 
“ Jlippin' ! There’s no other word. Simply rippin’ ! ” 

“ The what ? The what ? ” cried Mrs Ulford. - 
Mrs Wolfstefn bent down, with expansive affection, 
over Lady Holme’s chair, and clasped the left hand 
which Lady Holme carelessly raised to a leyel with 
her shoulder. 

“You dear person! Nice of you to come, and in 
such a gowa too I The angels wear white lace thrown 
together by Victorine — it' is ^Victorine? I \^as 
certain I — Pm sure. D’you like Pimpernel?” 

Her too lustrous eyes — even Mrs Wolfstein’s eyes 
looked over-dressed — devoured Lady Holme, and her 
hirge, curving features w^re almost riotously 
intefJTOgKtive. 

“ Yes,” Lady Holme said. “ Quite.” ^ 

“ She’s startle^ ever}llDody.” 

“ Startlea 1 — why ? ” 

“ Oh, well— ^she has I There’s money in it, don’t 
‘^you think?” " ^ 

“ Henry, ”owho had accompanied his wife, and who 
was standing sideways at the back of the box looking 
Jike a thief in the night, came a step fofward at 
the mention of money. 

“I’m afraid I’m no judge q { that. Your husband 
would know better,” 
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“Plenty of money,” »aid “ 
seemed ro issue from the 

6ught to bring a good six thousand Qiikd*JtJl^o^ ror ^ 
the four weeks. That’S — for 
S/ndica^e — ten per cent, on 

He found hims^f in mental arithmetica 
« The — swan with the gulden egg«s ! ” said Lady 
Holme, HghUy, turning once more to Leo Ulford. 
“You njustnTkill Miss Schley.” 

Mrs Wolfstein looked at Mr Laycock and 
murmured to him, — 

“Pimpernel does any^killing that’s going abouti*- 
for herself. What d’you say, Franky ? ” 

They went out of the box together, followed ,by 
“HQnry,”who was still buzzing calculations, like a* 
Jewish bee. • * 

Lord Holme resolutely tore himself from the ear- 
trumpe|, and was preparing to follow, with the 
bellowed excuse that he was “sufferin’ from toothache” 
and had been ordered to “do as much smokin’ as 
possible, ” when the curtain rose on thje second act. 

• Miss Schley \^as efigaged to a supper-party that 
evening and did not wish to be late. Lord Holme sat 
down again looking scarcely pleasant. 

“ Do as much — the what ? ” cried Mrs Ulford, holding 
the trumpet; at right ^gles to her pink face. • 

Leo Ulford leant backwards and hissed iijish ! ” 
^t her. She Jooked at him and then at J^ady Holme, 
and a sudden expression of old gge came into her 
bir^likc face and seemed to overspread her whole 
body. She dropped the trumpet alid touched the 
diamonds that guttered in the front of her low gowft 
witti trembling hands. • 

Mr Laycock slipped into the box when the curtain 
had been up two or three minutes, but Sir Donald 
not return. 

“I b’lieve he’s bolted,” Leo whispered to Lady 
Holme, “Just like him,” 
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“Why?" a . ' 

Oh ! — Pm here, for one thing.** 

He looked at her victoriously. 

‘‘You^l have a letter frorfi him to-inorrow. Poor 
old chap!** 

He spoke contemptuously. 

For the firs^ time Lord Holme ^eemed consciously 
and unfavourably observant of his wife and Leo. His 
under-jaw began to move. Buf Miss Schley came on 
to the stage again, and he thrust his ^head ^eagerly 
forward. 

During tlie rest of the evening Miss Schley did not 
i\e}ax her ingenious efforts of .mimicry, but she took care 
not to make them too prominent. She had struck her 
mqst resonant note in the first act, and during the two 
remaining acts she merely kept her impersonation to 
Its original lines. Lady Holme watched the whole 
performance imperturbably, but before the final curtain 
fell she knew that she was not going to throw cold 
water on that flame which was burning within her. 
Fritz*s behaviour, perhaps, decided which of the two 
actions shouM be carried out — the douching or the 
fanning. Possibly Leo Ulford'had something to say fn 
the matter too. Or did the faces of friends below 
in the stalls play their part in the silent drama which 
moved step by step with the spoken drama on the 
stage? Lady Holme did not as^ questions of herself. 
Whep*.Mr Laycock and Fritz were furiously performing 
the duties of^a claque at the end of the^play, she got 
up smiling, agd nodded ^o Mrs Wolfstein in token ot 
her pleasure in Miss Schley*s success, her opinion ^hat 
it had been w^Trthily earned. As she nodded she 
touched one hand with the other,* making a silent 
applause that Mrs Wolfstein and all her friends might 
see. Then she let Leo Ulford put on her cloak and 
culled pretty words down Mrs Leo*s trumpet,>all the 
while nearly deafened by Fritz’s demonstrations, which 
even outran Mr Laycock*s. 

When at last they died away Tshe said to Leo,-^ 
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‘*We are going on do the Elwyns. Shall you be 

there?'' ^ 

He stood over her, while Mrs Ulford patched Aim, 
drooping her h4ad sideways. , 

YeV^ 

We can talk it all over quietly. Fritz ! *' 

What's that ^bout the Blwyhs?,"^ said Lord 
Holme. ^ ^ 

“ I was tejjjfng Mr TJlford that we> are going on 
there." 

I’m not. Never heard of it." 

• Lady Holme was on the point of retorting that it 
was he who had told her, to accept the invitation jjb 
the ground that the Elwyns always do you better 
than anyone in London, whether they're second-raters 
or not,” but a look in Leo Ulford's wes checked j 
her. 

“ Very well," she said. Go to the club if you like, 
but I must peep in for five minutes. Mrs Ulford, didn’t 
you think Miss Schley rather delicious — ? " 

She went out of the box with one hand on a pink 
arm, talking gently into the trumpet. ^ 

• " You goin' to the ^Elwyns ? " said Lord Holme, 
gruffly, to Leo Ulford as they got their coats and 
prepared to follow. 

“ Depends on my wife. If she’s done up — " 

• Ah ! " ^aid Lorci Holme, striking a match, and 
holding out his cigarette case, regardless %ot^regu- 
^tions. * . 

%A momentary desire to iook in at the Elwyns' 
possessed him. Then he thought of a sup*per-party and 
forgot it. 



XI 

M rs WOLFSTEIN was right. There was 
money in Miss Schley's performance. Her 
impropriety appealed wfth extraordinary force to 
the peculiar respectability characteristic of the British 
temperament, and her celebrity, hitherto mainly social, 
was suddenly and enormously increased. Already a 
p)opular person, she became a popular actress, and was 
soon as well-known to the world in the streets and the 
suburbs as to the world in the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair. And this public celebrity greatly increased 
the value that was put upon her in private — especially 
the value put^ upon her by men. 

The average man adores being^ connected openly 
with the woman who is the rage of the moment It 
flatters his vanity and makes him feel good all over. 
It even frequently turns his head and makes hfen 
almost as intoxicated as a youpg gitl wifh adulation 
receiY^4 at her first ball. 

'fhe combination of Miss Schley herself and Mis^ 
Schley's celebrity — or Notoriety — had undoubt^ly 
turned Lord ^Holme's head. Perhaps he had no^ the 
desire to conceSl the fact. Certainly he had not the 
finesse. He presented his turned head to the world 
with ajf audacipus simplicity that was almost laughable, 
and that had in it an element of boyishness not wholly 
^w^attractive to those who looked on — the casual one^to 
whom even the tragedies of a highly-civilised society 
bring but a quiet and cynical anjusement. 

Lady Holme was not one of these. Her strong, 

16 d 
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temper w£ token of a 4^ivid temperament. Till now 
thi« vivid temperament had been rocked in Ihe c^l^ 
Sf an easy, a contented, very successful life, ^ch' 
storms as had come to her had quickly passed away. 
Thfi sun Ibad never been far off. Her egoism had been 
constantly flattered. Her will had been perpetually 
paramount. Ever^he tyranny •of Lord •Holme had 
been but as the tyranny o^ a sejfish, thoughtless, 

, pleasure -seeking boy wlfo, after all, was*faithful to her 
and was/ond of her. His temperamental indifference 
to any feelings but his own had been oftep concealed 
and overlaid by his strong physical passion for his 
wife’s beauty, his profound ^satisfaction in having carrie^^ 
off and in possessing a woman admired and sought by 
many others. • 

Suddenly life presented to Lady Holipe its seamy 
side; Fate attacking her in her woman’s vanity, her 
egoism, even in her love. The vision startled. The 
blow stung. She was conscious of confusion, of cloud, 
then of a terrible orderliness, of a clear light. In the 
confusion she seemed to hear voices never heard before, 
voices that dared to jeer at her; in the#cloud to see 
phantoms of gigantjj: size*menacing her, impending over 
her. The orderliness, the clear light were more fright- 
ful to her. They left less to her imagination, had, as 
iL^ere, no ragged edges. In them she faced a definite 
catastrophe, ^aw it whqle, as one sees a near object hi 
the magical atmosphere of the East, outlinedUjvith 
^rning blue quivering with relentless gold. She saw 
herself iu the dust, pelted, mocked at. ^ ^ 

XJfiat seemed at first to be incredible. But she Saw 
it so plainly that she could not even pretend to herself 
that she was deceived by some unusual play of li^ht or* 
combination of shadows. What she saw%— was • 

Her husband had thrown off his allegiance to her 
and transferred his admiration, perhaps his affection, "tei 
the woman who had most deftly and delicately insulted 
her in the face of all hqr world. And he had done this 
’ with the most abominable publicity. That was what 
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she saw in a clear light lik^the? light of the E^st That 
«va^ what sent a lash across her temperament, scarring 
it perhaps, hut waking it into, all it coijld ever have m 
life. Inoeach woman there is hidden a second woman, 
more fierce and tender, more evil and good, m<^re strfjng 
and fervent thar^ the woman who hides her in the 
ordinary hours of life; a viromaa,,who weeps blood 
where the other ^Yoman weeps tears, wljo strikes with a 
flaming sword ^ where the other woma^ik strikes with a 
willow wand. ^ 

This wopan now rose up in Lady Holme, rose up 
to do battle, 

oc The laughing, frivolous \\[orld was all unconscious of 
her. Lord Holme was unconscious of her. But she 
at last fully conscious of herself. 

This woqjan remembered Robin Pierce’s odd .belief 
and the light wbrds with which she had chastised it. 
He had persistently kept faith in, and sought for, a far- 
away being. But she was a being of light and glory. 
His kernel of the husk was still a siren, but a siren with 
a heart, with an exquisite imagination, with a fragrance 
of dreams afeout her, a lilt of eternal music in her voice, 
the beaming wonder of thin^ unearthly in her eyes. 
Poor Robin! Lady Holme found it in her heart to 
pity him as she realised herself. But then she turned 
her pity aside and concentrated it elsewhere. The 
egoism pf her was not dead tho^jgh the hidden woman 
had^^priing up in vivid life. Her intellect was spurred 
into energy^by the suffering of her pride and of h'^'r 
heart. Meniory was restless and full of the pagsioh 
of fecalL s 

She remembered the night when she softly drew up 
the hood of her dressing-gown above her head and, 
rockiplf' herseif to and fro, murmured the ‘‘Allah- 
Akbar ” of a philosophic fatalist — ‘‘ I will live for the 
day, I will live for the night.” What an absurd patter 
that was on the lips of a woman. And she remembered 
the conversation with Fritz tjiat had preceded her 
monologue. She had asked him then whether he could 
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love herpf her beautyawe^e taken from her. It had 
nwer occurred to her thalt while her beauty stiy^re^ 
Gained her spell upon him might be weakened, might 
be broken. Tftat it was oroken now she did not say to 
hefself. -All she did say to herself was that she must 
strike an effective blow against this iipj)ertinent woman. 
She had some pri^ but ndt enough to keep her passive. 
She was not otw ^those won^en whg would rather lose 
all they have^an struggle to keep it.“ She meant to 
struggle^ but she had no wish that the world should 
know what she was doing. Pride rose in her when she 
thought of cold eyes watching the battle, cold voices 
commenting on it — Amalia Wolfstein’s eyes, Mr Brjri^ 
voice, a hundred other eyes and voices. Her quickened 
intellect, her woman's heart would teach her to J^e 
subtle. The danger lay in her temper, ^ut since th^ 
scene at Arkell House she had thoroughly realised its 
impetuosity and watched it warily as one watches an 
enemy. She did not intend to be ruined by anything 
within her. The outside chances of life were many 
enough and deadly enough to deal with. Strength and 
daring were needed to ward them off. ^The chances 
that had their origin wfthin the soul, the character — 
not really chances at all — must be controlled, foreseen, 
forestalled. 

^ And yet she had not douched the flame of defiance 
which she h^d felt bulging within her on the night •of 
Pimpernel Schley's first appearance on the^ mndon 
|tage. She h^id fanned it. At the Elwyns' ball she had 
Tanged it. Temper had led her th^t night. De^ber- 
atelj^and knowing perfectly well who was her guid^she 
had let it lead her. She had been like* a human being 
whc^ says, “To do this will be a sin. Very well, i 
choose to sin. But I will sin caref»lly." •J^t the 
Elwyns she had discovered why her husband had^ot 
coftie with her. She had stayed late to please Ctiw 
Ulford. Mr Laycock had come in about two in the 
morning and had described to Leo the festivity 
devised by Lord Holme in honour of Miss Schley, at 
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which he had just been presi^nt. And L|o Ulford 
bacLrepeated the description to her. She haa deceived 
him into thipking that she h^ known of the supper- 
party and approved of it. But, after hhis deception, 
she had given a looser rein to her temper. SShe had 
let herself go, careless whether she set the poor, pink 
eyelids of Mfs JLeo fluttering or not^ 

The hint of Fritz \jfhich she r^jcognised in Leo 
Ulford had vaguely attracted h€r to hirnyfrom the first. 
How her world would have laughed at such a domestic 
sentiment ! She found herself wondering whether it 
were Miss Schley’s physical resemblance to her which 
^d first attracted Fritz, thp touch of his wife in a 
woman who was not his wife and who was what men 
cajl “a rascal.'* Perhaps Fritz loved Miss Schley’s 
imitation of Ijer. She thought a great deal about. that, 
turning it over arid over in her mind, bringing to bear 
on it the white light of her knowledge of her husband's 
character. Did he see in the American his wife trans- 
formed, made common, sly, perhaps wicked, set on the 
outside edge of decent life, or further — Over the border? 
And did he delight in that? If so, ought she not to — ? 
Then her mind was busy. Shoul<^ she change? If 
herself changed were his ideal, why not give him 
what he wanted ? Why let another woman give it to 
him ? But at this point she recognised a fact recog- 
nised by thousands of wome^n with ^asperation, 
somejiaits with despair — that men would often hate 
in their wive^ the thing that draws them, to women ncj^J 
thei^wives. JThe ^Pimpernel Schleys of the world kpow 
thif'roasculine propensity of seeking different this^gs — 
opposites, even— in the wife and the woman beyond the 
edge of the hearthstone, a propensity perhaps ^ore 
tragicefo wive® than any other that exists in husbands. 
And having recognised this fact, Lady Holme knew 
iifettt it would be worse than useless for^her to imitate 
Miss Schley's imitation of her. Then, travelling along 
the road of thought swiftly as ,women in such a case 
always travel, she reached another point. She began 
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to consi^r the advice^ ol Rt>bin Pierce, given before 
sl^e had oegun to feel with such intensity, to coi^dor 
dt as a soldier might con^der a plan of caippaign d^awn 
up by anothei/ ^ • 

• ShouJiP she, instead of descending, of following the 
demiye ^ steps of the American to ^ the lower places, 
strive to ascend ? • * . • 

Could she ^erod ? Was ^obin fierce right? She 
thought for. a^ong tinfe about his conception of her. 
The sinking woman ; would she be the most powerful 
enemy tnat could confront Miss Schley ? ^ And, if she 
would be, could the singing woman be made continuous 
in the speech arvd the actions of the life without musi^P 
She remembered a man she had known who stammered 
when he spoke, but never stammered when he saug. 
And she thought she resembled this jnan. Robin 
Pierce had always believed that She could spealc 
without the stammer even as she sang without it. 
She had never cared to. She had trusted absolutely 
in her beauty. Now her trust was shaken. She 
thought of the crutch. 

Realising herself she had said within herself, “ Poor 
Robin ! ” seeing perhaps* the tigress where he saw the 
angel. Now she asked herself whether the angel could 
conquer where the tigress might fail. People had come 
round her like beggars who have heard the chink of 
gpld and she had shov^ed them an empty purse. Cotrld 
she show them something else? And if sh€»»could, 
mould her hu^and join the beggars ? Wpuld he care 
to have even one piece of gold ? ^ • V 

V^fhether Lord Holme’s obvious* infatuation^ad 
carried him very far she did not know. She did noj 
stop to ask. A >^oman capable, as she was, of retro- 
spedlive jealousy, an egoist accustomed t5, rule, 
buffeted in heart and pride, is swift not sluggish, ^d 
then how can one know these things? Jeal^>u 
rushes because it is ignorant. 

Lord Holme and ,she were apparently on good 
terms* She was subtle, he was careless. As she did 
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not interfere with him hld^ h^mc)^r was excelltot She 
had^arried self-control so far as never to alluae to t^e 
fact mat she ^new about the supper-partv. Yet it had 
actually got into the papersr Paragr^&hs had he^en 
written about a wonderful ornament of ice, Vep4;esentmg 
the American eagle perched on the wrist of a glittering 
maiden, which, had stood in the nuddle of the table. 
Of course ' she . had seen them, anV'^rf course Lord 
Holme thought *she had riot seert them a^shg^ haH never 
spoken 6f them. He went his way rejoicing, arid there 
seemed to be sunshine in the Cadogan Square l\ouse. 
And nieanwhile the world was smiling at the apparent 
•tiiumph of impertinence, and wondering how long it 
would last, how far it would go. The few who were 
ai^ry — Sir Donald was one of them — were in a mean 
minority. 

Robin Pierce Vas angry too, but not with so thuch 
sirijgle-heartedness as was Sir Donald. It could not 
quite displease him if the Holmes drifted apart. Yet 
he was fond enough of Lady Holme, and he was subtle 
enough, to be sorry for any sorrow of hers, and to 
understand itr— at anyrate, partially — without much ex- 
planation. Perhaps he would have been more sorry if 
Leo Ulford had not come into Lady Holme’s life, and if 
the .defiance within her had not driven her into an 
intimacy that distressed Mrs Leo and puzzled Sir 
Donald. ^ 

Robin’s time in London was very nearly at an end. 
The season lyas at its height. Every dayjWas crowded 
witlyengagements. It was almost impossible to find a 
quj^t moment even to give to a loved one. B^t ^obin 
was determinecf’to have at least one hour with Lady 
Holme liifore he started for Italy. He told her so, and 
begged” ■her too arrange it. She put him off again '^and 
again, then at last made an 'engagement, then broke it. 
i»4rf*her present condition of mind to break faith with a 
manrwas a pleasure with a bitter savQur. But Robin 
was not to be permanently avoided. He had obs]tinacy. 
He meant to have his hour, and perhapi L^y Holmi^ 
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always ^cretly meant 4bat he should have it. . At any- 
rate she made another appointment and kept it. / * 
She came one afternoon to his house in Half Moon 
Street SJj^^nad never been there before.* She had 
nfiver mdSnt to go there. To do so was an imprudence. 
Thafe fact was another of the pleasures with a bitter 

Robih at the head of tho stAirs, with an air 

of still excitement not common in his look and bearing. 
He follpwed her into the blue room where Sir Donald 
had talked with Carey. The “ Danseuse de-Tunisie ” still 
•presided over it, holding her little marble fan. Th^ 
open fireplace was filled with roses. The tea-table v^fls 
already set by the great square couch. Robin shut the 
door and took out a matchbox. 

‘‘I am going to make tea,” he said, 

“ Bachelor fashion ? ” 

She sat down on the couch and looked round 
quickly, taking in all the details of the room. He saw 
her eyes rest on the . woman with the fan, but she said 
nothing about it. He lit a silver spirit lamp and then 
sat down beside her. • 

* “ At last ! ” he »id. * 

Lady Holme leaned back in her corner. She was 
dressed in black, with a small, rather impertinent Mack 
td^ue, in which one pale blue wing of a bird stoojd jtp. 
Her face looked ga3» and soft, and Robin, who had 
cunning, recognised that quality of his in her. * ** 

“ I oughtiA to be here.” 
i‘ Absurd. Why not ? ” t 

“#‘rite has a jealous temperament.”# 

She spoke witl) a simple naturalness that t^oved the 
diplomat within him to a strong adipiration. * 

“You can act far better than Miss Schley,” hfe said, 
with intentional bluntness. 

*“ I love he/ acting.” 

“ I’m going away. I sha’n’t see you for an age. 
Don’t give.ma a theatrical performance to-day.” 

- "Cjtn a woman do anything else ?” 
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"Yes. She can be a woman.^ 

‘that’s stupid — or terrible. What a dear littie 
lamp that isf I like 'your ro&m.” t ' 

Robin 'looked at the blue-grey Hnen\«»^e walls,' 
at the pale blue wing in her hat, then at Hter white 
face. ° ^ ^ 

“ Viola,” he said, * leaning forw,^jrd, “ it’s bad to 
waste anything'^jn^this life, but^the wdJ^t thing of all 
is to waste unhappiness. If I could t^ch you to be 
niggardly of your tears ! ” 

“ What d© you mean ? ” 
o She spoke with sudden sharpness. 

“ I never cry. Nothing’s worth a tear,” she added. 
“Yes, some things are. But not what you are 
agoing to weep for.” 

f Her face had <;hanged. The gaiety had gone out of 
it, and it looked hesitating. 

“You think I am going to shed tears?” she said. 
"Why?” 

“ I am glad you let me tell you. For the loss of 
nothing — a coin that never came out of the mint, that 
won’t pass cuirent anywhere.”,,, 

“ I’ve lost nothing,” she exdaimed, " nothing. 
You’re talking nonsense.” 

He made no reply, but looked at the small, steady 
fl^e of the lamp. She followed his eyes, and, wlftn 
he saw that she was looking at ihtoo, he said, — 

“ Isp^t a little, steady flame like that beautiful ? ” 

She laughed. • ® 

If^hen itmeacis tea — yes. Does it mean tea ?, 

/•' If you can wait a few minutes.” 

“ I suppose I must. Have you Jheard anything of 
Mr Casey?” ^ . li 

Rdbin looked at her narrowly. 

What made you think of him just then ? ” 

" I don’t know. Being here, I suppose. He often 
comes here, doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Then this room holds more of his personality than 
of mine?,” 
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Thele was an u»der sound 
voice. 

“Have you heard ^ything-?” • 

“ No. no doubt he’s still in the North with his 
ntotherJ**’^ 

“•How domestic. I hope th^fe is a stool of 
repentance in the family housfi.” • * 

“ I wondM^f you could ever irepent of any- 
thing.” T 

“ Dp you think there is anything I ought to repent 
of?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“What?” 

“You might have married a man who knew the 
truth of you, and you married a man incapable of ever 
knowing it.” ^ ’ 

He half expected an outburst of anger to follow his 
daring speech, but she sat quite still, looking at him 
steadily. She had taken off her gloves, and her hands 
lay lightly, one resting on the other. 

“You mean, I might have married you.” 

“ I’m not worth much, but at least»I could never 
have betrayed th% whif * angel in you.” 

She leaned towards him and spoke earnestly, 
almost like a child to an older person in whom it has 
f<ith. 

. “ Do yqp think such an angel could do anything in 

— in this sort of world ? ” 

“ Modern JLondon ? ” • \ 

jShe nodded, keeping her eyes ^till .on hinflk He 
guesifed»at once of what she was thinking. \ 

“ Do anything — is rather vague,” he replied 
evasively. “What sort of thing?” , 

Suddenly she threw off all reserve and let her 
temper go. ^ 

• “ If an angel were striving with a commoif 
American, do you mean to tell me you don’t knowi 
which*,would go to the wall in our world ? ” she cried. 
“ Robin, you may be a thousand things, but you aren’t 
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a f<»l. Nor am I — not au f<md. And yetBl -have 
thbug^t — I have wondered — 

She stopped. 

“ Whatf? ’’ he asked. 

“ Whether, if there is an angel in me, it nii]^tn’t Be 
as well to trot it out.” * 

The self-consciousness of the slaq^ prevented him 
from hating it. * • ► , \ 

“ Ah ! ” he safd. “ When have you wondered ? " 
“Lately. It’s your fault. You have insisted so 
much upon the existence of the celestial being that at 
\^st I’ve become almost credulous. It’s very absurd 
afifl I’m still hanging back.” « 

“ Call credulity belief and you needn’t be ashamed 

pfft." 

• “ And if I believe, what then ? ” 

“Then a thousand things. Belief sheds strength 
through all the tissues of the mind, the heart, the 
temperament. Disbelief sheds weakness. The one 
knits together, the other dissolves.” 

“There are people who think angels frightfully 
boring compaRy.” 

“ I know.” 

“Well then?” 

Suddenly Robin got up and spoke almost 
brijtally. * 

“ Do you think I don’t see that you ane trying to 
find o^from me what I think would be the best 
meansi<tof— ” • 

The look ki hey face stopped him. 

think the^yater is boiling,” he said, going o^r to 
t^ie lamp. 

“It «ught to bubble,” she answered quietly. 

He' lifted up the lid ’of the silver bowl and peeped 
ih./^ 

" It is bubbling.” 

For a moment he was busy pouring the water into 
the teapot. While he did thi% there was a ^ilhnce 
between them. Lady Holme got up from the sofk and 
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walked ^bout the roftn. When she came to the 
“’Danseuse de Tunisie ” "She stopped in front of • 

“ How strange that $in is,” she said. • * 

Robin shat the lid of the teapot and came over to 
hdr. 

“Oo you like it ?” ,* 

"The fan?” * . • 

“ The whol^hing ? ” , . » 

" It’s lovely, but I iancy it would htive been lovelier 
without the fan.” 

"Why?” 

■ She considered, holding her head slightly on one 
side and half closing hes eyes. * 

" The woman’s of eternity, but the fan’s of a day,” 
she said presently. “ It belittles her, I think. It makes 
her chk when she might have been — ” « ^ * 

She stopped. 

“Throw away your fan!” he said in a low, eager 
voice. 

" I ? ” 

“ Yes. Be the woman, the eternal woman. You’ve 
never been her yet, but you could b«k Now is the 
hioment. You’re *inhappy.” 

“ No,” she said sharply. 

“Yes, you are. Viola, don’t imagine I can’t 
liflderstand. You care for him and he’s hurting you 
•—hurting you by being just himself, all he can evei*be. 
It’s the fan he cares for.” 

* " And you tell me to throw it away I ” • 

•She spoke with sudden passion, Tt|ey stoftd stHl 
for a^moment in front of the statuetW looking at 'toch 
other silently. T^hen Robin said, witn a sort oL bitter 
surprise, — 

“ But you can’t love him like that ! ”* * • 

" I do.” "V 

* It gave hdt an odd, sharp pleasure to speak the OTtlir 
to him. 

*‘ What are you going to do, then?” he asked,* after 
a pause. 
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He spoke without emotion, ^cepting the sftuation. 


He toqjc her hand and led her bac\jto the sofa. 
When she had sat down, he poured outife^ put *in 
cream and gavedt to her. 

“ Nothing, eal,” said. 

He poured ,out his tea and sat*!&^wn in a chair 
opposite to heri and clo^e to liter. 

“ May I dare to speak frankly ? ” he asked^ “ I’ve 
known you so long, and I’ve — I’ve loved you very 
much, and I still do.” 

, “ Go on ! ” she answered. , 

“ You thought your beauty was everything, that so 
lotjg as it lasted you were safe from unhappiness. 
-Well, to-day you are beautiful, and yet — ” 

* " But what ddtes he care for ? ” she said. “ What do 
men care for? You pretend that it’s something 
romantic, something good even. Really, it’s impudent 
— just that — cold and impudent. You’re a fool, Robin, 
you’re a fool ! ” 

“ Am I ? Jhank God there are men — and men. 
You can’t be vmat Carey said.”* 

For once he had spoken incautiously. He had 
blurted out something he never meant to say. 

“ Mr Carey ! ” she exclaimed quickly, curiously. 
“What did Mr Carey say I wa%?” 

“Ob^” 

“ No^Kobin, you are to tell me. No diplomatic lies.li 

A/wdden,* almost brutal desire came into him to {ell 
her Me truth,*to rivel in plain speaking for oncte^ and 
toj4ee how she w^uld bear it. 

^ “ He said you were an egoist, tBat you were ^ne 
enougl) * in your Ift'illiant selfishness to stand quite 
alon^r— ” 

faint smile moved the narrow corners of her lips 
at the last words. He went on. 

" — That your idea of a real .man, the sort qf man 
a lyoman loses her head for, was — ” 


that it’s something 
Really, it’s impudent 
You’re a fool, Robin, 


-and men. 


He had 
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He stuped. Carey’sLdescription of the Lord Holme 
and Leo Ulford type haa not been very delicate. ,/ 

“ Was — ? ” ^e said, yj^th insistence. “ Was— 1^ 
Robin thought how she had hurt him, and ^id, — 
Car^y^aid, a huge mass of bones, muscles, thews, 
sinewS) that cares nothing for beauty.” • 

“ Beauty I That doesn’t care for lieauty ! But 
then—?” ^ 

“Carey meant — yes? I’m *sure Carey meant real 
beauty.”^ 

“ What do you mean by ‘ real beauty ’ ? ” 

' An inner light that radiates outward* but whose 
abiding-place is hidden — (j^rhaps. But one can’t saj^ > 
One can only understand and love.” 

“ Oh. And Mr Carey said that. Was he — was he 
at all that evening as he. was at Arkell House? Was 
he talking nonsense or was he serious ?” * * 

“ Difficult to say ! But he was not as he was 
at Arkell House. Which knows you best — Carey 
or I?” 

“ Neither of you. I don’t know myself.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” ^ 

• “ I don’t know. The only thing I know is that 
you can’t tell me what to do.” 

" No, I can’t.” 

But perhaps I can tell you.” 

. She put ^own her <;up and looked at him with a sort 
of grave kindness that he had never seen in Jiv face 
tefore. • . 

“ What to do ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“Weil?” 

‘^Give up lovirfg the white angel. Perhaps it isn’t 
there. Perhaps it doesn’t exist. • And if it*^oes — 
perhaps it’s a poor, feeble thing that’s no good tq^e, 
no*good to me*’’ a 

Suddenly she put her arms on the back of the couch, 
leanecyier face on them and began to cry gently. ' 
Robin was terribly startled. He got up, stretched 
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Attention to an intimacy whi^h was conceal^ from the 
ti(prld — the intimacy between herself and Leo Ulford. , 
\After ^er visit to the l| 0 use in Half Moon Streht 
she began to see a great deal of Lm.Ulford. Carey 
had been right when he said that they would gftt on 
tO‘:;ether. She. understood him easily and thoroughly, 
and for that very reason he was attracted by her. Men 
delight to fe^l that a woman is ufl^rstanding them ; 
women that no man can ever hnderstand them. Under 


the subtle influence of Lady Holme’s complete com- 
prehension of him, Leo Ulford’s nature expanded, 
stretched itself as his long legs stretched themselvhs 
^when his mind was purring. There was not much in 
him to reveal, but what there was he revealed, and 
Lady Holme seemed to be profoundly interested in the 
contents of his soul. 

But she wa% not interested in the contents of his 


soul in public places on which the world’s eye is fixed. 
She refused to allow Leo to do what he desired, and 
assume an air of almost possessive friendship before 
Society. His natural inclination for the blatant was 
firmly checl^d by her. She cared nothing for him 
really, but her woman’s insfinct Jiad divined that *he 
was the type of man most likely to rouse the slumber- 
ing passion of Fritz, if Fritz were led to suspect that 
she was attracted to him. Men like Lord Holm^ are 


most easily jealous of the n^en who ^ost closelyt* 
resentUe them. Their conceit leads them to put an 
exaggerate^ value upon their own qualities in othits, 
upov the resemblance to their own physique exhibited 
by others. * ' 

. Leo Ulforcrwas rather like a younger and coarser 
Lord Holme. In him Lady Holme recognised an 
effeeJiVe weapon Tor the chastisement, if not for the 
e^^tual reclamation, of her husband. It was char- 
acteristic of her that this was the weapon she cKosa, 
the weapon she still continued to rely on even after her 
conversation with Robin Pierce. Her faith Jiir white 
angels was very small. Perpetual contact with the* 
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world of t^day, with life as lived by women of hef 
order, had. created within ner far other faiths, faiths yt 
‘filse gods, a natural inclin^ion to bow the knee in Ahe 
house of Rimmon rather than before the altars guarded 
by the Eternities. 

And* then — ^she knew Lord Holme ; knew what 
attracted him, what stirred him, what moved him to 
excitement, wha^was likely to hold lym. She felt 
sure that he and such flien aS he yield the homage 
they wou^ refuse to the angel to the siren. Instead 
of seeking the angel within herself, therefore, she 
sdught the siren. Instead of striving to ddVelop that 
part of her which was spiritiml, she fixed all her atten- 
tion upon that part of her wnich was fleshly, which was 
physical. She neglected the flame and began to make 
pretty patterns with the ashes. 

Robin came to bid her good-bye • before leaving* 
London for Rome. The weeping woman was gone. 
He looked into the hard, white face of a woman who 
smiled. They talked rather constrainedly for a few 
minutes. Then suddenly he said, — 

“ Once it was a painted window, now it's an iron 
shatter.” , • 

He got up from his chair and clasped his hands 
together behind his back. 

••What on earth do you mean?” she asked, still 
i^wiling. , 

“Your face,” he answered. “One could seft you 
ottcurely before. One can see nothing now.” * 

“you talk great nonsense, Robin. It’s a good 
thing yf)u’re going back to Rome.” * * 

“ At least I shall find the spirit of bAuty there,” he 
|$aid, gimost with bitterness. “ Over here it is treated 
^ifit were Jezebel. It’s trodden dowia It’s tiy^wn 
Ito the dogs.” 

* Poor spiriM " 

She laughed lightly. 

*' D(^ou understand* what they’re saying of you ? ” 
went on. 
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“Where?” 

" All over London.” 

C Perhaps.” 

“ Bi|t-4lo you?” 

“ Perhaps I don't care to.” 

“ They’re saying — ‘ Poor thing ! But it*s ^er own 
fault.’” c , • . 

There was* a silence. In it he leqked at her bard, 
mercilessly. ^h4 returifed his^gaze, still smiling. 

“And it is your own fault,” he went on after a 
moment. “If you had been yourself she coufdn’t have 
insulted yOu first and humiliated you afterwards. Oh, 
how I hate it ! And yet — ^^et there are moments when 
I am like the others, when I feel — ‘ She has deserved- 
it.’” 

“ When will you be in Rome? ” she said. 

<’ “ And e^en now,” he continued, ignoring her remark, 

“ even now, what are you doing ? Oh, Viola, you’re a 
prey to the modern madness for crawling in the dirt 
instead of walking upright in the sun. You might be 
a goddess and you prefer to be an insect. Isn’t it mad 
of you? Isn’t it?” 

He was really excited, really passionate. His face 
shoiX^ed that. There was fire in^’his eyes. His lips 
worked convulsively when he was not speaking, And 
yet there was just a faint ring of the accompliehed 
orator’s music in his voice, a music which suggest^, 
'iisteiyng ear — and that ear the orator’s ow?i. 

PeAaps she heard it. At anyratp.his passionate 
attafk did hot seem to move her. 

“ I prefeP to he what I am,” was all she said.'' 

“What yoi^ arel But you don’t know what you 

arc. 

“ And howrcan* you pretend to know?” shelisked. 
“ Is, a man more . subtle about a woman than she is 
about herself?” « » . 

He did not answer for a moment. Then he Sara 
bluntly, — • 

“ Promise me one thing before I go away.’ 
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“ I dpn’f know. What is it ? ” 

“Promise me not to — ifot to — ” 

He hesitated. # The calfi of her face seethed altoost 
to confuse him. , 

“Well she said. “ Go on.” 

. “Promise me not to justify anything people are 
saying, not to justify it with — with ihaf fell aw Ulford." 

“ Good-bye," she answered, holding out her hand. 

He recognised that thft time Tor his ’advice h^d gone 
by, if it had ever been. 

“Whaf a way — what a way for us to — ” he almo^ 
stammered. 

He recovered his self-possession with an effort and 
Itook her hand. 

“At least,” he said in a low, quiet voice, “ believe it 
is less jealousy that speaks within me than loVe — love* 
for you, for the woman you are trarmpfing in the 
dust." 

He looked into her eyes and went out. She did not 
see him again before he left England. And she was 
glad. She did not want to see him. Perhaps it was 
the first time in her life that the affection of a man 
whom she really like^ wa# distasteful to her. It made 
her uneasy, doubtful of herself just then, to be loved as 
Robin loved her. 

' Garey had come back to town, but he went nowhere. 
He, was in bad odour, ^ir Donald Ulford was almost 
fne only person he saw anything of at this tin^ It* 
seomed that Sit .Donald had taken a fancy to carey. 
At apyrate, such friendly feeling as he had did%not 
seem leSsened after Carey’s exhibition lit Aficell House. 
When Carey returned to Stratton Street, Sir Donal<k 
paid' l^m a visit arfd stayed some time. No allusion 
was made to the painful circumstaftces* under Vjiich 
they had last seen each other until Sir Donald wai^on 
tjje point of going away. Then he said, — 

" You have not forgotten that I expect you at Casa 
Felice towards the end of August?" 

, Care^ooked violently astonished. 
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“Still?” he said. 


^Suddei).ly Carey shot oulfihis hand and grasped Ssr 
Donalc^s. 

. “You aren’t afraid to have a drunken be^st lile6 pie 
in Casa Felice 1 It’s a damned dangerous experiment.” 
“ I don’t think sa” 

“ It’s youi;; own lookout, you knouf. I absolve you 
from the invitation.” * • 


“ I repeat it, then.” ^ 

“ I accept it, then — again.” * 

Sir D6nald went away thoughtfully. When he 
reached the Albany he fo^nd Mrs Leo Ulford waiting 
for him in tears. They had a long interview. 

Many people fancied that Sir Donald looked more 
ghostly, more faded even than usual as the season wore 
on. They said® he was getting too old to go about so 
piuch as he did, and that it was a pity Society “ got 
such a hold ” on men who ought to have had enough 
of it long ago. One night he met Lady Holme at the 
Opera. She was in her box and he in the stalls. 
After the sepond act she called him to her with a gay 
little nod of invitation. L'ady Cardington had been 
with her during the act, but leh the box when the 
curtain fell to see some friends close by. When Sir 


Donald tapped at the door Lady Holme was quite 
alone. He came in quietly — even his walk was ratlji^^ 
'ehostiv — and sat down beside ner. '' 


'ghosi^ — and sat down beside 
“You don’t look well,” si 


“ You jlon’t look well,” she said o after they had 
greeted each other. 

“ I am* q^rRe well,” he answered, with evident 
xonstraint. 


“ I„haven’t seen you to speak to® since that little note 
of yphrs.” <' ’ 

/•^A very faint colour rose in his faded cheeks. 

“ After Miss Schley’s first night ? ” he murmureAj. 
His yellow fingers moved restlessly. ’ • i 
“Do you know that your* son told me would 
.write?” she continued. 
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She wis leaning back in her chair, half hidden f>y 
the curtalh of the box. I 

•-LeoI» , I ^ 

Sir Donald's voice was almost sharp anfl s^rtling. 

“ How should^^e — you spoke about me then ? " ^ 

Th^r4 was a nksh of light in his palp, almost colour- 
less eyes. , ' * , 

** I wondered where you had gone, rfnd he said you 
would write next day." • • ' 

That was all ? " 

‘‘ Why, how suspicious you are ! ” 

She spoke banteringly. • 

‘‘ Suspicious ! No — but Leo does not understand 

me very well. I was rathe! old when he was born, an5 
I have never been able to be much with him. He was 
educated in England, and my duties of course lay 
abroad." » * • 

^He paused, looking at her and moving his thin 
white moustache. Then, in an uneasy voice, he 
added, — 

“ You must not take my character altogether from 
Leo." 

, “Nor you mine altogether from Miss^ Schley," said 
Lady Holme. • 

She scarcely knew why she said it. She thought 
herself stupid, ridiculous almost, for saying it. Yet she 
^uld not help speaking. Perhaps she relied on §ir 
SEJfbhald's a^. Or perhaps — but who knows why 
wpman is cautious or incautious in moments the least 
expected? God guides her, perhaps, or the devil — or 
mer6lj» a bottle imp. Men never know? and that is 
why they find her adorable. ^ ^ 

Sir JDonald said nothing fora moment, only made 
the fg^iliar movement with his hands that was«a sign 
in him of concealed excitement or emotion. Hi^eyes 
were fixed upqp the ledge of the box. Lady Holme 
Was puzzled by his silence and, at last, was on the point 
of making a remark on^some other subject — Planpn's 
singing-*^hen he spoke, like a man who had made up 
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hi| mind firmly to take an unusual, perhaps ^a difficult 
Cpfcrse. P , ^ 

“4 wish to take it from ypu,” he said. “ Give me( 
the righ^n^, not an imitation of an imitation.” 

c She Bmew aMonce what he meant and was surprised. 
Had Leo Ulfordrbeen talking? r ^ 

“ Lady Holme,’"' he. went on, “ I am taking a liberty. 
I know that. It’s a thing I have neyer done before, 
knowingly. Don’t think ‘me unconscious of what 1 am 
doing. But 1 am an old man, and old men can some- 
times venture — allowance' is sometimes made for them. 
I want to claim that allowance now for what 1 am. 
going to say.” 

“ Well ? ” she said, neither hardly nor gently. 

In truth she scarcely knew whether she wished him 
to speak or not. 

' “My son IS — Leo is not a safe friend for you at this 
moment.” 

Again the dull, brick-red flush rose in his cheeks. 
There was an odd, flattened look just above his cheek- 
bones near his eyes, and the eyes themselves had a 
strange expression as of determination and guilt 
mingled. ^ 

“ Your son ? ” Lady Holme said.' “ But — " 

“ I do not wish to assume anything, but I — well, my 
daughter-in-law sometimes comes to me.” ,, 

, “ Sometimes ! ” said Lady Holme. . 

“Lqo is not a good husband,” Sir Donald saidP 
“But that is not the point He is also a bado- 
fnend.” 

“Why dcfti’t you say lover?” she almost whispered. 
jt He grasped ^his knee with one hand and moved the 
hand rapidly to and fro. ® 

“ I must say oflhim to you that where his pl&sure 
or hJA vanity, is concerned he is unscrupulous.” 

“ Why say all this to a woman ? ” 

“You mean that you know as much as I?" 

“ Don’t you think it likely?” 

“ Henrietta — ” " 
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“ Who is that ? ” 

^“My*daughter-in-law has done everything for ^ao 
—too much. She gets iA>thing — not even gratitude. I 
am sorry to say he has no sense of chivalry towards 
women. You know him, I daresay. But do you know 
him tlwrarted?” ' • 

“ Ah, you don’t think so badly of mg arfler all ? ” she 
said quickly. , . 

“ I — I think of you fhat — fhat — ” • 

He sJ:opped. 

“ I think that I could not bear to see the whiteness 
of your wings smirched by a child of mine,” he 
added. . , 

“ You too ! ” she said. 

Suddenly tears started into her eyes. 

Another believer in the angel ! ” she t^^ought. 

“ May I come in ? ” * 

It was Mr Bry’s cold voice. His discontented, sleek 
face was peeping round the door. 

Sir Donald got up to go. 

As Lady Holme drove away from Covent Garden 
that night she was haunted by a feverish, eftnbittering 
thought,— , • 

“ Will everyone notice it but Fritz ? ” 

Lord Holme indeed seemed scarcely the same man 
who had forbidden Carey to come any more to his 
^use, who ^ad been jealous of Robin Pierce, who had 
even once said that he almost wished his wife •were Sh 
u|;iy woman. aThe Grand Turk nature ^Ithin him, if 
not actually dead, was certainly in abeyance. He was 
so intdht on his own affairs that he pa.^ no heed at all 
to his wife’s, even when they might be said to be also 
his. JLeo Ulford ‘was becoming difficult to manage, 
and Lord Holme still gaily went Ris Way. A%.Lady 
Holme, thought over Sir Donald’s words she ^It a 
crushing weight of depression sink down upon her. 
The brougham rolled smoothly on through the lighted 
streets, ^hib did not glance out of the windows, or 
notice ute passing crowds. In the silence and^darkness 
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3f mer own soul she was trying not to feel, trying to 

tbak. f ® 

A4onging to be incautiou^to do something start- 
ling, desperate, came to her. 

•It was evident that Mrs Ulford had been complain- 
ing to Sir Donald about his son^s conduct.''"‘% With 
whom ? Lady JIolme*could not doubt that it was with 
herself. She had read, with one glance at the fluttering 
pink eyelids, the story *of thft Leo Ulford minage. 
Now, she was not preoccupied with any regret for her 
own cruelty or for another woman's misery. The 
egoism spoken of by Carey was not dead in her yet, 
hwt very much alive. As shp sat in the corner of the 
brougham/ pressing herself against the paddfed wall, she 
w^ angry for herself, pitiful for herself. And she was 
jealous — horrjbly jealous. That woke up her imagina- 
tion, all the intensity of her. Where was Fritz to- 
night? She did not know. Suddenly the dense 
ignorance in which every human being lives, and must 
live to the end of time, towered above her like a figure 
in a nightmare. What do we know, what can we ever 
know of e^ch pther? In each human being dwells the 
most terrible, the most ruthless po^Y:er that exists — the 
power of silence. 

Fritz had that power; stupid, blundering, self- 
contented Fritz. 

«She pulled the check-string and gave the ordei; 
^HonaeJ ” 

In her present condition she felt unable to go into 
Society. ^ , 

When she gpf to Cadogan Square she said to the 
footman who opened the door, — 

“ His lordship isn’t in yet ? ” ' 

“ N6, my lady.”* 

"Sid he say what time he would be in to-night?” 

“ No, my lady.” « 

The man paused, then added, — 

“ His lordship told Mr Luca? not to wait u^’ 

" Mr ^ucas ” was Lord Holme’s valet. 
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It seemed to Lady Holme as if there wer4 a 
significaftt, even a slibhtly mocking, sound in \he 
footman's voice. She aared at him. Hf was « thin, 
swarthy young man, with lantern jaws ai|d a very 
long, pale chin: When she looked at him he dropped 
his e>i^. . , • 

Bring me some lemonade to the dJ’awing-room in 
ten minutes,” she said. 

Yes, my lady.” * 

“ In ten minutes, not before. Turn on all the 
lights in the drawing-room.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

The man went before^ her up the staircase, turned 
on the lights, stood aside to let her pass and then 
went softly down. Lady Holme rang for Josephine., 

“ Take my cloak and then go to bed,”^he said. 

Josephine took the cloak and wen\ out, shutting tRe 
door. 

‘‘ Ten minutes ! ” Lady Holme said to herself. 

She sat down on the sofa on which she had sat for 
a moment alone after her song at the dinner-party, the 
song murdered by Miss Filberte. ^ The empty, 
brilliantly-lit rooiys sdemed unusually large. She 
glanced round them with inward-looking eyes. Here 
she was at midnight sitting quite alone in her own 
howse. And she wished to do something decisive, 
startling as^ the cannpn shot sometimes fired from a 
ship to disperse a fog wreath. That was the •reason 
hy she had . told the footman to gDme in ten 
minutes. She thought that in ten minuses she might 
malce^up her mind. If she decld|pd upon doing 
something that required an emissary the man would be 
ther^ 

^e looked at the little silver box she had t&ken up 
that night when she was angry, then at the granc^lano 
in the mrther room. The two things suggested to her 
two women — the woman of hot temper and the womant 
of swe^ess and romance. What was shte to-night, 
and what was she going to do? Nothing, probably. 
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W^at could she do? Again she glanced round the 
nxms. It seemed to her tha^she was like actr^s 
in anoiintej]^, passionate rW, who is paralysed by 
what is ^lled in the theatre “a stage wait” She 
ought to play a tremendous scene, now, at once, but 
the person with whpm she was to play if did n«,come 
on to the stagq, Sho had worked herself up for the 
scene. The erootipn, the passion, the force, the fury 
were alive, were red hot within her, and she could not 
set them free. She remained alone upon the §tage in 
a sort of horror of dumbness, a horror of inaction. 

The footman came in quietly with the lemonade on 
'aatray. He put it down on a, table by Lady Holme. 

“ Is there anything else, my lady ?'” , ■ 

e She supposed that the question was meant as a very 
'discreet hint to her that the man would be glad to go 
to bed. For a mbment she did not reply, but kept him 
waiting. She was thinking rapidly, considering whether 
she would do the desperate thing or not, whether she 
would summon one of the actors for the violent scene 
her nature demanded persistently that night. 

After the opera she had been due at a ball to which 
Leo Ulford was going. She had pfomised to go in t« 
supper with him and to arrive by a certain hour. He 
was wondering, waiting, now, at this moment. She 
knew that. The house was in Eaton Square, not «far 
offc Should she send the footmjtn with a pote to Leq^ 
saying'that she was too tired to come to t^e ball but 
that she was sitting up at home ? That was what she w^ 
rapidly cons^ering while the footman stood waiting. 
Leo would conje; and then — presently — Lord Holme 
would come. And then ? Then doubtless would 
happen the scene she longed for, longed for with ^ sort 
of almdsfcraz/ desire such as she had never felt before. 

Ska glanc^ up and saw an astonished expression 
upon the footman’s pale face. How long had she k&pt 
him there waiting ? She had no idea. 

" HrerO is nothing else,” she said slowly. 

She paused, then added, reluctantly, — 
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“You. can go to bed.” 

^ The ftan went softl4 out of the ipom. As he sAyt 
the door she breathed aldeep sigh, that was alqjost'a 
sob. So difficult had she found it to govern ^erself,not 
to\lo the crazy thing. , 

She poured out the lemonade and put ice into it. 
As she did so. she made grimaces, ‘absund grimaces of 
pain and misery, like those on the f^ces of the two 
women in Mantegna’s ^icturj of CBrist and the Marys 
in the Brera at Milan. They are grotesque, yet 
wonderfully moving in their pitiless realism. But tears 
fall from the eyes of Mantegna’s women and no tears 
fell from Lady Holme’s |yes. Still making grimaces^ 
she sipped the lemonade. Then she put down the 
glass, leaned back on the sofa and shut her eyes. Her 
face ceased to moye, and became beautiful again in its. 
stillriess. She remained motionless for a long time, 
trying to obtain the mastery over herself. In act she 
had obtained it already, but not in emotion. Indeed,- 
the relinquishing of violence, the sending of the footman 
to bed, seemed to have increased the passion within 
her. And now she felt it rising till she was afraid of 
being herself, afrai^ of being this solitary woman, feel- , 
ing intensely and able to do nothing. It seemed to 
her as if such a passion of jealousy, and desire for < 
immediate expression of it in action, as flamed within 
.her, must'^reak disasj^ter upon her like some fell disease, 
as if sIk were in immediate danger, even in iuuneomte 
f)hysical danger. She lay still like one determined to 
mqe.t,it bravely, without flinching, without a sign oi^ 
cowardice. ^ * 

But suddenly she felt that she had made ..a 
mis^ke in dismissing the footman, that the pain of 
inaction was too great for her to bear. -Shf jfcould 
not just — do nothing. She could not, and «be got 
swiftly and rang the bell. The nian did not 
return.. She pressed the bell again. After three qr 
four m^utes he came in, looking rather ,il9ushed and 
put 01 ^ 
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I want you to take a note to Eaton Square,” she 
Sara. “ It wiil be ready in fivelSninutes.” 

“.yes, lady.”* »(/ *• 

She went* to her writing-table and wrote this note 
to JLeo Ulford : — 

o ^ 

“Dear Mr ^Ulford, — I am grieved to play you 
false, but I too tired to-night to come on. 
Probably you are amusing /ourself. I am sitting 
here alone over such a dull book. One can^ go to 
bed at twelve, somehow, even if one is tired. The 
habit of th’e season^s against early hours and one 
»cguldn*t sleep. Be nice and^ come in for five minutes 
on your way home, and tell me all about it. I know 
you pass the end of the Square, so it won't be out of 
oydur way. — Yours very sincerely, V. H.” 

C 

After writing this note Lady Holme hesitated for a 
moment, then she went to a writing-table, opened a 
drawer and took out a tiny, flat key. She enclosed it 
in t\^o sheets of thick notepaper, folded the note also 
round it, asd put it into an envelope which she carefully 
closed. After writing Leo Ulforji's name on the 
envelope she rang again for the footman. 

“Take this to Eaton Square," she said, naming the 
number of the house. “And give it to Mr Ulf<5Jrd 
yoiyself. Go in a hansom. Wh^n you haye given Mr. 
UKord tbe note come straight back in the hansom and 
let me know. After that you can go to bed. Do yoft 
understand ? 

“ Yes, my fad^.” 

The man went out. ^ 

Lady Holme stood up to give him the note. ^She 
remained standing after he had gone. An extraordinary 
sensation of relief had come to her. Action had 
lessened her pain, had removed much of the pressure of 
gimotion upon her heart. For a moment she felt almost 
happy. 

She saj down again and took up a book. Ft was a 
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book of poems written by a very young girl whom s! 
knojv. Ttiere was a gr^t deal about soi*row in tfl^ 
poems, and sorroV was always alluded to |s a person j 
now flitting through a forest in the autumn among the 
dyiilg leaves, now bending over a bed, now waiicing by 
the sea^ sunset watching departing^ ships, now stand- 
ing near the altar at a wedding. •The pooms were not 
good. On the other hand, they were, not very bad. 
They had some grace, some fielicacy here and there, 
now andjthen a touch of real, if by no means exquisite, 
sentiment. At this moment Lady Holme found them 
soothing. There was a certain music in thefn and very 
little reality. They seen^ed to represent life as % 
pensive phantasmagoria of bird songs, fading flowers, 
dying lights, soft winds and rains and sighing echoes. ^ 

She read on and on. Sometimes a li^^rd thought 
intruded itself upon her mind — the lihought of Led 
Ulford with the latch-key of her husband's house in his 
hand. That thought made the poems seem to her 
remarkably unlike life. 

She looked at the clock. The footman had been 
away long enough to do his errand. Jijst aS she was 
thinking this he can^e intb the room. 

“Well?" she said. 

“ I gave Mr Ulford the note, my lady." 

• Then you can go to bed. Good-night. Til put out 
the lights heje." • 

“ Thank you, my lady." 

^ As he went away she turned again to^the poems, 
but pow she could not read them. He^ eyes rested 
upon them, but her mind took in n<|thing of their 
meaning. Presently — very soon — she laid the book 
down^nd sat listening. The footman had shut the 
drawing-room door. She got up and cfpened if , She 
wanted to hear the sound of the latch-key being put 
into the front dt>or by Leo Ulford. It seemed to her as 
if t^t sound would be like the leit motif of her deter- 
mihatiof^lio govern, to •take her own way, ti> strike a 
^blow against the selfish egoism of men^ After 
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(tiening the' door she sat dovi(p close to it and waited, 
ptening. i ^ #> 

$oine minutes passed, then she mard-^not the 
Icey put^nto the hall door ; it had not occurred to her 
that she was much too far away to hear that--^but the 
bang of the door being shut. V 

Quickly she closed the drawing-room dborj went back 
to the distant ^ofa, sat down i^on it and began to turn 
oyer the poen^ once nfbre. She even read one quite 
carefully. 4^^ she finished it the door was opened. 

She looked up gaily to greet, Leo ana saw her 
husband cOming into the room. 

^ She was greatly startlecj. It had never occurred to 
her that Fritz was quite as likely to arrive before Leo 
yiford as Leo Ulford to arrive before Fritz. Why had 
she never thought of so obvious a possibility? She 
bould not imagine. The difference between the actuality 
and her intense and angry conception of what it would 
be, benumbed her mind for an instant. She was com- 
pletely confused. She sat still with the book of poems 
on her lap, and gazed at Lord Holme as he came 
towards her, Jaking long steps and straddling his legs 
as if he imagined he had a hbrse ynder him. The gay 
expression had abruptly died away from her face and 
she looked almost stupid. 

“ Hulloa ! ” said Lord Holme, as he saw her. 

,, She said nothing. , 

^ “ Thought you were goin' to the Blaxtons to-night, 
he added. . • " 

She maae a strong effort and smiled. 

‘‘ I meant t^^ but I felt tired after the opera." 

“ Why don^t you toddle off to bed, then ? " 

“ I feel tired, I don’t feel sleepy.’^ 
l^dird Holme Stared at her, put his hand 
trouinrs’ pocket and pulled out his cigarette-case. Lady 
Holme knew that he had been in a good humour ^hen 
he came home, and that the sight of her sitting yp in 
the drawjng-room had displeased him. Sb^had seen 
a changp come into his face. He had been Ic^ing gay., 
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Ht began to look glum and turned his eyes away fronfl 
-her.* ^ ^ > 

• “ What have /ou been' up to ? ” she ask^d, wi^ a 
sudden light gaiety and air of comradeship. ^ ■ 
‘"Clul^playin’ bridge,” he answered, lighting ^ 
cigaretter . \ • 

He shot h- glance at her sideways as he spoke, a 
glance that was meant to be crafty. ^ she Imd not 
■been excited and horribi}f jealofls, such* &•> glance would 
probably ,have amused her, even made , her laugh. 
Fritz’s craft was vety transparent. But she could not 
laugh now. She knew he was telling her the first lie 
that had occurred to him. 

" Lucky ? " she asked, still preserving her light and 
casual manner. 

“ Middlin’,” he jerked out. 

He sat down in an armchair and ^low!y stretched’ 
his legs, staring up at the ceiling. Lady Holme began 
to think rapidly, feverishly. 

Had he locked the front door when he came in? 
Very much depended upon whether he had or had not. 
The servants had all gone to bed. Not,one*of them 
would • see that the Jiousfe was closed for the night. 
Fritz was a very casual person. He often forgot to do 
things he had promised to do, things that ought to be 
donfi: On the other hand, there were moments when 
his memory ,was excellent. If she only knew whi^h 
mood had been his to-night she thought she would fett 
caltner. The uncertainty in which she was^made mind 
and l}0<ly tingle. If Fritz had remembered to lock the 
door, Leo Ulford would try to get in, faj^ and go away. 
But if he had not, remembered, at any moment Leo 
Ulforc^ might walk into the room triumphantly with 
the latch-key in his hand. And if wUs nearlf^ ,haif- 
pasttwelve. • 

She wished fhtensely that she knew what Fritz had 
done. 


'* WhPi^ up ? ” he said abruptly. 

“ Up she said with an uncontrollable start. 
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“ Yes, with you ? ” 

“ Nothing. What d’you lO^ean ? ” 
c Why, you looked as if— ^don’t yoh b'lieve Fv? beeift ' 
playin’ bridge ? ” 

e “ Of course I do. Really, Fritz, how absurd*’ you 
are ! ” » . , ‘ 

It was evident that he, too, was not quite easy 
to-night. If he had a conscience, surely It was pricking 
him. Fierce anger flarSed u{f again suddenly in Lady. 
Holme and the longing to lash her husband. ^ Yet even 
this anger did not take away the anxiety that beset 
her, the \^ish that she had not done the crazy thing. 
The fact of her husband’s^ return before Leo’s arrival 
seemed to have altered her action, made it far more 
^damning. To have been found with Leo would have 
been compromising, would have roused Fritz’s anger. 
*She wanted to* rouse his anger. She had meant to 
rouse it. But when she looked at Fritz she did not 
like the thought of Leo walking in at this hour hdlding 
the latch-key in his hand. What had Fritz done that 
night' to Rupert Carey ? What would he do to-night 
if—? ^ , 

“ What the deuce is up with yofi ? ” 

Lord Holme drew in his legs, sat up and stared with 
a sort of uneasy inquiry which he tried to make hard. 
She laughed quickly, nervously. ^ 

c “ I’m tired, I tell you. It cwas awfuljy hot at the 
6pera.’i 

She puj: some more ice into the® lemonade, Snd 
added, — ^ 

“By the" vc^y, Fritz, I suppose you locked up all 
right ? ” 

“ Locked up what ? ” ^ 

"cThe front d6or. All the servants have gone to 
bed, •you know.” 

No sooner had she spoken the last*words than she 
regretted them. If Leo did get in they took away all 
excuse. OShe might have pretended he h^ beeb let 
in. would have had to back her up. It would 
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have been mean of her, of course. Still, seeing he| 
/hust^nd tiiere, Leo would have understood, would^ 

^ have* forgiven hert Women are always forgiven ||uch* 
subterfuges in unfortunate moments. Whar a fool she 
was 16-night ! * 

3 “ Thair don’t matter,” said her husbap^, shortly. 

“ But — but it does. You know how many burglaries 
there are. Why, only the other nighf, Mrs Arthur 
.came home from a bal^ and *met t{vo> men on the 
stairs." ^ 

“ I pity any men I found on my stairs,” he returned 
composedly, touching the muscle of his left* arm with 
his right hand. 

He chuckled. 

“They’d be sorry for themselves, I’ll bet,” he 
added. 

He put down his cigarette and toek out another,* 
slowly, leisurely. Lady Holme longed to strike him. 
His conceited composure added fuel to the flame of her 
anxiety. 

“ Well, anyhow, I don’t care to run these risks in a 
place like London, Fritz,” she said almost* angrily. 

“ Have you locked ug or rfot ? ” * 

“ Damned if I remember,” he drawled. 

She did not know whether he was deliberately try- 
ing to irritate her or whether he really had forgotten, 
but she felt it impos^ble to remain any longer in 
uncertainty. * , , • 

Very well, ihen, I shall go down and see,” she said. 

And she laid the book of poems on a table and 
prepared to get up from the sofa. • 

" Rot ! ” said Lord Holme ; “ if you're nervous. I’ll 

go-” i 

She leaned back. 

“ Very well.” 

“'In a minute.” 

He struck a match and let it put. 

"Do gp now, there’s a good dog,” j^he said 
coaxinglyv , 
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Hft struck another match and held it head down* 
jurards. . i 

*{,You n^^n’t hurry a fellfer." ' 

He ^.tapped his cigarette gently on his knee, and 
Supplied the flame to it. 

“ That’s better.” 

Lady Holme moved violently on the sofa. She had 
a pricking seqsation ail over her body, and her face felt 
suddenly very* hot, as if she had fever. A ridiculous,, 
but painful idea started up suddenly in -her mind. 
Could Fritz suspect anything? Was he playing with 
her? She dismissed it at once as the distorted child 
^of a guilty conscience. Fritz was not that sort of man. , 
He might be a brute sometimes, but he was never a'*^' 
^subtle brute. He blew two thin lines of smoke out 
through his nostrils now with a soft of sensuous, almost 
'languid, deliberation, and watched them fade away in 
the brilliantly-lit room. Lady Holme resolved to 
adopt -another manner, more in accord with her 
condition of tense nervousness. 

“ When I ask you to do a thing, Fritz, you might 
have the<^ decency to do it,” she said sharply. " You’re 
forgetting what’s due to me— to any woman.” 

“ Don’t fuss at this time of night.” 

” I want to go to bed, but I’m not going till I know 
the house is properly shut up. Please go at oncci and 

• c 

“Icnever knew you were such a coward,” he re- 
iolned without stirring. "Who was at the opera P” 

“ I won”t talk to you till you do what I ask.’’ 

" That’s “a daggerin’ blow.” 

She sprang up with an exclamation of anger. Her 
nerves were on edge and she felt‘d inclined to,, scream 
auto • 

"4 never thought you could be so — such a cad to a 
woman, Fritz,” she said. 

She moved towards the door. As she did so she 
heard a in the square outside, a rattle of wheels, 
then Spence. It bad stopped. Her heart ^med to 
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s^and still too. She knew now that she was a cowarc|, 
though not in the way Frhz meant. , She was a cowarc^ 
with* regard to hhn. Her jealousy had promptec^her 
to do a mad thing. In doing it she had actilaliv meant 
to peodiice a violent scene. It had seemed to ner th^t 
such a scene would relieve the tensiop,of her nerves, 
of her heart; would clear the air.» Hut now that the 
scene seemed imminent — if Fritz had forgotten, and 
she was certain he had fotgotteft, to lo2k the door — she 
felt heart and nerves were failing her. * She felt that 
she had risked too much, far too much. With almost 
incredible swiftness she remembered her imprudence 
in speaking to Carey at Arkell House and how it had 
only served to put a weapoh into her husband’s hand, 
a weapon he had not scrupled to use in his selhsh way 
to further his own pleasure and her distress. That 
stupid failure had not sufficiently warned Her, and now* 
she was on the edge of some greater disaster. She 
was positive that Leo Ulford was in the cab which had 
just stopped, and it was too late now to prevent him 
from entering the house. Lord Holme had got up 
from his chair and stood facing her. He loolaed quite 
pleasant She thought *t)f the change that would 
come into his face in a moment and turned cold. 

“ Don’t cut up so deuced rough,” he said. “ I’ll 
go agd lock up.” 

^ So he had forgotten. He took a step towari^s 
the drawing-foom door. But now she felt that at 
all a:osts she njust prevent him from going down- 
stairs, must gain a moment somehow. Suddenly she . 
swaydH Slightly. ^ * 

“I feel — awfully faint,” she said. 

Slue went feebly* but quickly, to the window which 
looked ?>n to the Square, drew away the curtain, opened 
the window and leaned out. The cab had stopped 
before their door, and she saw Leo Ulford standing 
on the pavement with his back to the house. He 
was feeling in his pocket, evidently for som| money 
to give to^e cabman. If she could only atti^t hfa 
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attention .<jK>mehow and send him away ! She glanced 
^ack. Fritz was coming towards her vidih^a look of 
siirpjise on his face. ^ ^ 

‘"Leave® me alone ” she said unevenly. “ I only 
\rant sdbe air.” 

“But—” 

“ Leave yne— bh, ,do leave me alone!” 

He stopped, but stood staring at her in blank 
amazement. She dared npt <io anything. Leo Ulford 
stretched out 4iis arm towards the cabman, who bent’ 
down from his perch. He took the money, looked 
at it, then bent down again, showing it to Leo and 
muttering something. Doubtless he was saying, that 
it was not enough. She Vurned round again sharply 
to Fritz. 

“Fritz,” she said, “be a good dog. Go upstairs 
•to my roohi and fetch me some eau de Cologne, 
will you?” 

“ But—” 

“ It’s on my dressing-table — the gold bottle on the 
right. You know. I feel so bad. I’ll stay here. 
The airiwill bring me round perhaps.” 

She caught hold of the® curtain, like a person, on 
the point of swooning. *■ 

“All right,” he said, and he went out of t)ie 
room. 

She watched till he was gone, then darted to the 
windpjy and leaned out. ‘ ® 

She was too late. The cab wasjdriving off and 
Leo was ^one. He must have entered the house. 
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B EFbRE she had time to leave the window she 
, he'ard a step in the room. She turfted and saw 
Led tllford, smiling broadly — like a great bpy — and 
holding up the latch-key she had sent him. At the 
sight of her face his smile died away. . 

“Go — go!” she whispered, putting qut her hand. 
“ Go at once ! ” * * 

“ Go 1 But you told me — ” 

“Go! My husband’s come back. He’s in the 
house. Go quickly. Don’t make a sound. I’ll explain 
to-morrow.” 

She made a rapid, repeated gesture of*her hands 
towards the door, {rowmng. Leo Ulford stood for an 
instant looking heavy and sulky, then, pushing out his 
rosy lips in a sort of indignant pout, he swung round 
on*his heels. As he did so. Lord Holme came into 
the room holding the bottle of eau de Cologne. Wb^ 
he saw Leo he stopped. Leo stopped tpd, and t^y 
sftiod for a moment staring at each pther. Lacfy 
Hojjpq, who was still by the open wii^w, did not' 
move. There was complete silenc# in“ -the room. 
Then Leo dropped the latch-key. It fell on the 
thlwk,parpet without noise. He made a hasty,- Iumher> 
ing movement to pick it up, but Lord Holme ^as too 
quick for him. When Lady Holme saw theHcey in 
her husband’s* hand she moved- at last and came 
forward into the middle of the room. ' 

“Mr plford’s come*to tell me about th«rBlax|on^ 
dhnce," she said. 
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She spc^e in her usual light voice, without tremor 
oib uncertainty. Her face wfts perfectly fcilm ajid 
smilin®. Ulford cleared his throat. 

“Yes, 2 he said loudly, “about the Blaxtons’ 
da»ce.” 

Lord Holme stopd looking at thelatch-key. Suddenly 
his face sweMed up snd became bloated, and large 
veins stood out in (vis brown forehead. 

“ What’s this;, key ? ” hS said. 

He held it out towards his wife. Neitjier she 
nor Leo Ulford replied to his question. 

“ What’s' this key ? ” he repeated, 
o "The key of Mr Ulfor^’s house, I suppose,” said 
Lady Holme. “ How should I know ? ” 

... “ I’m not askin’ you,” said her husband. 

^ He came ^ st^ nearer to Leo. 

* “Why the devil don’t you answer?” he said to 
him. 

“ It’s my latch-key,” said Leo, with an attempt at 
a laugh. 

Lord Holme flung it in his face. 

“You fiami\ed liar ! ” he said “ It’s mine.” 

And he struck him full in the ,face where the key 
had just struck him. 

Leo returned the blow. When she saw that. Lady 
Holme passed the two men and went quickly out of 
th^ room, shutting the door behind her. ^Uolding her 
haflds •Dvef her ears, she hurried upstairs to her bed- 
room. It v£as in darkness. She felt®about on tBe 
®wall for the^button that turned on the electric Ujght, 
but could not Cind it. Her hands, usually deft and 
certain in their movements, seemecl to have lost j;he 
sense of touch. It was as if they had abruptly been 
deprived of their minds. She felt and felt. She knew 
the bucton was there. Suddenly the room was full of 
light. Without being aware of it she°had found “the 
^button and turned it. In the light she looked down 
at her harms and saw that they ^ere trembling,violently. 
She wect to the door and shut it. Then she sat 
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down on the sofa at the foot of the bed. She clasped 
her hand's togjether in her lap, but they went ‘on 
trembling. Pulses were beating in her«eyelidf. She 
felt utterly degraded, like a scrupulously cl4an person 
wfio has been rolled in the dirt. And she fancied* she 
heard a faint and mysterious soflnd, pathetic and 
terrible, but very far away — tfie white* angel in her 
weeping. , , 

And the believers in the angel — wire they weeping 
too? • 

She found herself wondering as a sleeper wonders 
in a dream. 

Presently she got up. • She could not sit there altd 
see her hands trembling. She did not walk about the 
room, but went over to the dressing-table and stood^ 
by it, resting her hands upon it ancj leaning forwajd.' 
The attitude seemed to relieve her. She remained 
there for a long time, scarcely thinking at all, only 
feeling degraded, unclean. The sight of physical 
violence in her own drawing-room, caused by her, had 
worked havoc in her. She had always thought 
she understood the brute in man. Sh» had often con- 
sciously administered to it. She had coaxed it,‘ 
flattered it, played upon it even — surely — loved it. 
Now she had suddenly seen it rush out into the full 
light, and it had turned her sick. 

The gold things ‘on the dressing-tab.le — botjles, 
(pushes, boxes, trays — looked offensive. TheyVere like 
lies against lilh, frauds. Everything in the pretty room 
wasalike a lie and a fraud. There ought to be dirtj 
ugliness about her. She ought to stairo with her feet in 
mud and look on blackness. The angel in her shuddered 
at th* siren in her now, as at a witch ^vith power io evoke 
Satanic things, and she forgot the trembling^^f her 
hhpds in the sensation of the trembling of her soul. 
The blow of Fritz, the blow of Leo Ulford, had both 
struck her. She felt a Jieaten creature. • 

The door opened. She did not turn, roimd, but she 
saw in the glass her husband come in. His*^oatwas 
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tojrii. . His Waistcoat and shirt were almost in tags. 
TberS was blood on bis face and on^is right hand. 
In hisc eyes. there was. an extraordinary light* utterly 
unlike the. light of intelligence, but brilliant, startling; 
flame from the fire by which the animal in hunfan 
nature warms itselfc In the glass she saw him look at 
her. The light seemed to stream over her, to scorch her. 
He went into bis dressing-room without a word, and 
she heard the nol^e of water being poured out and used 
for washing. He must be bathing his wounds^getting 
rid of the red stains. 

She sat 'down on the sofa at the foot of the bed 
and listened to the noise of the water. At liit it 
stopped and she heard drawers being violently opened 
and shut, then a tearing sound. After a silence her 
husband came into the room again with his forehead 
bound up in a silk handkerchief, which was awkwardly 
knotted behind his head. Part of another silk hand- 
kerchief was loosely tied round his right hand. He 
came forward, stood in front of her and looked at her, 
and she saw now that there was an expression almost 
of exultation OU' his face. She, felt something fail into 
her lap. It was the latch-key she«had sent to LeO 
Ulford. 

“ I can tell you he’s sorry he ever saw that — damned 
sorry,” said Lord Holme. *’ 

And he laughed. * 

“Lady Holme took the key .up carefully and put^jt 
down on the sofa. She was realising something, realising 
<tilat her husl^nd was feeling happy. When s&t<|k.h&d 
laid down the ftey she looked up at him and there 
was an intense scrutiny in her eyes. Suddenly it 
seemed Jto her as if she were standing up and looking 
down t>n him, as if she were the judge, he the culprit 
in this'^matter. The numbness left her mind. §be 
was able to think swiftly again and her’’ hands stopped 
trembling.^ That look of exultiition in her husband’s 
eyes had <manged everything. 

^ Sit down, I want tb speak to you," sKl said. 
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She was surprised by the cairn sound of her own 

vq^. t ‘ • 

Lord Holme looked astonished. H|, shifted the 
bandage on his hand and stood wherh he was^ . 

• “ Sit down,” she repeated. 

Well 1 ” he said. , . , 

And he sat down. • , • 

“ I suppose you came up here to turn me out of the 
house ? ” she said. * * * • 

“ Yq«j deserve it,” he muttered. 

But even now he did not look angry. There was a 
sort of savage glow on his face. It was Evident that 
the violent physical effor^ he had just made, and t^e 
success of it, had irresistibly swept away his fury for 
the moment. It might return. Probably it would 
return. But for the moment it was gone. Lad^ 
Holme knew Fritz, and she knew tHat he was feelftig 
good all over. The fact that he could feel thus in 
such circumstances set the brute in him before her 
as it had never been set before — in a glare of light. 

“ And what do you deserve ? ” she asked. 

All her terror had gone utterly. §he ftlt mistress 
of herself. 

“ When I went to thrash Carey he was so drunk I 
couldn’t touch him. This feller showed fight but he 
W8B a baby in my hands. I could do anything I 
liked with, him,” said Lord Holme. “Gadl Taljc of 
^oxin’ — ” * • • • 

He looked at his bandaged hand .and laughed 
agaip^triumphantly. Then, suddenly, a^sense of othes 
things than his physical strength kerned to return 
upon him. His /ace changed, grew lowering, and he 
thrutf forward his under jaw, opening his mouth to 
speak. Lady Holme did not give him time. * • 

“ Yes, I sent Leo Ulford the latch-key," ^e said. 
“ You aeedn’f ask. I sent it, and told him to come 
to-night; D’you know why ? ” 

Lor(UlpltDe’s face'grew scarlet. 

“ Bec;au^ yWre a — ” 
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, She stopped him before he could say the irrevocable 
lyOfd. ' j» 

" Because mean to have the same liberty as: the 
man IVe married,” she said. “I asked Leo Ulford 
herq, and I intended you should find him here.” ' 

“You didn’t. ^Vpu thought I wasn’t cornin’ home.” 
“Why should^ I have thought such a thing?” she 
said, swiftly, sharply. 

Her voice had -ah edge to it. * 

You meant tfot to come home, then ? ” ^ 

She had read his stupidity at a glance, the guilty 
mind that had blundered, thinking its intention known 
wjjen it was not known. He began to deny it, but 
she stopped him. At this moment, and exactly when 
sh(s ought surely to have been crushed by the weight of 
i^ritz’s fury, ^he dominated him. Afterwards she 
wcfhdered at herself, but not now. 

“ You meant not to come home ? ” 

For once Lord Holme showed a certain adroitness. 
Instead of replying to his wife he retorted, — 

“ You meant me to find Ulford here ! That’s a good 
’un ! Whyf you tried all you knew to keep him out.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then?” 

“ I wanted — but you’d never understand." 

“ He does,” said Lord Holme. 

^e laughed again, got up apd walked about the 
rooiti, fingering his bandages. Then suddenly he 
turned on Lacjy Holme and said savagely,*— 

“ And you do.” 

“I?” * i 

“ Yes, you. There’s lots of fellers that would — ” 
“Stop!” said Lady Holme, in a‘ voice of gharp 
decisioa.*' ‘ 

She got up too. She felt that she could not say 
what she meant to say sitting down. “ 

*. “Fritz,” she added, “you’re a fool. You may be 
worse. I believe you are. But ‘one thing’s pertain— 
yoiiAe a (^ol. Even in wickedness you’re a blunderer." 
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“ And what are you ? ’* he said 
“ I ! ” she answered, coming a step nearer, I’m not 
witked.’^ ' * 

A sudden, strange desy-e came to her,* a desfre — as 
sh» had slangily expressed it to Robin Pierc^to “ trot 
out ” the white angel whom she had for so long ignored 
or even brow-beaten. Was tl^e ^hfte, angel there? 
Some there were who believed so. Robin Pierce, 
Sir Donald, perhaps others.* And those few believers 
gave Lady Holme courage. She remembered them, 
she relifid on them at this moment. 

“ I’m not wicked,” she repeated. 

She looked into her husband’s face. 

“ Don’t you know thatf ” 

He was silent. 

"Perhaps you’d rather I was,” she continued, 
“ Don’t men prefer it ? ” • * 

He stared first at her, then at the carpet. A puzzled 
look came into his face. 

“But I don’t care,” she said, gathering resolution, 
and secretly calling, calling on the hidden woman, yet 
always with a doubt as to whether she was there in 
her place of concealment. “ I don’f care. I can’t^ 
change my nature Because of that. And surely — surely 
there must be some men who prefer refinement to 
vulgarity, purity to — ” 

" Ulfbrd, eh ? ” he interrupted. 

The retort struck* like a whip on Lady^ {iolihe’s 
tamper. She/orgot the believers in the angel and the 
angel too. * 

***iiow dare you ? ” she exclaimed. ^ “^s if I — ” 

He took up the latch-key and thrust it into her face. 
His sense of physical triumph was obviously dying 
awaj^ his sense of personal outrage returningi 

“ Good women don’t do things like that,”^e said. 
“ ff it was known in London you’d be done for.^ 

“And you — n\ay you do what you like openly 

MeiTs different,” he said. 
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The words and the satisBed way in which they wett 
said, made Lady Holme feel suddenly almost t^ad with 
>ra%e. The truth, of the statement, ahd the disgrace 
that iC was truth, stirred her to the depths. At th^t 
moment She hated her husband, she hated all men. 
Slf(S remembered what Lady Cardington had said in 
the carriage ^as** they were driving away from the 
Carlton after Mrs Wolfstein’s lunch, and her sense 
of impotent fi(jjr was cmadei*"more bitter by the 
consciousness that women had chosen that men should 
be “ different,” or at least — if not that — had sihilingly 
given them. a license to be so. She wanted to say, 
to call out, so much that she said nothing. Lord 
Holme thought that for oVice he had been clever, 
almost intellectual. This was indeed a night of many 
triumphs for him. An intoxication of power surged 
up to his brain. » 

“Men’s made different and treated differently,” 
he said. “ And they’d never stand anything else.” 

Lady Holme sat down again on the sofa. She 
put her right hand on her left hand and held it 
tightly in her lap. 

“ You mean,'' she said, in a<har^ quiet voice, “that 
you may humiliate your wife in the eyes of London 
and that she must just pretend that she enjoys it and 
go on being devoted to you ? Well, I will not do either 
the one or the other. I will not endure humiliation 
quiuily,,and as to my devotion ^o you — I ‘daresay it 
wouldn’t “take much to kill it. Perhaps it’s deab 
already.” “ „ 

** No lie, pethags, ever sounded more like trut&^'an 
hers. At that moment she thought that probably 
it was truth. ‘ 

“ Eh said Lord Holme. 

He*]^ked suddenly less triumphant. His blt^ 
features seemed altered in shape by the expressidn 
of blatant, . boyish surprise, even amazement, that 
(Overspread i' them. His wife saw that, de^ite the 
Ine^ent of Leoe Ulford’s midnight visit, Fritz had not 
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really suspected her of the uttermost faithlessness, 
that it had not occurred to him that perhaps her lovg 
for ^im was dead, that love was dive in hej for 
another man. Had his conceit then no lifiiits? ^ 

Anci then suddenly another thought flashed in^o 
her mind. Was he, too, a firm, evjen a fanatical, 
believer in the angel? She Rad *nevea numbered 
Fritz among that little company of byievers. Him 
she had always set amohg tht men Vho worship the 
sirens of Jthe world. But now — ? CaR there be two 
men in one man as there can be two women in one 
woman? Suddenly Fritz was new to her,* newer to 
her than on the day when she first met him. And 
he was complex. Fritz cdhiplex! She changed the 
word conceit. She called it trust. And tears rushed 
into her eyes. There were tears in her heart too. 
She looked up at her husband. The silk bandagd 
over his forehead had been white. Now it was faintly 
red. As she looked she thought that the colour of 
the red deepened. 

‘*Come here, Fritz,** she said softly. 

He moved nearer. • 

• ** Bend down ! ” . * 

^*Eh?** 

‘‘Bend down your head.** 

He bent down his huge form with a movement 
that had In it some rejemblance to the movement of 
a child. Sh% put up her hand and touched tfie 
barfclage where it was red. She took her hand away. 
It was^mp. 

A Hioment later Fritz was sitting dn \ low chair 
by the wash-hand stand in an obedient attitude, and 
a womjn — was she siren or angel? — was bathing an 
ugly wound. 
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A fter that night Lady Holme begSn to do 
something she ^ had never done before — to 
idealise her husband. Hitherto she had loved him 
•without weaving pretty faftcies round him, loved hi^^ 
crudely for his strength, his animalism, his powerful" 
'egoism and imperturbable self-satisfaction. She had 
loved him Almost as a savage woman might love, 
though without her sense of slavery. Now a change 
came over her. She thought of Fritz in a different 
way, the new Fritz, the Fritz who was a believer in 
the angel. It seemed to her that he could be kept 
faithful most easily, most surely, by such an appeal 
as Robin Fierce would have* loved. She had sought 
to rouse, to play upon the instincts of the primitive 
man. She had not gone very far, it is true, but her 
methods had been common, ordinary. She had i^der- 
valued Fritz’s nature. That was what she ‘felt now. 

h^d behaved badly to her,* had wroif^ed her, but 
he had believed in her very much. .She resolved* to 
make his •belief more intense. An expression on 
his face — oftl^^that — had wrought a vital chdnge in 
her feeling towards him, her conc^tion of him* She 
ranged him henceforth with Sir Donald, with Robin 
Pieros^ He stood* among the believers in the angek 
Sl^. called upon the angel passionately, feverishly. 

, There was strength in Lady Holme's character 
.and not lyerely strength of temper. When she ^was 
jtdused, confident, she could •be resolute, j>ersistent ; 
could shut tesr eyes to side issues and go onward 
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loolcjttg straight before her. Now she went onward 
and she fjlt a new force within her, a force that 
^Ipuld not condescend to pettiness, to any groping* 
in the mud. * ^ ^ 

Lord Holme was puzzled. He felt the chAige in 
diis wife, but did not understand it. Since the fracal 
with Leo Ulford their relations hfid *s1i|fhtly altered. 
Vaguely, confusedly, he was conscious of being pitied, 
yes, surely pitied by his #ife. £he shecCa faint com- 
passion, like a light cloud, over the glory^of his wrong- 
doing. Aftd the glory was abated. He felt a little 
doubtful of himself, almost as a Son feels sometimes in 
the presence of his mother. For the first time he began 
fto think of himself, now and then, as the inferior of his 
wife, began even, now and then, to think of man as the 
inferior of woman — in certain ways. Such a state of 
mind was very novel in him. He stared»at if as a baby 
stares at its toes, with round amazement, inwardly say- 
ing, “ Is this phenomenon part of me ? 

There was a new gentleness in Viola, a new tender* 
ness. Both put him — as one lifted and dropped — a 
step below her. He pulled his bronze moustaihe over 
it with vigour. • • 

His wife showed no desire to control his proceedings, 
to know what he was about. When she spoke of Miss 
Schlej^ she spoke kindly, sympathetically, but with a 
dainty, delicate pity, as one who secretly murmurs, 

** If she had oflly had a chance ! ” Lord Holme ,bpga#i 
to tltink it a sad Jthing that she had not had a chance. 
The mer^ thought sent the American a step flown from 
her thrafie. She stood below him nowf aS he stood 
below Viola. It seemed to him that there was less 
resembl|nce between his wife and Miss Schley than he 
had fancied He even said so to Lady Holme. •The 
angibLsmiled. Somebody else in her smiled too. ^nce 
he retearked to tfie angel, d propos de iottes, “ We men ^ 
are awful brutes sometimes.'* Then he pausecjj As sher 
said nothing only looked ^rery kind, he added, V\l b^t . 
you think so, Vi ? 
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It sounded like a question, but she preferred tp.^ve 
np answer, and he walked away shirking hi^ he^ 'pver 
‘t^te'brutishness 'Pf men. , o 

'rbe bdlievers in the angel naturally welcomed the 
develojpinent in Lady Holme and the unbelievers laughed 
^t it, especiall}^ ^ose who had been at Arkell House< 
and thosec whV had been influenced by Pimpernel 
Schley’s clev^ imitation. One night at the opera, when 
Tannhdt^r ■ms'htmg given, *!fe[r Bry said of it, “I seem, 
to hear the '^)ice of Venus raised in the jprayer of 
Elizabeth.” Mrs Wolfstein lifted large eyemows over 
it, and remarked to Henry, in exceptionally guttural 
German, — 

“If this goes on Pimpfernel’s imitation will soon be 
completely out of date.” 

To be out of date — in Mrs Wolfstain’s opinion — was 
to be irrehiediably damned. Lady Cardington, Sir 
Donald Ulford, and one or two others began to feel as 
if their dream took form and stepped out of the mystic 
realm towards the light of day. Sir Donald seemed 
specially moved by the change. It was almost as if 
something within him blossomed, warmed by the breath 
of spring. ^ ^ 

Lady Holme wondered whether he knew of the 6ght 
between her husband and his son. She dared not ask 
him and he only mentioned Leo once. Then he said 
that Leo had gone down to lys wife’s country place in 
BertfQrdshire. Lady Holme could not “tell by his in- 
tonation whether he had guessed that there was a special 
reason for*this departure. She was glad Leo had, gone. 
The develdpieg angel did not want to mee'^iS^e man 
who had suffered from the siren’s common conduct. 
Leo was not worth much, ^he Icnew that. JBut she 
realised now;< the taeanness of' having used him mer|ely 
as a v'sapon against Fritz, and <not only the m<»^Kes», 
but^the vulgarity of the action^ Tbefe were mi^ents 
ip which ^hC^ was fully conscious that, despite her Iftfilc, 
site had” not endured uns^i^ed close ^ntacV 
idfe ra^pant*oommonne8s<t^f Londo^. 
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'' Ofie 6f the last great events of the season was to'be 
a ch^tjr ooncert, got up by a Royal Princess in connecj 
don with a committee of well-known womei]^ to st^rt a 
clat) for soldiers and sailors. Various amate|irs and 

C Vfessidnals were asked to take part in it, among them 
dy Holme and Miss Schley. The l^^t^r had already 
accepted the invitation when Lady*Holme Mceived the 
Royal request, which w:|s made vivd "voce and was 
followed by a statement about? the compositibn of the 
prc^ramcpe, in which “that clever Miss Schley” was 
named. 

* lAdy Holme hesitated. She had not **met the 
American for some time ^d did not wish to meet, 
her. Since she had bathed her husband’s wound she 
knew — she could not have told how — that Miss Schley’s 
power oyer him had lessened. She did no| know what 
had happened between them. She did not know that 
anything had happened. And, as part of this new effort 
of hers, she had had the strength to beat down the 
vehement, the terrible curiosity — cold steel and fire 
combined — that is a part of jealousy. That curiosity, 
she told herself, belonged ^to the siren, nqj to the angel. 
Bit at this Royal request* her temper waked, and with 
it many other children of her temperament. It was as 
if she had driven them into a dark cave and had rolled 


a grdSt stpne to the cave’s mouth. Now the stone was 
poshed backhand in the darkness she heard them stir- 
ring, whispering, preparing to come forth. * » * '■ 

The Royal lady looked slightly surprised. She 


cougb a^ nd glanced at a watch she wore ^t her side. 

“I snail be delighted to do anything^ ma’am,” Lady 
Holme said quickly. 

When she received Ae programme she found that 
hoi^lwo songs came ii/mediately afier “ Some’’’Imita- 
tiblwP by Miss^Pimparnel Schley. >*., 

She stood for a moment with the programme ift her 
luura.^ ^ , ' , . 

“ Some Imitations j^thtre was a certein crud^ess 
jpibout the st&temeot, a eruch^ess and an indefi^iteness 
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combined Who were to be the victims? At this 
jottoment, perhaps, they were being stsudied. Was die to^ 
be {^illoriej^ again as she had been pilloried that niglSt 
at the^ British Theatre? The calm malice c^f the 
American was capable oRany impudent act. It seemed 
to Lady Holnje that she had perhaps been very foolish 
in promising Jto appear in the same programme with 
Miss Schley, c Was it by accic^nt that their names were 
put together?^ Lady Holme did not know who had- 
arranged the order of the performances, but ik occurred 
to her that there was attraction to the public in the 
contiguit^^, and that probably it was a matter of design, 
f No other two women had Ij^een discussed and compared,^ 
smiled over and whispered about that season by Society^ 
as she and Miss Schley had been. 

For a mpment, while she looked at the programme, 
%he thought of fhe strange complications of feeling that 
are surely the fruit of an extreme civilisation. She saw 
herself caught in a spider^s web of apparently frail, yet 
really powerful, threads spun by an invisible spider. 

. Her world was full of gossamer playing the part of 
iron, of gossamer that was compelling, that made and 
kept prisoners. What freedom wias there for her and 
women like her, what reality of freedom ? Even 
beauty, birth, money were gossamer to hold the fly. 
For they concentrated the gaze of those terrijple ‘vii^atch- 
ful eyes which govern lives, dominating ^^actions, even 
dcfminatiftg thoughts. 

She moyed, had always moved, in •'^a maze of com- 
plications. ^She saw them tiny yet intense^^jyije ants 
in their hill, ^hey stirred minds, hearts, astne ants 
stirred twigs, leaves, blossoms, and c-carried them to the 
hill for their owp purposes.V In this maze free will 
was ©surely lost. The beautif^y woman of the world 
seems^'to the world to be a dominant being, tp be 
imposing,. the yoke of her will on those around her. 

> But is sljt anything but a si jve ? ^ 

Why were she and Miss Schley enenrfes? Why 
bud they been enemies from the moment they met ? 
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There was ^rhaps a reason for their hostility now, a 
reaspn intPritz. But at the beginning what reason ha^ 
there been? Civilisation manufactures reagons a^ the 
spider manufactures threads, because it is the deadly 
enefxiy of peace — manufactiyies reasons for ^1 thqpe 
thoughts and actions which are destxusJ^ive of inward 
and exterior peace. • • 

* For a moment it seamed to Lad}^ ftolme as if she 
and the American were*mere!^ victims* of the morbid 
condition^ amid which they lived ; conditions which 
caused the natural vanity of women, to become a 
destroying fever, the natural striving of women to 
please a venomous battle, the natural desire of women^ 
to be loved a fracas, in which clothes were the armour, 
modes of hair - dressing, manicure, perfumes, dyes, 
powder-puffs the weapons. 

What a tremendous, noisy nothinghfeas* it was, thiS 
state of being ! How could an angel be natural in it, — 
be an angel at all ? 

She laid down the programme and sighed. She 
felt a vague yet violent desire for release, for a fierce 
change, for something that would brjish 4 way the 
spider*s web and set^free *her wings. Yet where would 
she fly? She did not know; probably against a 
window-pane. And the change would never come. 
She awid Fritz — what could they ever be but a successful 
couple known in a certain world and never moving 
bejjond its orbit ? • , • •• 

Terhaps for tfhe first time the longing tjjat she had 
often ejjgressed in her singing, obedient to poet and 
compose?, invaded her own soul. Without music she 
was what with mi\fic she had often seemed to be — a 


creature of wayward an^romantic djesires, a yearning 
spirit, a sparing flame. A * • • 

At that moment sfe could have sung better than 
she^had ever sutfg. 

On the programme tl^e names of her son|^ did not 
appear. They were represented by the letters A and 
She had not decided yet what sh^ woul|l sing. 
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now, moved by feeling to the longing ibr some 
|ietiOn in which she might express 4t, we t$Solvfd to. 
sbg^something in which she could at least flutter thr 
wii^s sho longed to free^ something in which the angel 
cpuld lift its voice, som^hing that would delight the 
believera in the japgel and be as far removed fropi Miss 
Schley’s imitations ae possible. 

After a tiifle she chose two songs. One was English, 
by a young eomposer,<’and Vas called “.Away.” It. 
breathed something of the spirit of the East, ^he man 
w:ho had written it had travelled much in the East, had 
drawn into his lungs the air, into his nostrifs the 
perfume, into his soul the meaning of desert places. 
There was distance in his 'music. There was mystery.’' 
There was the call of the God of Gold who lives in the 
sun. There was the sound of feet that ’travel. The 
Second song site chose was French. The poem was 
derived from a writing of Jalalu’d dinu’r Rumi, and 
told this story. 

One day a man came to knock upon the door of 
the being he loved. A voice cried from within the house, 

“ Qui est^Ut?" “ Cest mot!” replied the man. There 
was a pause. ' Then the voifie ari,swered, “This house 
cannot shelter us both together.” Sadly the lover went 
away, went into the great solitude, fasted and prayed. 
When a long year had passed he came once ntsre to 
the house of the one he loved,, and struck a|[ain upon 
the door. ‘ The voice from within cried, " 
“ Cest toi I" whispered the lover. Then the door was 
opened swiftly and he passed in with oub^etched 
arms. 0 ^ 

Having decided that she wou]d smg these two 
songs. Lady Holme sat dowy;. to go through ^em at ' 
the pikno. Just as she struc^the first chord of the 
desert'<'%ong a footman came irfito know whethel^iihe 
was at home to Lady Cardington. She answered 
/ “ Yes.” her present mood sjie longed to give oulher 

feeling to an audience, and Lady Cardingt«n wtik 
symp^etic. ^ 
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Jn a iilinute She came in, looking as usual blanched 
and tlr^d^ dressec^in black with some pale yellow tosfs 
4n the ftpnt of her gown. Seeing Lady Holme |t the 
piano she said, in her low voice with ^ a thrill 
in it,«— ^ ^ 

“ You are singing ? Xet m^ , listen, let me 
listen.” • * . 

She did not come up to shake han^s, but at once 
sat down at a short dntanc9 from Ihe piano, leaned 
back, ai^ gazed at Lady Holme i^ith a strange 
expression of weary, yet almost passionate, expec- 
tation. •• 

Lady Holme looked at her and at the desert song^ 
Suddenly she thought she Vould not sing it to Lady 
Cardington. There was too wild a spell in it for this 
auditor. She played a little prelude and sang an 
Italian aong, full, as a warm flower of Sweetness, of thfe 
sweetness of love. The refrain was soft as golden 
honey, soft and languorous, strangely sweet and sad. 
There was an exquisite music in the words of the 
refrain, and the music they were set to made their 
appeal more clinging, like the appeal of white arms, of 
r^, parting lips. , • * 


“ Torna in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotta Blanzestnano, 

* , Dice : Tutto al mondo h vano : 

Nfe I’amare ogni dolcezza.” 

Tears came* into Lady Cardington’s ^es as she 
listene^ibrimmed over and fell down upon her blanched 
cheeks?^3E«^h the refrain recurredlsh% moved her 
lips : “ Dic^'Tutto al mondo d vano : Nfe I’amore ogni 
'dolcezz^” * 

Lady Holme’s voiiy was like h6ney as sHh sang, 
and were in her /yes too. Each time thewefrain 
fel}v,,|rdm ber heart sne seemed to see another world, 
of gossamer threads, a world of spre^ wings; a 
v^drid of— l^t such poefry agd music do not tell you ! 
Nor can you imagine. You can onljr dre^ and 
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wonder, as when you look at the horizon line and pray 
for the things beyond. 

“ Tutto — tutto al mondo h vano : 

I’amore^ni dolcezza.” 

“Why do Vbu sfog like that to-day?” said Lady 
Cardington, wjj^ing her eyes gently. 

“ I fel lik&tHat to-doy,” Lady Holme said, keeping 
her hands on the keys in the last chord. There was a 
vagueness in her eyes, a sort of faint cloud of fear. 
While she was singing she had thought, “ Have I 
^known the love that shows the vanity of the world? 
Have I known the love ih which alone all sweetness^ 
lives ? ” The thought had come in like a firefly through 
an open window. “ Have I ? Have I ? ” 

® And sohiething within her felt a stab of pain, 
something within her soul and yet surely a thousand 
miles away. 

“Tutto — tutto al mondo k vano,” murmured Lady 
Cardington. “ We feel that and we feel it, and — do 
you ? ” f 

“ To-day I seem to,” answered Lady Holme. 

“ When you sing that song y8u look like the love 
that gives all sweetness to men. Sing like that, look 
like that, and you — If Sir Donald had heard 
you ! ” r, ** 

Lady* Holme got up from® the piano* 

“ Sir Donald ! ” she said. „ 

She £ame to sit down near La^y Car- 
dington. ‘ c Ciit 

“Sir Donald! Why do you say that?” 

And she searched Lady Carcfington’s eyes with^ 
eyej full of inquiry. * 

Lady Cardington looked Yi away. The \!^istful 

power that generally seemed aVpart of her personality 
had surfy died out in her. There was something 
nervous* in her expressicfti, deprecating in her 

attitude. “ ' 
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‘^Why do you speak about Sir Donald?” Lady 
Holjne said. * • 

• “Don’t you know?” • •# 

Lady Cardington looked up. There wa# an ex- 
traordinary sadness in her gif’es, mingled with a faint 
defiance. • • • 

“ Know what ? ” • , • 

“ That Sir Donald is madly in loye ‘with you ? " 
“Sir Donald 1 Sir Donala — madly Anything’'! ” 

She laughed, not as if she were amused, but as if 
she wished to do something else and chose to laugh in- 
stead. Lady Cardington sat straight up. * 

“ You don’t understand, anything but youth,” she» 
said. 

There was a sound of keen bitterness in her low 
voice. . , • . 

" And yet,” she added, after a pause, “ you can sing 
till you break the heart of age — break its 
heart.” 

Suddenly she burst into a flood of tears. Lady 
Holme was so surprised that she did absolutel;^ nothing, 
did not attempt to consple, to inquire. She sat and 
looked at Lady Cardington’s tall figure swayed by grief, 
listened to the sound of her hoarse, gasping sobs. And 
then, abruptly, as if someone came into the room and 
told lier, she understood. 

“You lov^ Sir Donald,” she said. ^ ^ 

^ady Cardington looked up. Her tear-staineti, dis- 
torted face seemtd very old. , 

“ \^'both regret the same thing in ±hq, same way,” 
she said. “We were both wretched in — in the time 
prhen we ought to have been happy. I thought — I 
had a sldiculous idea ^ might copsole eacl^ other. 
You shattered my hop^ • 

“I’m sorry,” Lady |lolme said. ** 

And she said it with more tenderness th^ she had 
ever before used to a woman. f* 

Lady Obrdington pressed a pocketchandkerchief 
against her eyes. 
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Sin^^nje that song again,” she whispered “ Don’t 
sajr anything more. Just sing it again and I’ll gQ.” 

I^dy Holme went to the piano. 

Torna in^r di giovinezza 
Isaotta Hlanzesmano, 

Dke : Tutto al mondo h vano : 
ramore ogni dolcezza.” 

When the Ifist note filed away she looked towards 
the sofa. Lady Cardington was gone. Ladiy Holme 
leaned her arm on the piano and put her chin in her 
hand. 

“ How awful to be old ! ” she thought. 

Half aloud she repeated the last words of the refrain : 
“ Ne Tamore ogni dolcezza.*’ And then she mur- 
mured^ — c 

“ Poor Sir Donald ! ” 

And then she repeated, “ Poor — ” and stopped. 

Again the faint cloud of fear was in her eyes. 



XV 

T he Charity Concert was to be given^in Man- 
chester House, one of the private palaces oj^ 
London, and as Royalty had promised to be present, 
all the tickets were quickly sold. Among those who 
bought them were most of the guests who had been 
present at the Holmes' dinner-party wtfen Lady Holmfe 
lost her temper and was consoled by Robin Pierce. 
Robin of course was in Rome, but Lady Cardington, 
Lady Manby, Mrs Wolfstein, Sir Donald, Mr Bry took 
seats. Rupert Carey also bought a ticket. He was 
not invited to great houses any more, but on this public 
occasion no one with^a guinea to spend was unwelcome. 
To Lady Holme's surprise the day before the concert 
Fritz informed her that he was going too. 

‘*'SSou, Fritz!" she exclaimed. “But it's in the 
afternoon?' , 

What 6’ that ? " • •• 

“You'll be bored to death. You'll go to sleep. 
Probabl]^ you'll snore." ^ 

“Not I." • • 

He straddled his legs and looked attentively at the 
toes of Jiis boots. Lady iMolme wondered why he was 
going. Had Miss Scjpey made a point of it^ • She 
longed to know. Th^cruel curiosity which tlte angel 
was ever trying 1:o beac down rose up in her jjowerfully. 

“ I say—" , 1} 

Her husband was speaking with some hesitation. 
“Well?” 


9151 
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“ Let’s have a squint at the programme, wiil you ? ” 

“ Here it'is.” , " » 

Sl^ gavp it to him and watched him narrowly as» 
he lomced quickly over it. 

HuUoa ! ” he said. 

“ What’s the p\?tter ? ” ' - » 

“ Some Imitations^” he said. “ What’s that mean ? 

“ Didn’t you know Miss Schley was a mimic ? ” 

“ A mimic— ‘ not 1 1 ^e’s an actress.” 

“ Yes — now.’’ 

“ Now ? When was she anythin’ else ? ” 

“ When she began in America. She was a mimic in 
the music-halls.” 

“ The deuce she was ! ” ‘ 

He stood looking very grave and puzzled for a 
minute, then he stared hard at his wife. 

‘ "What did she mimic?” 

“ I don’t know — people.” 

Again there was a silence. Then he said, — 

“ I say, I don’t know that I want you to sing at that 
affair to-morrow.” 

“ But must. Why not?’’ 

He hesitated, shifting from ope foot to the othet 
almost like a great boy. 

"I don’t know what she’s up to,” he answered at 
last. 

“ Miss Schley ? ” 

Lady Holme felt her heart beat fester. Was ner 
'husband going to open up a discussion of the thing 
that had been Aiming her life to gall during these last 
weeks — his flirtation, his liaison — if^it were a liaison;^ 
she dW not know— with theVAmerican ? Theowoman' 
who hacl begun to idealise Fri^ and the woman who 
was desperately jealous of him both seemed tq be 
quivering within her. y “ ■ 

“ Do yqu mean — ? ” she began. 

She stopp^, then spoke again in a quiet<woice. 

"Dp you mean that you think Miss Schley is 
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going to do something unusual at the concert to- 
morrow?” ' » 

" I dunno. She’s the devil.” 

There was a reluctant admiration in Iiis vofce, as 
ther6 always is in the voice man when he describes 
a woman as gifted with iMernal a^ttributes, and fhis 
sound stung Lady Hotme. It seiimed*t5 set that angel 
upon whom she was calling in the d^st, to make of 
that angel a puppet, an impotent, ev6n<a contemptible 
thing. , 

“My dear Fritz,” she said in a rather loud, clear 
voice, like the voice of one speaking to a child, “ my 
dear Fritz, you’re surely aware that I have been the 
subject of Miss Schley’s talent ever since she arrived ift 
London ? ” 

“You ! What d’you mean ? ” 

“ You surely can’t be so blind as not *to have seen 
what all London has seen ? ” 

“ What’s all London seen ? ” 

“ Why, that Miss Schley’s been mimicking me ! ” 

“ Mimickin’ you ! ” 

The brown of his large cheeks was invaded . by 
red. , * • 

“But you have noticed it. I remember your 
speaking about it.” 

“rilot I ! ” he exclaimed with energy. 

“Yei^ You spoke of the likeness between us, in 
e;a)ression,*in ways oflooking and moving.” 

“ That — I thought it was natural.” 

“ Y(Ju thought it was natural ? ” 

There was a profound, if very bittei, (impassion in 
her voice. 

“ lipor old boy ! ” sh^dded. 

Lord Holme looked desperately uncotfffqftable. 
Hi; legs were in a nmst violent, even a mosW pathetic 
commotion, and he/tugged his moustache with the 
fingers of both hands. # > 

“ Damned che^k ! ’’ he muttered. • “ Damnea 
cheek!” 
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He turned suddenly if he were going to stride 
aljout the room* ♦ ' % ^ 

Don’t gjpt angry/’ said Ms wife. ** I never did/^ 
i. swung round and faced her. 

“D’y^u mean youVe. always known she was 
miAiickin* you?” 

“ Of course. From the very start ” 

His facegot^redder. 

“ ril teach her ‘to let my wife alone,” he muttered. 
** To dare — my ^ife I ” ^ 

** I’m afraid it’s a little late in the day to begin 
now,” Lady Holme said. “Society’s been laughing 
(jver it, and your apparent appreciation of it, the best 
part of the season.” ^ 

“ My what ? ” 

; “ Your apparent enjoyment of the performance.” 

' And then she' went quietly out of the room and shut 
the door gently behind her. But directly the door was 
shut she became another woman. Her mouth was dis- 
torted, her eyes shone, she rushed upstairs to her bed- 
room, locked herself in, threw herself down on the 
hed, and 5>ressed her face furiously against the cover- 

C.lk. " ‘ 

The fact that she had spoken at last to her husband 
pf the insult she had been silently enduring, the insult 
he had made so far more bitter than it need have^been 
’by his conduct, had broken dowq something within her, 
soriic w5qJ 1 of pride behind which had long been gather- 
ing a flood of feeling. She cried now frantically, with a 
csort of des‘|)airing rage, cried and crushed^ herself 
against the Bec^ beating the pillows with her hands, 
grinding her teeth. ^ 

What was the use of it alii, What was the a^e of 
beingobfeautiful, of 'being young,, rich? What was the 
use of having married a man shte had loved ? W^at 
was the use ? What was the use ?\ • 

e “ What^the use ? ” she sobbfd the words out again 
and again. ® % 

ij^or^the nfan was a" fool, FriV^ was a fool; She 
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thought of him at that moment as hfelf-witted. For he 
sa'(^ n<>tjiing, nothiiw. He was a blind man led by his 
animal passions, and \^hen at last he was forced to see, 
when she came and, as it were, lifted his *eyeiid& with 
her fingers, and said to hi^“Look! Look* at what 
has been done to me I ” ife could pnly be angry ’for 
himself, because the Ifisult had attaine*d .him, because 
she happened to be his wife. It seenjed to her, while 
she was crying there, that sstupidify •combined with 
egoism jnust have the power to kill feven that vital, 
enduring thing, a woman’s love. She had begun to 
idealise Fritz, but how could she go on idealising him ? 
And she began for the first time really to understand — 
or to begin to understarifi — that there actually wa% 
something within her which was hungry, unsatisfied, 
something which was not animal but mental, or was it 
spiritual?^ — something not sensual, ncJt cerebral, which 
cried aloud for sustenance. And this something did 
not, could never, cry to Fritz. It knew he could not 
give it what it wanted. Then to whom did it cry ? She 
did not know. 

Presently she grew calmer and sat up c*i the bed, 
looking straight befpre iTer. Her minfl returned upohi 
itself. She seemed to go back to that point of time, 
just before Lady Cardington called, when she had the 
progmmme in her hand and thought of the gossamer 
threads that were as jron in her life, and in such lives 
as^hers ; tfien to move on to that other point of *t*me 
when she laid ^own the programme, sighed, and was 
consciofis of a violent desire for release, f^r somethings 
to come and lift a powerful hand an^bftish away the 
spider’s web. , 

Bufcinow, returning lb this further moment in her 
life, she asked herself what would fie left to ffetsif the 
spider’s web were g^e ? The believers Jn the ange) ? 
Perhaps she tfo lotver included Fritz among them. 
The impotence of hirnynd seemed to her {^impotence 
of heart just thenJ He was to her like a numl:^ 
Cfteature, incapable/f movement, incapaSle of 
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incapable of beliefi Credulity — yes, but not belief* 
Apd so, when she looked at the. believers, she saw 
but a few people : Robin Pierce, Sir Donald— whom 
else? ^ 

And 6ien she heard, acjf far off, the song she wbuld 
sin§ on the morrow at Manchester House. 

“ijoriia in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotla Blanz^mano, 

Dice : Tutto al mondo h vano : 

Pamore ogni dolcezza.” 

And then she cried again, but no longer frantically ; 
(fuietly, with a sort of ehildish despair and con- 
fusion. In her heart there had opened a dark space, a 
gulf. She peered into it and heard, deep down in it, 
hollow echoefs resounding, and she recoiled from a 
vision of emptiness. 

On the following day Fritz drove her himself to Man- 
chester House in a new motor he had recently bought 
All the ntorning he had stayed at home and fidgeted 
(jabout the hous6. It was obvious to his wife that he 
was in an unusually distracted frame of mind. He 
wanted to tell her something, yet could not do so. She 
saw that plainly, and she felt almost certain that«$ince 
their interview of the previous day he had sften Miss 
Schley.. , She fancied that there' had beerf’^h scene^of 
some kind between them, and she guessed that Fntz 
iiad been hdpelessly worsted in it and was very sorry 
for himself. Tlhire was a beaten look in his face, a very 
different look from that which had startled her when he 
came into her room after thrashing £,eo Ulford., This 
time, ihcfwever, her* curiosity was not awake, and the 
fact that, it was not awake marked a change in her. 
She felt' to-day as if she did no^care what Fritz fiad 
peen doingrar was going to do.^ She had suffered, she 
lijad concealed her suffering, sKe md tried vulgarly to 
I^^ritz out,*'she had faiM. At^he critical moment 
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sh6 had played the woman after te had played the 
mai|. He had thtaphed the intruder whom she was 
musing as^ a weapon, and she had bathed his wounds, 
made much of him, idealised him. She had dontf what 
any Uneducated street worr^ would have ftone for 
“ her man.” And now she had suddenly come to ftel 
as if there had always ^een an emptiness in her ]jfe, as 
if Fritz never had, never could fill it. yhe abruptness 
of the onset of this new feeling confifsed her. She did 
not know that a woman could be subjedt to a change of 
this kind. She did not understand it, realise what it 
portended, what would result from it. But she felt that, 
for the moment, at anyrate, she could not get up any 
excitement about Fritz, hisTeelings, his doings. When- 
ever she thought of him she thought of his blundering 
stupidity, his blindness, sensuality and egoism. No 
doubt she loved him. Only, to-day, she did not feel as 
if she loved him or anyone. Yet she did not feel dull. 
On the contrary, she was highly strung, unusually 
sensitive. What she was most acutely conscious of 
was a sensation of lonely excitement, of solitary ex- 
pectation. Fritz fidgeted about the house, and the fact 
that he did so gave^er n*o more conceA than if a little 
dog had been running to and fro. She did not want 
him to tell her what was the matter. On the other 
hand/»she did want him not to tell her. Simply she 
did not care. . 

dio sai3*hothing. Perhaps something in look, 
her manner, kept him dumb. 

Whdh they were in the motor ^n ^he way toi 
Manchester House he said, — 

“ I bet you’ll cyt out everybody.” 

** “ Oh, there are all sorlft of stars.” 

“Well, mind you put 'em all out.*’ 

Jt was evident to her that for some reasons or other 
he was particularly s^xious she should shinathat after- 
noon. She meant tt. , She knew she wa% going to^ 
But she had no desije to shine in order to gratify Frit 
egoism. Probably ^e had just had a quWel w^l^^ 
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Schley and wan ted®to punish her through his wife. The 
id^ea was not a pretty one. Unfortuifhtely tha^ cirqifn^ 
stance did npt ensure its not being a true one'. * 

“ Riind you do, eh ? ” reiterated her husband, giving 
the steeAng Wheel a twist and turning the car up 
Hfimilton Place. ^ ^ 

“i,shall tr^ to skig well, Naturally,” she replied 
coldly. “ I. always da” 

“ Of couiie-^I‘know.”o 

There was Something almost servile in his ^^anner, 
an anxiety which was quite foreign to it as a rule. 

“ That-’s a stunnin’ dress,” he added “ Keep yotrr 
cloak well over it" 

* She said nothing. ^ 

" What’s the row ? ” he asked. “ Anythin’ up ? ” 

“ I’m thinking over my songs.” 

^ “Oh, I see.” '' 

She had silenced him for the moment. 

Very soon they were in a long line of carriages and 
motors moving slowly towards Manchester House. 

“ Goin’ to be a deuce of a crowd,” said Fritz. 

“ NatUi'ally.” 

“ Wonder who’ll be there ? ** 

“ Everybody who’s still in town.” 

She bowed to a man in a hansom. 

“ Who’s that?” 

“ Plan 9 on. He’s singing.” 

«^»Ho}v iong’ll it be before you come on i 
“ Quite an hour, I think.’ 

“ Better flian bein’ first, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Of cour#e.’^* 

“ What are you goin’ to sing ? ” 

“Oh—” •- 

She ^as about {o say something impatient about his 
not knowing one tune from another, but she checked 
herself, an<^ answered quietly, — ^ * 

- “ An Italian song and a Frepcmsong.” 

“ What about ? ” R 

||r^e car# of that carriage in front— love." 
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He looked at her sideways. » 

. “ You're the one to sing about that,” he said. , 

She felt that he was. admiring her beauty as if it 
were new to him. She did not care. ® 

Aft last they reached ^jSichester HousS FjritzV 
place was taken by his ^iSuffeur, ^nd they got dut. 
The crowd was eno^ous. Many p*e<3pie recognised 
Lady Holme and greeted her. Othefs, ^o did not 
know her personally, looked* at het witn open curi- 
osity. A powdered footman came td show her to 
the improvised artists’ room. Fritz prepared to follow. 

“Aren’t you going into the concert-room?” she 
said. 

“ Presently.” * 

“ But—” 

“ I’ll take you up first.” 

“Very well,” she said. “But It i#n’t the least 
necessary.” 

He only stuck out his under jaw. She realised that 
Miss Schley would be in the artists’ room and said 
nothing more. They made their way very slowly to the 
great landing on the first floor of the house, from which 
amaze of reception-|oonft opened. Mrland Mrs Ongrin,*. 
the immensely rich Australians who were the owners of 
the house, were standing there ready to receive the two 
RoyaJls Princesses who were expected, and Mr Ongrin 
took frotft a basket on ^ table beside him a great bouquet 
of ^oney-SBloured roses, and offered tP* Lady 
Holme with a* hearty word of thanks to her for 
singing.' • 

She took the roses with a look of pleasure. 

“ How sweet of you ! They suit my song,” she said. 

Shf was thinking of tile Italian song. 

Mr Ongrin, who was a large, *loose-liml3bd* man, 
nit}i straw-coloured hair turning grey, and « broken 
nose, looked genial iand confused, and sly went on, 
still closely followedmy ^ritz. f • 

“ This is the room for the performers, m^ lady,” sayl 
the footman, showi^ Aem into a large, green 
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room, with folding doors at one end shut off by an 
irpmense screen. ^ 

Is the platform behind the screen?” LadJ^ Holmeb 
asked? 

‘‘Ye^* my lady. Tha^Jadies* cloak-room is o!i the 
left — that door, my lady.” ^ 

'B^ere werfi 'alreaddy sever^*'^ people in the room, 
standing abouf and looking tentative. Lady Holme 
knew most of thefn. One was a French actor who was 
going to give alnonologue ; very short, very stout, very 
intelligent-looking, with a face that seemed almost too 
flexible to be human. Two or three were singers from 
the Opera House. Another was an aristocratic 
amateur, an intimate friend' of Lady Holme’s, who had 
a beautiful contralto voice. Several of the committee 
were there too, making themselves agreeable to the 
a5-tists. Lady Holme began to speak to the French 
actor. Fritz stood by. He scarcely understood a word 
of French, and always looked rather contemptuous 
when it was talked in his presence. The French actor 
appealed to him on some point in the conversation. 
He straddled his legs, uttered a loud, " Oh, wee I Oh, 
wee ! wee ! ” and laughed. 

“Lord Holme est tout k fait de mon avis!” cried 
the comedian. 

“ 6videmment,” she answered, wishing Fritz*. would 
go. Miss Schley had not come yet. She was certain 
to be effectively late, as she had been at Mft^ Wolfstf^n’s 
lunch-party. Lady Holme did not fee^ as if she cared 
whether she^^came early or late, whether she w^re there 
or not. ShS was still companioned by her curious 
sensation of the morning, a sensation^ of odd lonelinessi 
and detachment, combined Svith excitement-ubut an 
excitement which ‘had nothing to do with the present. 
It seemed to her as if she were a person leaning out of 
a windowr,and looking eagerly iAong k road. People 
^ere in t&e room behind her^ voices were speaking, 
things were happening there, but|they ha<fc nothing to 
her. ® That which had t» do with her was 
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comihg down the road. She could not see yet what 
it yas, but she feould hear the faint sound of [ts 
approach. ' ^ 

l^e comedian spoke to someone else. Sh5 went 
into the cloak-room and took^-'bff her motor cloak. As 
she glanced into a mirm>i:tS' see if aU Jhe details of her 
gown wer<e perfect, shfe^as struck by the oxpressMi on 
her.face, as if she had seen it on the fa^e oA a stranger. 
Fot a moment she looked ati herself as at a stranger, 
seeing h®** beauty with a curious cfetachment, and 
admiring it without personal vanity or egoism, or any 
small, triumphant feeling. Yet it was not her beauty 
which fascinated her eyes, but an imaginative look ig 
them and in the whole fa^e. For the first time she 
fully realised why she had a curious, an evocative, 
influence on certain people, why she called the hidden 
children of the secret places of their "sou?§, why tho%e 
children heard, and stretched out their hands, and lifted 
their eyes and opened their lips. 

There was a summoning, and yet a distant ex- 
pression in her eyes. She saw- it herself. They were 
like eyes that had looked on magic, that wou?d look on 
magic again. , ' 

A maid came to help her. In a moment she had 
picked up her bouquet of roses and Tier music-case, 
and WBs ^ack in the green drawing-room. 

There were more people in it now. Fritz was still 
hoi'^ring aBout looking remarkably out of»pJace^and 
strangely ill at.'^ease. To-day his usual imperturbable 
self-conndence had certainly deserted him! He spoks> 
to people but his eyes were on the door *Lady Holme 
knew tbrff he was^ waiting for Miss Schley. She felt a 
sort ofovague pity for his rfneasiness. ^ It was time for the 
concert to begin, but the Princesses liad not yei arrived. 
A murmur of many voices came from the hidden room 
beyond the sctbeu' where the audience was, assembled. 
Several of the perftymQrs began to look rafeer strung 
up. They smiled |and talked with sightly .moi^ 
vivacity th^n was ^te natural in them? Onc,,c^|\fro 
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of the singers glsihced over their songs, and pointed 
opt certain effects they meant make to ^ the 
principal a^onipanist, an abnormally thih hOy with> 
thick ^dark hair and flushed cheeks. He expressed 
comprehension, emphas^it^ it by fin^«iap8 on the 
music and a continual, “ I see !” . Two, or three 

of ttf?! members of (the committee looked at their 
watches, s^nd ^the murmur of conversation in the 
hidden con£ere-r6om roS 2 into a dull roar. 

Lady Holme sat down on a sofa. Sometimes when 
she was going to sing she felt nervous. The?e are 
very few<really accomplished artists who do hot 
jto-day she was not at all nervous. She knew she was 
going to do well — as well ‘’as when she sang to Lady 
Cardington, even better. She felt almost as if she 
were made of music, as if music were part of her, ran 
ifi her veins,iike 'blood, shone in her eyes like light, beat 
in her heart like the pulse of life. But she felt also as 
if she were still at a window, looking down a. road, and 
listening to the sound of an approach. 

“ Did you see him ? ” 

A lady near her was speaking to a friend. 

“Yes. Doesn’t he look shocking? Such an 
alteration ! ” 

“Poor fellow ! I wonder he cares to go about.” 

“ And he’s so clever. He helped me in , a concert 
once — the Gordon boys, you know — and I a^ure you — ” 
•ShCcdM not catch anything more, but she feSt a 
conviction that they were speaking df Rupert Carey, 
<^and that he‘|niMt be in the concert-room. Poor Carey ! 
She thought or the Arkell House ball, but.^nly for a 
moment- Then someone spoke to<,her. A^ moment* 
later MJss Schley, came slowy into the room,«accom- 
panicld by a very small, wiry-looking old woman, 
dreadftdSy dressed, and by Leo Ulford, who was carry- 
ing tt bou*juet of red carnation^ Th& kind care of 
cMr Ongr^ had provided a bouqWt for each lady who 
was performii^. \ • ; . 

: ;’*»iAsoLeo catne in he looked rotVd swiftly, fuitlveiy; 
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He, saw Fritz, and a flush went o^r his face. Then 
La^^y Holme saw liim look at her with a scowl, exactly 
dike thil scowl of an evil-tempered 'schoolboy. She 
bow^d to him slightly. He ignored the recognition, 
and spoke! to jHiss Schleywim a heavy assumption of 
ignominious devotiot^^rf^ intimacy. , Lady Holme 
could scarcely help sfmling. She read *the littlsf^story 
very plainly — the little common story lofXeo’s desire 
to take a revenge for his thrashing fitting m with some 
similar (}esire of Miss Schley’s ; on her part probably a 
wish To punish Fritz for having ventured to say some- 
thing about her impudent mimicry of his wife.- Easy 
to read it was; common-minded, common-hearte{^ 
humanity in full sail to pitty triumph, petty revenge. 
But all this was taking place in the room behind Lady 
Holmej and she was leaning from the win^Jow watching 
the white foad. But Fritz? She glanced round the 
drawing-room and saw that he was moved by the 
story as they had meant him to be moved. The angry 
jealousy of the primitive, sensual man was aflame. 
His possessive sense, one of the strongest, if not the 
strongest, of such a manjs senses, was ^outra^ed. And 
he showed it. • 

He was standing with a middle-aged lady, one of 
the committee, but he had ceased from’ talking to her, 
and was, staring at Miss Schley and Leo with the 
peculiar in^ted look on his face that was characteristic 
of idm when his passions were fully rousSd»* E\fery 
feature seemed.* to swell and become blpated, as if 
under tfie influence of a disease or ]|h}^ical seizure? 
The mi(^e-aged lady looked at him with obvious 
astonislwfient, th^ turned away and spoke to the 
French actor. ' , , 

Miss Schley moved slowly into the middle 6f the 
rooii. She did not seem to see Fritz. Twcf or three 
people came tA spe^ to her. She smiled ^ut did liot 
ftay much. The little, wiry-lookirig old •lady, he> 
mother from Susariyille, stood by her^itr an elfaceci 
tnuhner, and Leo, l^lding the bouquet,' remained d^e 
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^sUde her, standin| over her in hl$ Jmpudent IhshioA 
libe a privileged guardian and loVer. - ^ « 

La^y Helme was watching Fritz. TMfe necess^* 
suppression of his angecat such a mpn^nt, and in^uch 
'stircoundings, suppression qf any demonstration of it 
at le^t, »was o^dently torrSvb]g him, Sojmeone — a 
man— ^poke to pirn, flis wife saw that he seemed tp 
choke som^ing down before he could get out a word 
in reply. Dire^ly he hsfti answered he moved away 
from the man towards Miss Schley, b)it he did not go 
up to her. He did not trust himself to do that. He 
stood Stitt again, staring. Leo bent protectively over 
the American. She smile<^ at him demurely beneath 
lowered eyelids. The little old lady shook out her 
ruky black dress and assumed an absurd air of social 
sp^ightliness.fl making a mouth bunched up Ijke an 
old-fashioned purse sharply drawn together by a 
string. 

There was a sudden lull in the roar of conversation 
fr6m the concert-room, succeeded by a wide rustling 
noise. Princesses had at length arrived, and the 

audience was standing up as, they came in and took 
their seats. After a brief silence the rustling hoise wak 
renewed as thg audience sat down again. Then the 
pianist hurried up to a grave-looking girl who was 
tenderly holding a violin, took her hand and Idd her 
away behind the screen. A moment laterjjie opening 
bark ^f’tf duet were audible. 

The people in the artists’ room began to down 
with a slight ifir of resignation. The French actor 
looked at the very pointed toes of his varnisj|»d boots 
and composed his india-rubt^r features into^solemn, 
almost priestly, expression. Lady Holme went ®ver to 
a sofa near the screen and listened attentively to# die 
duet, bul from time to time she glan<^d towardi^the 
haiiddle of®he room where Miss Schley was still calmly 
Standing with holding «he bouquet, 1%% 
ttiqther from Susanville had subsiq^ on a small chair 
With gilt legs, spread <mt her Meagre gbwh, and 
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the of a roosting bird at twilight 

Frkz stKid up with hts back against the wall, staring at 
'Miss »(Alei^. His face still looked bR)ated« 
sentfy Miss Sahley glanced g^him, as if b}«accidrat 
looked surprised at se^g him there, and n<$<idea 
demurely* He madp^rmovemenf forward' fragi the 
vrall, but she immemately began to winder to Leo 
Ulford,-and after remaining for a ^cj^ent in an 
attitude pf angry hesitati^ he moved backward 
again. •His face flushed scarlet. 

Lady Holme realised that he was making a fool of 
himself. " She>saw several pairs of eyes turned towards 
him, slight smites appealing on several faces. The 
French actor had begun to watch him with an expres- 
sion of close criticism, as a stage manager watches an 
actor at rehearsal. But she did not feel as if she cared * 


what Fritz was doing. The sound of the violin had 
emphasised her odd sensation of having nothing to do 
with what was going on in the room. Just for one hpur 
Fritz’s conduct could not affect her. 


Very soon people began to whisper ipund her. 
Artists find it very difficult to listen ton other artists on^ 
fhese occasions. Itf a minute or two almost everybody 
was speaking with an air of mystery. Miss Schley put 
her lips to Leo Ulford’s ear. Evidently she had a great 
deal to, to him. He began to pout his lips in 
smUes. Tsbey both looked across at Lojd .Hojpie. 
Then Miss Schley went on murmuring words into Leo’s 
ear and iLeo began to shake with silent laughter. Lor4 
Holme clenched his hands at his sidE^. ^The French 


, actor, styjUwatching him closely, put up a fat forefinger 
and memtatively •traced J|he outline of his own profile, ' 
' pushifl|r out his large, flexible lips vdien the flUggr was 
drairing near to them. The whole room was ^11 of the 
ticlning noise qif half->Urhispered conversation. * 

Frraently the music stopped. Instantly fhe ticklihg 
holse stopMd too. -Thbre was lan^hid ^f>lause*~th& 
aFFl^use ca smart praple on a summer aft^hpon-^from 
^beyond the screen.| Thci\ the grave girl rea{ft>oaKd, 
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graver and^hot. -Those whe^ had bean busily 
talking while she was playing ^thered round he^p 
eicpres^theit^delight in her kind accompaniment '; The 

f iabist hwrried up to a<^out man with; a low, tuiined* 
ovwf- collar and a white sa^^ tie, whose double^ chin, 
and ggnenal air of rather fatuoSitorosperity, proclaimed' 
him possessor of li tenor voice, and Miss Schley 
walked quiSMy,'but with determinatibn, up to where 
Lady Holme was sitting ahd took a seat beside her. 

“ Glad to meet you again,” she drawled. ' *> 

She called Leo Ulford with a sharp nod. He 
hesitated,*knd began to look supremely Uncomfortable, 
taristing the bouquet of carrvfitions round and round in 
nervous hands. 

“ I’ve been simply expiring all season to hear you 
" sing,” Miss Schley continued. 

“ How sw^et of you ! ” 

. “ That is so. Mr Ulford, please bring my flowers.” 

Leo had no alternative but to obey. He came 
slowly towards the sofa, while the tenor and the pianist 
vanished behind the screen. That he was sufficiently 
sensitive to bec^conscious of Ahe awkwardness of the 
"situation Miss Schley had pleasantly contrived was 
very apparent.^ He glowered upon Lady Holme, 
forcing his boyish face to assume a coarsely-determined 
and indifferent expression. But somehow"'*the *body, 
whi^ch s^e Jcnew her husband had thrashed*, looked all 
the time' as if it were being thrashed ag|iin. 

The voice of -the hidden tenor rose in Celeste 
Atda!" and La4^ Holme listened with an air of definite 
attention, taking no notice of Leo. The nwsic gaye 
her a perfect excuse for ignoring him. " But Mis^.Schley 
did nptdntend to* be interfered with by anyttftng so 
easily ti^mpled upon as an art. Speaking in|her 
most clear and choir-boyish tones, sbe said to Leo 
|Jlford,-j*‘ 

" Sit do^n, Mr Ulford. Yob fidget me standiiig/*^ 
•Then tursdng again to Lady HolmS she con- 
tinued,^ 
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.,>r ‘* Mr piford’s bten so lovely and kind. He came 
uRdfl thA jiyay frfem Hertfordshire just to take car^ of 
mr^v and nie to-day. Mar mar’s fs^r and crazy 
a^Ut mm. She says he’s the most lovely ftllei/^n 
Europe.” . . ^ ^ - 

. Lea twisted the boj^et. He .w|is sitti^ no^ on 
the edge of a chair, sfirfa shooting furtiVh*glanc^n the 
direction of Lord Holme, who had b^umto look ex- 
tremely stupid, overwhelmed by the* ceolampudence of 
the Anjerican. * 

“ Your husband looks as if he were perched around 
on a keg of Rattlesnakes,” continued Miss Schley, her 
clear voice ^mingling with the passionate tenor ciy, 

“ Celeste A^da t’* “ Ain’t Ite feeling well to-day ? ” 

" I believe he is perfectly well," said Lady Holme, in 
a very low voice. 

It was odd, perhaps, but she dfd n^t feel at ^11 
angry, embarrassed, or even slightly annoyed, by Miss 
Schley’s very deliberate attempt to distress her. Of 
course she understood perfectly what had happened 
and was happening. Fritz had spoken to the actress 
about her mimicry of his wife, had probably spoken 
•blunderingly, angrijy. Miss Schley wSs secretly furioua 
at his having found out what she had been doing, still 
more furious at his having dared to cl'iticise any pro- 
ceeding ^ hers. To revenge herself atone stroke on 
both Lrord and Lady, Holme she had turned to Leo 
Ulford, wffose destiny it evidently was to bearsed^as a 
weapon again^ others. . Long ago^ Lady Holme had 
distracted Leo’s wandering glances *fr^ Ihe Americsfli 
and fixed them on herself. With the distinct to be 
commopR’^f an utferly common nature Miss Schley had 
resolv^ tOf awake a double jealou^ — of hu^and and 
wife — by exhibiting Leo Ulford as her ami Hntime, 
peijnaps as the latest victim to her fascinatiofl. It W|M 
the vulgar actibn of a vulgar woman, but it^ailed oCits 
effect in one direction.. Lord Holme was Stirred, but 
L^dy Hohne was utterly indifferent. ^ Miss Schl^iilf 
quick instinct tolddher so and she waa puzzltiid. ohe 
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did riot understando Lady Holme. .That was scarcely 
Strfdnge, for to-day Lady Holme did nof "undeni^d 
herself. Th^ curious mental detachmeat ofwh^h she 
be$n conscious for'.^me time had increased ut^il it 
feega^ sufely to link irefelf with something physioat, 
somfethihe sympathetic in tlfc<^dy that implied to if. 
She herSteff whether theVjgel were spreading 

her wings ^ Idst. All the small, sordid details df 
which lives wed ih society, lives such as hers, are full, 
details which a&ume often an extraordinary import- 
ance, a significance like that of molecules seen through 
a magnifying glass, had suddenly become to her as 
nothing. A profound indifference had softly invaded 
her towards the petty side ibf life. Miss Schley, Leo 
Ulford, even Fritz in his suppressed rage and jealousy 
of a male animal openly trampled upon,.had nothing to 
do^with her, cbuld'have no effect on her at this moment. 
She remembered that she had once sighed for release. 
Well, it seemed to her as if release were at hand. 

The tenor finished his romance. Again the muffled 
applause sounded. As the singer came from behind 
the screen? wiping beads of perspiration from his self- 
oatisfied face, hkdy Holme gdt up,., and congratulated- 
him. Then she crossed over to her husband. 

“ Why don’t' you go into the concert-room, Fritz ? 
You’re missing everything, and you’re onlycij the way 
here.” , * ‘’ 

. She d?d®not speak unkindly. He said nolhing, oaly 
cleared his throat. . 


“ Go in,” Ihe ^afd. “ I should like to have you there 
while I am si8ging.” 

He cleared his throat again. 

“ Rig^t you are.” ^ 

He* stared into her eyes with a sort of savage ad- 
miration.* 

“Cut hfr out,” he said. “Cut her o*bt! You can, 
ajid— damA her ! — she deserves it.” ' 

Then he<%urned and went out ° 

iLaidly Holme felt rather sick (fft a moment She 
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knew she w^ gpiog to sing wel^she wished to sing^ 
weiii^but not in dHer to punish Miss Schley for having 
punished Fritz. Was everything she did to accomplish 
some Sordid result ^ Was evep her sio|ing-»the^e 
thin^ in which Robin Pierce aira some other* divin g a. 
hidden truth that was beautiful — was even that tD<p1ay 
tis contemptible paift^^ the soi^l *dta«^ ii/whieh she 
was so inextricably entangled 7 Thosegos^mef threads 
were iron strands indeed. ^ ’ * i 

Someone else was singing — her ‘friend with the 
contralto voice. 

She sat down alone in a corner. Presently the 
French actor began to give one of his famous mono- 
logues. She heard his wonderfully varied elocution, Ihs ' 
voice — intelligence made audible and dashed with fl){ing 
lights of humour — rising and falling subtly, yet always 
with a curious sound of inevitable simplicity. She* 
heard gentle titterings from the concealed audience, 
then a definite laugh, then a peal of laughter quite 
gloriously indiscreet. The people were waking up. 
And she felt as if they were being prepared for her. 
But why had Fritz looked like that, spoken* like that ? 
.It seemed to spoil everything. To-day she felt too fqj 
away from — too far beyond, that was the truth — Miss 
Schley to want to enter into any rivaliy with her. She 
wishfd vefjf much that she had been placed first on the 
progranfiM. Then there could have been no question 
ofi4ier cutting out the Aifterican. • , , , 

A-s she was«thinking this Miss Schley slowly crossed 
the rodm and came up fo her. • < 

“Lady Holme," she said, “ I come^eJlt.” 

“ Dp you ? ” 

“|^o.» An<f then ydti follow after.” 

“Well?” • , 

“ Say, would you mind changing it ? It don’t do to 
have two recitations one after the other. There ought 
to be something different in between.” y ^ 

Lady^Holme looked at her quite eaeerly, almt^t 
jifith gtatitudp. 
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“ I’ll sing next ”(^he said quickly. ^ 

“Much obliged to you, I’m sure.'* You’re perf$q|Iy 
swiet’’ V 

\Lady Hotme saw again a faint look of surpns^ on 
white succeeded instantly by An 
expf^sion of satisfaction. realised that Miss 

Schley Ji2d some' hidden disa^raeable reason for her 
request. Slje even guessed what it was. But she only 
felt glad thatj[\whaeever happened, no one could accuse 
her of trying to tfface any effect made by Miss.SchIey 
upon the audience. As she sang before the “Imita- 
tions,” if |ny effect were to be effaced it must be her 
own. The voice of the French actor ceased, almost 
dPowned in a ripple of laughter, a burst of quite warm 
applause. He reappeared looking calm and magisterial. 
The applause continued, and he had to go back and 
bow his thanks. The tenor, who had not been recalled, 
looked cross hnd made a movement of his double chin 
that suggested bridling. 

" Now, Miss Schley 1 ” said the pianist. “ You come 
now 1 ” 

“Lady •Holme has very kindly consented to go 
first,” she replied. ‘ , 

Then she turned to the French actor and, in 
t atrocious but very self-possessed French, began to 
congratulate him on his performance. ^ o 

“Oh, well — ” the pianist hurriq,d up to Lady Holme. 
“ Yopji*''? *eally — very well then — these are fhe songs 1 
Which do you sing first? Very hot, isn^t it?”' 
c He wiped^hi^loAg fingers with a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief and tf>oK the music she offered to him. 

“The Princesses seem very pleaded,” he'xadded. 
“Marteau — charming compc)!ier, yes-— veiy p^S|d 
indeed^* ‘Which 'one? ' Cest toVf Certaii^y, 
certainly.’’^ 

He wipe^ his hands again and held oht one to k 
L^y Holitle to the platform,, But she ignored it 
gently and went on alone. He followed, canying; the 
music |nd perspiring. As they udisappeared 
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Schley got up and moved to a chair ^lose by the screen 
that hid the platform. She beckoned to Leo yifofd 
^nd he ^followed her. , 

- As T^dy Holme stepped otf to the low olatfojp^ 
edgeo .with a bank of dowers^t seemed to ner ^ 
with one glance she saw^fwftryone in the crowded rodm, 
and felt at least somakHmg swiftly of eadiaon^ ^piling. 

The two Princesses sat together lodking kind and 
serious. As she curtseyed tc^ them they l|bwed to her 
and smiled. Behind them she saw a cbmpact mass of 
acquaintances : Lady Cardington sitting with Sir 
Donald and looking terribly sad, even self-(^nscious, 
yet eager; Mrs Wolfetein with Mr Laycock ; Mr Bry, hi^ 
eyeglass dxed, a white elation in his coat ; Lady 
Manby laughing with a fat old man who wore a fez, a<!d 
many others. At the back she saw Fritz standing up 
and stating at her with eyes that seemed ^most to ciy, 

" Cut her out ! ” And in the fourth row she saw a 
dreary,* even a horrible, sight — Rupert Carey’s face, 
disfigured by the vice which was surely destroying him, 
red, bloated, dreadfully coarsened, spotted. From the 
midst of the wreckage of the flesh his strange eyes 
looked out with a ,vivid expression 6f hopelessness. 
Yet in them burned flres, and in Are there is an essence 
of fierce purity. The soul in those eyes Seemed longing 
to burtt UDjJie corruption of his body, longing to destroy 
the ruineotemple, longjng to speak and say, “ I am in 
prison, but 'do not judge of the prisoner by examining 
the filthiness of .His cell.” , 

As Lady Holme took in the audience vWth a glanceO 
there was a rustle of paper. Almost everyone was 
•lookiijg' to* see iX the programme had been altered. 
La^ tlolmb saw that suadenly Fritj had resfijised the 
change that had been made, and what it meant.* An 
expression of anger came into his face. • 

She felt that*she saw more swiftly, and sawntd more 
profoundly to-day than .ever before in her life; that* 
she had a strangely clear vision ofininda*as #ell as^ 
of ^es, that she wa|j vivid, penetrating. *Alid si^-htd 
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tim«. before she b^n to sing, for an od4 tlioughi: of 
tbelp^son drowning who flashes bahk over the w^ys of 
hfs past, who is, as it were, allowed one instant or e^< 
^^tictoal life before he is banded over to deatil. This 
jli^ghtVas clear, element in her mind for a moment, 
an^ she put hetself in tha,^ounding arms of the 
sea.« ^ ‘ 

Then tl)e pianist began his prelude, and she moved 
a step forw^rcl tO the flowers and opened her lips to 
sing. 

She sang by heart the little story drawn Trom the 
writing pf Jalalu’d dinu’r Rumi. The poet who had 
taken it had made a charming poem of it, delicate, 
Iragile, and yet dramatic •and touched with fervour, 
porcelain with firelight gleaming on it here and there. 
Lady Holme had usually a power of identifying herself 
thoroughly ^ith<what she was singing, of concentrating 
herself with* ease upon it, and so compelling her hearers 
to be concentrated upon her subject and upon her 
To-day she was deeper down in words and music, in 
the little drama of them, than ever before. She was the 
man wh9 knocked at the door, the loved one who cried 
from within the house.' Slife g^ve the reply, “ Cefi 
moil" with the eagerness of that most eager of all 
things — Hope.* Then, as she sang gravely, with tender 
rebuke, “ This bouse cannot shelter us bq]^ together,” 
she was in the heart of love, that, place of und^tanding. 
ACterwirds, as one carried by Fate through*the sky, she 
was the man set down in a de|ert plac», fasting^praying, 
educating AimselT to be more worthy of love. Then 
came the return, the question, “ Qui est Id?" the reply ; 
— reply of the solitary place, the ^enied* dwire, the 
longing^to mount^the educed heart — “ thq, 

swiftiy-opening door, the rush of feet that were, weleome, 
of outsttetched arms for which waited a great posses- 
sion. * * 

Somc^ing within her live^ the song very jjhlly and 
eompletely, *For opce she did not think ^ pll of whet 
effec^e was making. She was ijot upconscioi^ of the 
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audience. Ste was acutely conscious^ of the presence of 
peoijle, and of individuals whom she knew; ofFi^f2»of 
J>ao/ Cardlngton, Sir Donald, even of p(^r, hoi^rible 
RiijieijIi^CaTey. But with the Vbusual consciousn^s* 
was linked a strange indifferedCe, a sense of domp]^ 
detachment And this^wabled her to live simMffaine- 
ously two lives — Lady Holme’s /ina arlbthe^^ Who 
was the other ? She did not ask, but she fait as if in 
that moment a prisoner withgi her wis rei|ased. And 
yet, directly the song was over and thd eager applause 
broke out, a bitterness came into her heart. Her sense, 
banished for the moment, of her own personality and 
circumstances returned upon her, and that “ C’fs/ toi / ” 
of the educated heart seemed suddenly an irony as sh^ 
looked at Fritz’s face. Had any lover gone into the 
desert for her, fasted and prayed for her, learned for her 
sake the right answer to the ceaseloss qfbestion that 
echoes in every woman's heart ? * 

The pianist modulated, struck the chord of a new 
key, paused, then broke into a languid, honey-sweet 
prelude. Lady Holme sang the Italian song which had 
made Lady Cardington civ. • 

• Afterwards, she qften thought of hef singing of that 
particular song on that particular occasion as people 
think of the frail bridges that span thd gulfs between 
one fate aQji«nother. And it seemed to her that while 
she was Crossing this bridge, that was* a song, she had a 
fainf premonition of the land that lay before h^*oo the 
far side’ , of the. 'gulf. S^e did not see clearly any 
features of the landscape, but surely sTie^av^ that it waai 
different fr^ all that she had known, reftiaps she de- 
*ceived herself. Rerhaps she fancied that she had 
divinedwomfthing that wds in reality hidden ^om her. 
One*thing, however, is certain — that she made a vefy ex- 
ceptional effect upon her audience. Many bf thein, 
whefn later they lieard of an incident that occuyed within 
9 very sh.ort time, felt almost awestricken for S moment^ 
it seemed W them that they had been viStUtt bj?" one^ofi 
rite messengers-i- the,forerunne«’e of destmvr ■ ‘ 
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had heard a whispering . voice say, “Listen well 1 This 
i| the, voice of the Future singing.” o 

Many {i^ople in London on the following day saidi 
'“^e<felt in her sin^g that something extra^^inary 
^^t bcP going to hap^n to her.” And some of them, 
at'^an)>s^te, probajply spoke the exact truth, 

L^dy'^ Hollme herself, while <:',he sang her second 
song, realty fdt this sensation — that it v/as her swan 
song. If oOiCo vfe touchb perfection we feel the black 
everlasting cuAain being drawn round us. J^e have 
done what we were meant to do and can do no more. 
Let the* race of men continue. Our course is run out. 
To strive beyond the goal is to offer oneself up to 
\he derision of the gods,* In her song Lady Holme 
felt that suddenly, and with great ease, she touched' 
the perfection that it was possible for her to reach, 
^e felt th^t, and she saw what she had done— in 
the eyes of Lady Cardington that wept, in Sir 
Donald’s eyes, which had become young as the eyes 
of Spring, and in the eyes of that poor prisoner 
who was the real Rupert Carey. When she sang 
the first ‘‘refrain she knew. 

“Torna in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotta Blanzesmano 
Dice : Tutto almondo h vano; 

Famore ogni dolcezza.” 

c 

She understood while she sang^she had never 
sunderstood? befdre, nor could conceive Vhy she 
understood 'now — what love had been to the world, 
was being, would be so long as there w4s a world? 
The sweetness of love did not mer^y prcseni^itself ta 
her kn%ination,‘ but penetrated her soul. And • that 
penetration, while it carried with it and infused through 
her whol^ being a delicate radiance, Chat was as the 
, radiance ^of light dn the mit^t of surrounding blacjlt-r 
ness«.-beams*of the moon in a forest — (Carried- with 
it*al^ *into fibr heart a frightful^ sense of individual 
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isiolatidn, of havii^ missed the figure of Truth in 
the jostling crowd of shams. . , 

• Frite stood there against the wall. Jfes — Fritz., 

And lie was savagely rejoicinq;/n the effect sHb ^ms 
making upon the audience, because he thought, 
that it would lessen the> triumph of. tjiie wojiimu^o 
was punishing him. ^ / * * , * 

She had missed the figure of Tri^h. ^hat was 
very certain. And as she aang the ^tefilain for the 
last timch she seemed to herself to be searching for 
the form that must surely be very wonderful, 
searching for it in the many eyes that ware fixed 
upon her. 

She looked at Sir Donald : 

“ Dice : Tutto al mondo b vano ; J 

• . 

She looked at Rupert Carey : 

“ N 6 1 ’amore ogni dolcezza.” 

She still looked at Carey, and the hideous Wreckage 
of the flesh was no, longer visible to* her. She saw 
only his burning eyes. 

Directly she had finished singing *she asked for 
her m8tor,-'<aioak. While they were fetching it she 
bad to ^ jj»ack twice .to the platform to bow to the 
appRiuse. * • 

Miss , Schleyt who was looking angry, said to 
her,^ M ' 

“ You'rq not going away before my ^o^ ? ” 

"I want to gp to the^ concert-room, where I can 
hear bmter,*and see,” shtf replied. , , 

Miss Schley looked at her doubtfully, but hSid to 
go to the platform. As she slowly disappeared 
behind the screen Lady Holme drew the cfeak round 
her, pulled down her veil and went quickly* away. 

She waifted — ^more, sbei^ulred — to {Jb ftloQft> 

At the'haU door she sent a footman tot {he 
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flwtor car. Whfcti it <^ame op^she said ^ ^ tSc 

me homewuickly and theft come l^k fol> 
hi^ofid^ip.” 

As*' car went off swiftly she noticed that the 

street®, were" sljining "with wet. 

“ Has it be«^n ;-aining ? she asked. 

“ Rainin^J h^rd, my lady.” 



XVI 

O N the following morning the newspapers contained 
an account of the coAert at Manchester House. 
They contained also an account of a motor accideift 
which had occurred the same afternoon between Hyde 
Park Corner and Knightsbridge. ♦ • 

On the wet pavement Lord Holme’s new car, which 
was taking Lady Holme to Cadogan Square at a 
rapid pace, skidded and overturned, pinning Lady 
Holme beneath it While she was on the ground a 
hansom cab ran into the car. • 

• At their breakfasts her friends, hei^ acquaintances, 
her epemies and tne general public read of her 
beautiful singing at the concert, and Vead also the 
following paragraph, which closed the description 

of the accident: — . • 

# • 

" We deeply regret to Jearn that Holme was 

severely injured in the face by the #ccjaent Full* 
particulars have not yet reached us, but we understand 
that an imniediate operation is necessary and will be 
performed to-day by Mr Bernard Crispin the^ famous 
surg&n. Her ladyship is suffering great pain, •and 
it is feared Ibat she will be permanenfly dis- 
figured” 0^ 

The fierce cj^^pge which Lady Holm* aad|long%d 
^or was a reali^i One life, life of the!' siral||^ had 
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an end* But the Ayes of the woman ihust 
light. The heart of the \iroman must t. still 

stretched ^t a hand in the darknl^s and 
: hand of Birth. 



XVJI 

O N^a warm but overcast day, at the end of the 
following September, a woman, whose* face was 
completely hidden by a thick black veil, drove up \p 
the boat landing of the •town of Como in a hired 
victoria. She was alone, but behind her followecf a 
second carriage containing an Italian maid and a large< 
quantity of luggage. When the Victoria •shopped at the 
water^s edge the woman got out slowly, and stood for a 
moment, apparently looking for something. There* 
were many boats ranged along the quay, their white 
awnings thrown back, their oars resting on the painted 
seats. Beside one, which was larger than the others, 
soberly decorated in brown with toucfhes of gold, and*' 
furnished with broad seats not unlike small armchairs, 
stood two bold-looking Italian lads dressed in .white 
sailoraj suit®. One of them, after staring for a brief 
instant ert the veiled wpman, went upf to her and said in 
ItaMan, — • 

** Is the signdra for C^sa Felice ? ” 

“Yes." * # ' 

The boy took oflF his round hat with a gallant 
gesture. * ^ 

^ “ Tte b<fat is nere, signora.” , « 

He led the way to the brown-and-gold craft, and 
helped the lady to get into it. She sat down Sn one of 
the big seats. * 

That is the luggage^” she said, speakjpg Italian i» 
a low voices and pointing to the second ^afri^e, frpm 
which the maid was stepping. The two %a^tmen 
Q 2*1 ^ 
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‘hastened towards In a few n>||iutes maid and 
iuggagCbwere installed in a big black gondola, oared 
two men standing up, smd the brown boat, with the two 
lads jn '^h^te and the v^ed woman, glided out o^ the 
(ihtor vaster, 

"f Ije “day was % gyey dream, mystical in its colourless 
silence. <-Bfu&dtaly wais shrouded ts the woman’s face 
was shroud^, ^he speechlessness of Nature environed 
her speechlescness.' She rwas an enigma set in an 
enigma, and the Itwo rowers looked at her and at the 
sunless sky, and bent to their oars gravely. A 
melancholy stole into their sensitive dark faces. This 
nf!w padrona had already cast a shadow upon their 
buoyant temperaments. ' 

®She noticed it and clasped her hands together in 
rher lap. She was not accustomed yet to her new rdle 
in life. ’ 

The boat stole on. Como was left behind. The 
thickly-wooded shores of the lake, dotted with many 
villas, the tall green mountains covered with chestnut 
trees, framed the long, winding riband of water which 
was the vfey to Casa Felice. There were not many 
other boats out. The steamer had, already started for. 
Bellagio, and was far away near the point where Torno 
nestles around its sheltered harbour. The black 
gondola was quickly left behind. Its load of luggage 
weighed it down. ‘ The brown Ijoat was alothr in the 
grey dreanl of the sunless autumn day. 

Behind her veil^Lady Holnj,e was wktcbing the two 
rtalian boy^j, v(^ose lithe bodies bent to their oars, 
whose dark eyes were often turned upon her with a 
staring scrutiny, with the mprose an^ almost violent 
expression) that is the child of frustrated curiosity. 

WSs it true ? Was she in real life, or sitting there, 
watching,*^ thinking, striving to endure, in a dream ? 
Since the ^cident which had forever changed her 4ife 
:$he had felt ..^any sensations, a torrent of. sensations, 
Ibut nevjw dhlfc exactly like this, nevet. pn& so full of 
ettiptic^s, ctiaos, grey v|cancyi etertv|^|pUlne)», umpal 
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Oppression and almost magical sdlitude as this. She 
had thought she had suffered all things that she cbuld 
suff^. She had not yet suff^d this, ^om^one, the 
Gowmin^ Power, had held this in reserve. Now it wg^s 
being sent forth by decree. Now it was coming ai^n 
her. Now it was enveloping her. • Nqw^ was rolling 
round her and biflowing awa^ on avel^^fMe to un- 
imaginably remote horizons. . • 

Another and a new ertotion of thofror was to be 
hers. tWould the attack of the hidden one upon her 
never end? Was that quiver of poisoned arrows 
inexhaustible ? • 

She leaned back againgt the cushions without feeling* 
them. She wanted to sink back as the mortally 
wounded sink, to sink down, far down, into the gulf 
whete. surely the dying go to find, witlj* their freevn^ 
lips, the frozen lips of Death. She shut her eyes. 

Presently, with the faint splash of the oars in the 
water, there mingled a low sound of music. The rower 
nearest to her was singing in an under voice to keep his 
boy^s heart from succumbing to the spell of melancholy. 
She listened, still wrapped in this dreadful chaos th^ 
was dreamlike. At first the music was a murmur. 
But presently it grew louder. She oDuld distinguish < 
words now and then. Once she heard carissilm^^ a 
mom^n^fterwards amove. Then tjje poison in whtch 
th^ tip o4 this last atrow had been curiou^lv^ steeped 
b^an its work jn her. The quivering creature hidden 
within her cowered, shrank, put up trembling hand;, 
cried out, “ I cannot endure this thing.^ Itao not know 
how t6. I have never learnt the way. This is im- 
possiUe fo| me5 This is^a demand I have not the 
capacity to fulfil ! " And, even wMle it cohered and 
cried out, knew, “ This I must endure. Thk demand 
I s^all be made to fulfil. Nothing will serve *me ; no 
outitretched hands, no wailings of despair, filo prayerj, 
no curses ^ven will sive me. For I attr^the soul itk 
Ih^ hands of ti^^ivisector.*^ ' ' • t ♦ 

past th| old home of La H^liont, 
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‘past the Villa Paste? with its long garden, past little 
Torflo ^ith its great round oleanders and its houses 
erbwding . to tSie shore, boatman sang. Gathering 
cQurage asdiis own voic^ispersed his melancholy ,\nd 
the warm hopes of his youth spread their wings once 
more, voused W»the words of love his lips were uttering, 
he fearle^l5(^(|nt45ut hi song. Lov^ in the South was 
in it, love in the smn, embraces in warm, scented nights, 
longings in nfbonlight, attSlinment in darkness. The 
boy had forgotten the veiled lady, whose shrouded face 
and whose silence had for a moment saddened him. 
His hot, hold nature reasserted itself, the fire of his 
*ydath blazed up again. He ,sang as if only the other 
TOalman had been there and they had seen the girls 
they loved among the trees upon the shore. 

* And the soql w^rithed, like an animal stretched and 
strapped upon the board, to whom no anaesthetic had 
been given. 

Never before would it have been possible to Lady 
Holme to believe that the mere sound of a word could 
inflipt such; torment upon a heart as the sound of the 
wprd amore, conning from the boatman’s lips, now 
inflicted upon hers. Each time it came, with its soft 
beauty, its languor of sweetness — like a word reclining 
— it flayed her soul alive, and showed her red, raw 
bareness. ^ ' v 

Yet ^e,did not ask the man to stop singjng, I^ew 
people” in* the hands of Fate ask F%te for favours. 
Instinct spe^s in ^e soul andrsays, “ Be silent*" 

The boat rouftded the point of Torno and came at 
once into a* lonelier region of the lake. Auytumn was 
more definite here. Its sad%ss spoke m<ye plainly. 
Habitatiofis on the chores were fewer. The moimt^ins 
were more grim, though grander. And their greyness 
surely closed in a little upon the boat, the rowers, the 
veiled wonJin who was being taken to Casa Felice. * 

« Eerh^s jio combat the gatllering gloom of Nature 
theflioa^an s^ng more loudly, with the fuH torce of his 
voice, ^put suddenly hefi seamed to struck by the 
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singular contraslr opposed to his«expansive energy by 
t^e silent figure opposite to him. A conscious tlook 
came into his face. His vqlce died away abruptly. 
After a pause he said,— r ^ ^ • 

Perhaps the signora is not fond of mUsic ? ” 

Lady Holme wanted to speak, J^iit ^e coijjS not. 
She and this bright-eyed boy were h«i^iwthe same 
world. That was what she felt. ^He dionot know it. 
but she knew it. And onei world caijVic^ speak through 
infinite space with another. 

She said nothing. The boy looked over his 
shoulder at his companion. Then, in silence, they both 
rowed on. " , • 

And now that the sftng had ceased she was again 
in the grey chaos of the dream, in the irrevo8able 
emptiness, thef intense, the enormous solitude that was 
like the solitude of an unpeopled etefnity in which 
man had no lot. 

Presently, with a stroke of his right oar, the boy 
who had sung turned the boat's prow toward the shore, 
and Lady Holme saw a large, lonely house confronting 
them on the nearer bajik of the lake. It stood rfpart. 
For a long distance on either side ^of it there was Vio 
other habitation. The flat, yellow facade rose out of 
the water. Behind was a dim tangle of densely-grow * 
ing fre^s rising up on the steep mountain side towards 
the grey sky. Ladj% Holme coultf not yet see details, 
ifie boal: was^ still too far out upon thh 4&ke.* Nor 
would ishe have been able to note clptails ^f she had seen 
them. Only a sort of heavy impressfcon^ttiat this hofise 
had a pstle, haunted aspect forced itself dully upon 
her. « ^ 

^ “^cc<? Casa Felice,* signora! • said tbe foremost 
rower, half timidly, pointing with his bjown hand. 

She mad^ an intense effort and uttered some reply. 
Ttie boy was ejticouraged and began to ttjl her arout 
the beauties of the house, the gardens, the chaSm 
behind thb piazza down which the walierlbll^usftfd, to 
dive beneath house apd |ose itself ir^ the \be. She 
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tried to listen, but sb)s could not. Tbe strangenc^ of 
her being alone, hidden behind a dense veil, of h^ 
coming to sudr a retir^ house in the autumn to re- 
main theVe^in utter solitude, with no object except that 
of being safe from the intrusion of anyone who knew 
her, oi^beine hiddei^ from all watching eyes that had 
ever look^^^dn her->^the strangexess of it obsessed 
her, was b^ powerful and unreal. That she should 
be one of thoce^onely wcmen of whom the world 
speaks with a lightly-contemptuous pity sf«med 
incredible to her. Yet what woman was lonelier than 
she? e 

t r.The boat drew in toward the shore and she began 
to see the house more plainly. It was large, and the 
flat facade was broken in the middle by an open piazza 
with round ar(^es and slender column^. This piazza 
divided the ho?fte fo two. The villa was in fact com- 
posed of two square buildings connected together by it. 
From the boat, looking up, Lady Holme saw a fierce 
mountain gorge rising abruptly behind the house. 
Huge cypresses grew on its sides, towering above the 
slatrf roof, and she heard the lou^ noise of falling water, 
ll^seemed to add io the weight of her desolation. 

The boat stopped at a flight of worn stone steps. 
One of the boys sprang out and rang a bell, and 
presently an Italian man-servant opened a tdll irri gate 
set in a crumbling s^one arch, and showed npre stcme 
steps^leading upward between walls cov^ered with drip- 
ping lichen, ^he boat boy came to help. LadyoHolme 
out. 'a * 

For a moment she did not move. The dreamlike 
feeling had come upon her Vith suchrforce that her 
limbs i;pfiK$ed to obey her will. The sou^d ^ ^he 
falling watpr in the mountain gorge had sent her farther 
adrift into the grey, unpeopled eternity, jpto the va^e 
chaos. boy held out his hand, took hers, 'rae 

s|fong recalled her. She°got up. The Italian 
manraeni^t*’ preceded her up tbe step^ in^o a long 
gardenw^iit hp high al(pv^ the lake'pn a creeper- 
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covered wall. JOe) the left was house door. She, 
stood still for an instant looking out over the wide ex- 
panse of unruffled grey water. iTheri, pitting her hand 
up to her veil as if to keep it more closely ovewher face, 
she slowly went into the house. 



XVJII 

D espair had driven Lady Holme to Casia Felice. 

Wljen she had found that the accident had dis- 
fignjred her frightfully, and that the disfigurement 
*ivould be permanent, she had at first thought of 
killiftg herself. But then she had been afraid. Life 
Ijad abruptly become a horror to her. ' She felt that 
it riiust be ajkorrwr to her always. Yet she dared 
not leave it then, in her home in London, in the 
midst of the sights and sounds connected with her 
former happiness. After the operation, and the 
verdict of the doctors, that no more could be done 
than* had bfeen done, she had had an access of almost 
ciy.zy misery, in vthich all the secret violence of her 
nature had rushed to the surface from the depths. 
Shut up alone iVi her room, she had passed a day 
and a night without food. She had lain* ugorf the 
floor. She had tom her clothes mto fragments. T^e 
anim^ ihajt ‘^surely dwells at the door of the soul of 
each human beings had had • its way . in her, had 
ravaged her, ^unWliated her, turned her to savagery. 
Then at lasisfie had slept, still lying upon the floor. 
And she had waked feeling worn <^t but calm, 
desperately^ calm. jShe defied the doctor!. Wl\|t 
did the3f know of women, of what women can do to 
.regain a Vanished beauty ? She wopld call in 
specialists, Jfejauty doctors^ quacks, the people wHo 
filUthe papers with their advertisements. 

* Tjji^n «a strange defile of rag-tag humanity 

to the ^/dogan Square ^oq^r — women, men, of’ ail 



natidjnialMos aAd pretensions. But tiie evil was beyond 
theiii power. At last an American specialist, who had 
won renown by turning a famcfis woman of sixty 
into the semblance of a woman of six-and-^htrty — 
for a short time — was called in. Lady Holme knew 
that his verdict must be final. If he* could ^ nothing 
to restore her vanished loveliness notbing^j^Mild be 
done. After being closeted with her.fcv a long time 
he came out of her room, ffhere weje 4ears in his 
eyes. To the footman who opened the hall door, 
and who stared in surprise, he explained his emotion 
thus. • 

“ Poor lady,” he said. “ It’s a hopeless case.” 

“ Ah I ” said the man, \^o was the pale footman 
Lady Holme had sent with the latch-key to Lro 
Ulford. . • , , 

“ Hopeless. It’s a hard thing to ha^e ta tell a lady 
she’ll always be — be — ” 

“What, sir?” said the footman. 

“ Well — what people won’t enjoy looking at.” 

He "winked his eyes. He was a little bald man, 
with a hatchet face that did not suggest emo'tion. * 

* “And judging by»part of the left sule of the face, 
I guess she must have been almost a^beauty once,” 
he added, stepping into the square. 

Thalf w^s Lady Holme now. She had to realise 
hersey as \ woman whom people \9ould rather not 
look at. , • •• • • 

All this time she hac^ not seen .Fritz., He had 
asked to see her. He had even trie# t® ‘insist on 
speing her, but so long as there was any hope in her 
of recoverinc hew lost bearfty she had refused to let 
bim qpnSb near her. The {bought of»his eyes»st%ring 
upon the tragic change in her face sent cold g’eeping 
through her veii)s. But when the American had gone 
she realised that there was nothing to wai^ibr, that 
if she were ever to let ’Fritz see her again it Imd 
better be now. The bandages in which ke^fate hm 
been swathed had been rc^nofed. She wenA tb a 
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mirror and, setting her teeth « and clenching her 
bands, look^ into it steadily. o 

She did not rec<ji|gnise herself. As she stood these'] 
she l&l^ as if a dreadful stranger had come into the 
room and was confronting her. 

\,The accidept,^^ and the surgical treatment that had 
follow^^pon it, he,d greatly ai^ered the face. The 
nose, once gnq and delicate, was now coarse and 
misshapen, r. ^ wound hiad permanently distorted the 
mouth, producing a strange, sneering expression. The 
whole of the right side of the face was puffy and heavy- 
looking, and drawn down towards the chin. It was 
also at present discoloured. For as Lady Holme lay 
under the car she had bee^ badly burnt. The raw, red' 
finge would no doubt fade away with time, but the face 
must always remain unsightly, even 'a little grotesque, 
ihust alwa^ show to the casual passer-by a woman 
who had been the victim of a dreadful accident. 

Lady Holme stared at this woman for a long 
time. There were no tears in her eyes. Then she 
went to the dressing-table and began to make up 
her face. Slowly, deliberately, with a despairing 
carefulness, st?e covered it with pigments till she 
looked like a woman in Regent Street. Her face 
became a frigntful mask, and even then the fact that 
she was disfigured was not concealed.* 'Qie’ applica-' 
tion of the pigdients began to cause her pain^ The 
right 'sidfe of her face throbbed. §he looked dread- 
fully old,^ too, jvith this mass of paint aad powder 
upon her-'^liktJ a h^, she thought. And it was obvious 
that she^was trying to hide something. Anyone, map 
or woman, looking upotf her, would divine that so 
muqh art could tonly li^ed for the c8nceSln\^nt of 
a dreadful disability. People, seeing this mask, would 
suppose — what might they not suppose? The pain 
in her dllce became horrible. Suddenly, with M cry, 
s^ began to undo what she had done. When she 
fwisSed she rang the bell. Her ihaid knocked 
at the door. Without o|gening it she called put,— 
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“1$ his lordship in the house?” 

“Ves, my lady. His lordship has just coma 

“ Go and ask him to come up and see me.” 

“ Yes, my lady." 

" Lady Holme sat down on the so& at tl^ footjbf 
the bed. She was tnHnbling violently. look- 

ing on the ground and trying to coptrol her limbs. 

•A sort of dreadful humbleness surged,’ through her, 
as if she were a guilty creature about to cringe before 
a judge. She trembled till the sofa on which she 
was sitting shook. She caught hold of the cushions 
and made a strong effort to sit still. The handle of 

Ifche door turned. * 

“ Don’t come in ! ” she cried out sharply. 

But the door ’opened and her husband appeared 
on the threshold. As he did so she* turned swiftly 
so that only part of the left side of her face was 
towards him. 

“ Vi ! ” he said. “ Poor old girl, I — ” 

He ^ras coming forward when she called out again, — 
“ Stay there, Fritz ! " * 

‘ He stopped. 

“ Why ? " he asked. ^ 

“ I — I — wait a minute. Shut the door.” 

He sffut^hiS door. She was still looking away from 
him. 0 0 • * , 

“ Do you understand ? ” she said, still in *ai* ’skavp 
voice. • • 

“ Understand what ? ” 

. “That I’flf altered, that the accident’s altered me — 
yerymujh?”^ 

“I/krfow. The doctor 'said something. Button 
look all right” 

“ From there.’* 

Tne trembling seized her again. 

“ Well, but — it can’t btf so bad — ” 

“ It is. Iwn’t move 1 Fritz — ” 

“Well?** 
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" You — do y<)u care for me ?” * 

Of course I do- old girl. Why, you know— 
Suddenly she turned round, stood up and faced hkn, 
desffer|itely. 

“ Do you care for me, Fritz ? ” she said. ^ 

\ Thera wa& a> dead silence. It seemed to last for a* 
long ,At length it wasvbroken by a woman’s 

voice crying,-r- , 

“ Fritz-*-Fritz — it isn’t my fault! It isn’t my- 
fault ! ” • 

“ Good God ! ” Lord Holme said slowly. 

“ I* isn’t my fault, Fritz I It isn’t my fault ! ” 

“ Good God I but — the doctor didn’t — Oh — wait a 
minute — ” * "T 

A door opened and shut. He was gone. Lady 
Holme fell, down on the sofa. She'was alone, but she 
"kept on soSbing, — 

“ It isn’t my fault, Fritz I It isn’t my fault, Fritz ! ” 
And while she sobbed the words she knew that her 
life with Fritz Holme had come to an end, The 
chapter was closed. “ 

* From that day she had one desire — to hide 
herself. The ’ season was over,# London was empty. 
She could travel. She resolved to disappear. Fritz 
had stayed on in the house, but she would not see him 
again, and he did not press her to. Shg Ifr.ew why.^ 
He dreaded to l6ok at her. She would se^ no oi\f . At 
first there had been streams of callers, but now almost 
everybody had. left town. •Only Sir-Donakl came to 
the door*i5;jiclf day and inquired after her health. One 
afternoom a note was brought to her. ^ It was frojn 
Fritz, saying that he had^ been “feeleng a bit chippy,” 
an4 the .doctor <edvised him to run over* to fio^iburgf 
But he^ wished to know what she meant to do. Would 
she go down to her father? — her mother. Lady St 
Loo, dead, and her father was an old ihlm— or 
^at ? Would she come to Homburg too ? 
r' >A^eif she read those words she laughed out loud. 
Tlftt/ she sent for thg York Herald arid looked 
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for the Hombut^ notes. She found Miss Pimpernel 
Schlei^s name among the list of the* newest arriyals^ 
Jhat evening she wrote to her husband: — 


“Do not bother about me. Go to HomUhrg. I 
need rest and I want to be alone. . Perhaps I ta0y 

f ^o to some quiet pla^ in Switzerland with tny maid, 
’ll let you know if I leave town. Good-bVe. ^ 

“ VfOBA^OLME.” 

At first she had put only Viola. Then she added 
the second word. Viola alone suggested an intimacy 
which no longer existed between her and the mlin she 
liad married. • 

The next day Lord Holme crossed the Channel* 
She was left with the servants. 

Till then she had not been out of thrf house, but 
two days afterwards, swathed in a thiclc veil, she 
went for a drive in the Park, and on returning from 
it found Sir Donald on the door-step. He looked 
frailer than ever and very old. Lady Holme would 
have preferred to avoid him. Since that intervieiy 
with her husband t|w icfea of meeting anyone she 
knew terrified her. But he came at once to help 
her out of the carriage. Her face was* invisible, but 
he knew her, «and he greeted her in a rather shaky 
voice. She* could see t^at he was daeply moved, and 
thankid hint for his many inquiries. • . 

“ But \nhy are ;fou still ip London ? ” she said. * * 

“ You are still in London,” he replieB.^ • 

She was about to say good-bye on thS qttee-step, 
tfut he kept' her J[iand in Ws and said — 

" Lef<ne eome in and speak to you^for a mopient.” 

“ very well,” she said. • 

When they were in the drawing-room ^e still 
kept the veil over, her face, and remained standing. 

“Sir Donald,” she said, “you cared foT me, I 
know; you were fond of me.” 

“ Were ? ” he answered. 
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“ Yes — were. ^ I am no longer the woman you — 
ofhe; people — cared for." o - 

‘‘ If there is any Change — he b^an. 

“4 know. You are going to say it is not in the 
woman^ the real woman. But I say it is. The change 
ii^n what, toymen, is the real woman. This change 
has dg^roy^ any » feeling my<:)husband may have 
had for me.”^ 

" It could' never dertroy mine," Sir Donald said • 
quietly. ' o 

“Yes, it could — yours especially, because you are a 
worshipper of beauty, and Fritz never wm’shipped 
anything except himself. I am going to let you say. 
good-bye to me without ' seeing me. Remember me 
Us I was.” 

“ But — yhat do you mean ? Yoti speak as if you 
^ould no linger go into the world.” 

“ I go into the world I You haven’t seen me. Sir 
Donald.” 

She saw an expression of nervous apprehension 
come into his face as he glanced at her veil.* 
o « IVftat are you going to ^o, then ? ” he said. 

" I don’t kifow. I— I want a hiding-place.’’ 

She saw tears come into his old, faded eyes. 

“ Hush ! ’’ He said. “ Don’t — ” 

“A hiding-place. I want to travel tP Iqng’way oH\ 
and be quite alo^ie, and think,oand see how I c^n go 
on, if Itfkn go on.” ^ “ 

Her vojce wa^ quite steady. <> 

“ If I;>cguliJ do something — anything for you ! ” he 
murmUrM. 

“You fancy you are still speaking to the woman 
who saeg, Sir Etonald.” * ® ^ 

“would you—” Suddenly he spoke with some 
eagerness. “You want to go away, be alone?" 
“Ye%t2 must.” ‘ 

“ Let me lend you Casa Felice.” 

'^CjsadFclicel” 

8h^ laughed. 
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“ To be sure ; I was to baptise it, wasn’t I ? ” 

“Ah, that — will you have it for a vJhile? ” 

“But you are going there ! ’’ f 
" I will not go. It is all ready. The servants are 
engaged. You will be perfectly looked after, {Jferfectly 
comfortable. Let me feel I can do sopiething for yA. 
Try it You will find beauty there — peace. And I— 
I shall be on the lake, not far off.” * ^ 

“ I must be alone,” she said^wearily.* * ^ 

“ You ,^hall be. I will never come lihless you send 
for me.” 

“ I should never send for you or for anyone.” ^ 

She did not say then what she would do, but three 
^ays later she accepted Sir Donald’s offer. 

And now she was alone in Casa Felice. She had 
not even brought«her Frendh maid, but had engaged 
an Italian.' She was resolved to isolate l^rself with 
people who had never seen her as a beautiful woman. 



L ady holme never forgot that first evening at 
Casa Felice. The strangeness of it was greater 
than tKe strangeness of any nightmare. When she was 
shut up in her bedroom inoLondon she had thought she- 
tealised all the meaning of the word loneliness. Now' 
she knew that then she had not begun to realise it. 
For she ha4l begn in her own house, in the city which 
contained a troop of her friends, in the city where she 
had reigned. And although she knew that she would 
reign no more, she had not grasped the exact meaning 
of that knowledge in London. She had knows a fact 
but notrfully felt it. She had known what she now was 
but not fully felt what she n6w was. Even when Fritz, 
muttering almost terrified exclamations, had stumbled 
out of the bedKOom, she had not heard the dull clamour 
of finality as she heard it now. % ’ 

She was an exile. She >^as an outcast among 
wonjen^ tShe was no longer a beautiful womaft, she 
was not even a plain woman — shdf was a^ dreadful- 
looking Wmap ‘being. 

Tfcs- Jtilian servants by whom she was surrounded 
suddenly educated her in 4he lore of^^xa^t knowledgfh 
of hersqjf /ind her present situation. « 

Kalians are the most charming of the nations, but 
Italian^ of the lower classes are often very unreserved 
in the d^f.play of their most fugitive ^sensationsn. their 
most passing moods. The Qfien, especially when they 
aM^yo^ng, %re highly susceptible to beauty in women. 
They are also — and the second emotion springs natur- 

m 
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ally enough from 'the first — almo%t childishly averse 
ttOfa female nglinesA It is a common thing in Italy to 
hear of the lower classes’ speak of a woman’l 
plainness with brutality, with a manner |i&ost of 
pe«onal offence. They often shrink from per^nal 
ugliness as Englishmen seldom • do, , like children 
shrinking from seething abyormalv-a fe^htening 
dwarf, a spectre. , . 

Now that Lady Holme had reached tthe “hiding- 
place” /or which she had longed, she resolved to be 
brutal with herself. Till now she had almost perpetu- 
ally concealed her disfigured face. Even her*servants 
had not seen it. But in this lonely house, among these 
strangers, she knew that the inevitable moment w^ 
come when she must begin the new life, the terrible life 
that was henceibrth to be hers. In her bedroom ^e 
took off her hat and veil, and without* glaming into the 
glass she came downstairs. In the hall she met the 
butler. She saw him start. 

“Can I have tea?” she said, looking at him 
steadMy. 

■ “ Yes, signora," he ansjvered, looking down.’ 

• “ In the piazza, please.” 

She went out through the open door into the piazza. 
The boy who had sung in the boat was there, watering 
some gferiyjiiiftns in pots. As she came out he glanced 
up ^riously, at the same time pulling o^ his hat. 
When he sSw her/his mouth gaped, and an eiepression 
of pitiless repulsion cam» into his eyes. It died ou^ 
almost instantaneously, and he smileef agiKb^an to 
speak about the flowers. But Lady Holme hatireceived 
ner education. sShe knewjR'hat she was t<jvouth that 
instiiicfitely loves beauty. * • ^ • 

She sat down in a cane Ohair. It seemed V> her as 
if people were spourging her with thongs ofjsteel, as if 
she #ere bleeding from the strokes! - 
She looked out acrossrthe lake. 

The butllr brought tea and put it beside hSr. She 
did not hear him come or g«^ fiehind her the watArfall 
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roared down betw/isen the cypress^. Before her the 
lake spread out its g^ey, unruffled surface. And i^is 
Was the baptism of Casa Felice, her baptism into a new< 
life. Hef agony was the more intense because she had 
nevp been an intellectual woman, had never lived the 
inn&' life. Always <she had depended on outward things. 
Always she ha^d been ‘j^ccustomed to bustle, movement, 
excitement, perpetual intercourse with people who paid 
her homage, c Always she^ had lived for the world, and 
worshipped, because she had seen those around her 
worshipping, the body. 

And«now all was taken from her. Without warning, 
without a moment for preparation, she was cast down 
into Hell. Even her youth was made useless to 
her. ^ 

^ When she thought of that she begin to cry, sitting 
there by the stone balustrade of the piazza,' to cry 
convulsively. She remembered her pity for old age, for 
the monstrous loss it cannot cease from advertising. 
And now she, in her youth, had passed it on the road to 
the pit. ^ Lady Cardington was a beautiful wbman. 
^he pitied herself bitterly bqpause she was morbid, as 
'tnany beautiful women are when they approach old age: 
But she was beautiful. She would always be beautiful. 
She might not Chink it, but she was still a power, could 
still inspire love. In her blanched face frhmgd £n white 
hair there ^was in truth a wonderftil attraction. 

eWhiitehess — Lady Holme shuddered ** when she 
^bought of .whiteness, remembering what the glass had 
shownJj^V a ' 

Fiitz-s-his animal passion for her — his horror of her, 
now — Mi^^ Schley — theif petty, cenceiled strife — 
Rupert Cdrey’s love — Leo tJlford’s desire*^ of ednquest 
— his father’s strange, pathetic devotion — Winter 
falling at the feet of Spring — figures and eventa from 
the panorama of hef life now ended flickered through 
her jilmost numbed mind, while the tears still ran down < 
her face!? 

And Robin Pierce? 
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As she thought of him more li|e quickened in her ' 
mind. I * • 

Since her accident he had written tt> her several 
tim6s, a^ent, tender letters, recalling all he had said to 
her, recounting again his adoration of her for ner nature, 
her soul, the essence of her, the woman in her, filing 
her that this terroi^which had come upqn henonly made 
her dearer to him, that— ^as she knew;— he had impiously 
dared almost to long for ityas for aq osder of release 
that would take effect in the liberation of her true 
self. 

These letters she had read, but they had not stirred 
her. She had told herself that Robin did not knoiv,< 
that he was a self-deceivert that he did not understand 
his own nature, which waj allied to the nature of every 
living nian. Bht now, seeking some, eve^i the smallest? 
solace' in the intense agony of desoliftion'that was upon 
her, she caught — in her bleeding woman’s heart — at, 
this hand stretched out from Rome. She got up, went 
to her bedroom, unlocked her despatch-box, took out 
thesS letters of Robin’s. They had not stirrjd her, yet 
she had kept them. Nqjv she came down once morb 
the piazza, sat b)* the tea-table, ofJened them, reJRi 
them, re-read them, whispered them over again and 
again. Something she must have* some hand she 
must Catgh *at. She could not die in this freezing cold 
whjph she had never’known, this cold that came out of 
the Inferno, at, whose cavern mouth she stood? •And 
Robin said he was there-*-Robin said he was there. ^ 

She did not love Robin. It seeAed ^^NS^her now 
that it w<^ld be grotesque for her to lovb tmy man. 
Her face was^not meant* for love. Butas she read 
the3e*A:deift, romantic letters, written sinc^tJhe tragedy 
that had overtaken her, she began to ask h#rself, with 
a 6erce anxiety, whether what Robin affirmed could be 
thlJ^ruth ? Was he unlike other fhen ? Wai# his nature 
capable of a devotion Af the soul to another sot^l, of*ji 
devotion to which any physical ugli^eil, %ven %ny 
physical horror, would coufit is nothing ? 
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After that last ^ceae with Fritt she fdt as if he 
weiie no longer her hiuband, as if he were only a man 
who had fle^from her in fear. She did not think any 
more of lus rights, her duties. He had abandpned his 
righfe. What duties could she have towards a man 
who^was frightened when he looked at her ? And 
indeed all the '^spcial anpd moral questions to which the 
average woman .of the world pays — because she must 
pay— attention l^ad suddenly ceased to exist for Lady 
Holme. She was no longer a woman of the>^ world. 
All worldly matters had sunk down beneath her feet 
with hen lost beauty. She had wanted to be free. 

- 'VJfell, now she was surely free. Who would care what 
she did in the future? * 

* Robin said he was there. ^ 

She thought that, unless she could ‘feel that in the 
world there ^^as one man who wanted to take care of 
her, she must destroy herself. The thought grew in 
her as she sat there, till she said to herself, “ If it is 
true what he says, perhaps I shall be able to live. If it 
is not true; — ” She looked over the stone balustra'Be at 
l;hd grey waters of the lake. ^Twilight was darkening 
over them. • 

Late that evening, when she was sitting in the big 
drawing-room st'aring at the floor, the butler came in 
with a telegram. She opened it and read , * 

‘i>S«r*E)6nald has told me you are^at C^sa Felice 

arrive to-morrow from Rome---ROBlN.” . « 

* 

*■ 

“ answer,” she said. , 

So he was coming — to-mbrrow. The awful sense of 
desolatioif filled slightly from her. A h&mafi'^^being 
was traveling to her, was wanting to see her. To see 
her! She shuddered. -Then fiercely she asked her- 
self why was afraid. She would not be afi^d. 

? he\i{puld trust in Rbbin.- Hfi was unlike other men. 

'here hdd &lv$‘ays been in him something mat set him 
apartf a strangeness, a rofnance, a love of hidden things. 
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a subtlety^ If only he would still (are for her, still feel 
towards her as he had felt, she c^ld face the fut«re,*she 
thought They might be apart That dlH not matter. 
She had op thought of a close connection, Trequent 
intercourse even. She only wanted desperately, 
frantically, to know that someone ‘who had loved her 
could love her still* in spite of ^jdiat hao happened. If 
she could retain one deep affection ;he felt that she 
could live. • , ♦ 

The morrow would convince her. 

That night she did not sleep. She lay in bed and 
heard the water falling in the gorge, and when the 
dawn began to break she ^id a thing she had not doae* 
for a long time. 

She got out of bed^ knelt down and prayed — 
prayed .to Hiin who haa dealt terribly .with her Jhaf 
He would be merciful when Robin cftme. * 

When it was daylight and the Italian maid knocked 
at her door she told her to get out a plain, dark dress. 
She did her hair herself with the utmost simplicity. 
Tha{ at least was still beautiful. Then she went down 
and walked in the high garden above the lake. The 
greyness had lifted^and the sky was bfue. The mello#* 
ness rather than the sadness of autu|nn was apparent, 
throned on the tall mountains whose woods were bathed 
in suifshkie. All along the great pld wall, that soared 
forty feetyrom the wsfter, roses were climbiqg. Scarlet 
and white geraaiums bloomed in discoloured ancient 
vases, *Clumps of oleanders showed oink showers pf 
blossoms. Tall bamboos reared their* tWfh.^l^ds to- 
wards th& tufted summi^ of palms thaf si^ested 
Africa. IN^n^rous cyprqpses aspired, wjjth a sort of 
haugmy resignation, above their btothertt%es# The 
bees went to and fro. Flies circled and settled. 
Lizards gliderf across the warn! stones an^rustled into 
hiding among the ruddy fallen lelves. And always tl^e 
white wate^sang in the'gorge as it rusl^.tojvaids tl& 
piazza of Casa Felice. 

And Lady Holme trieckto^ope. 
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Yet, as she wa^ced slowly to had fro amid |he 
almost rank luxuriance^of the garden, she was gnawed 
by a terrible®anxiety. The dreadful humbleness, the 
shrinkinl^ cowardice of the unsightly human bhing 
inva<^d her. She strove to put them from her. She 
strovfe to call Rpbin’e own arguments and assertions to 
her aid. What .she l^d been she still was in all 
essentials. Herself was unharmed, existed, could love, 
hate, be tender, cbe passicffiate as before. Viola was 
there still within her, the living spirit to vdiich a 
name had been given when she was a little child. The 
talent was there which had spoken, which could still 
speak, through her voice. T^e beating heart was there 
wh^h could still speak through her actions. The 
mysteries of the soul still puigued their secret courses 
Witljin her, like far-off subterranean streams. . The 
essential part of heit remained as it had been. Only a 
little outside bit of a framework had been twisted 
awry. Could that matter very much? Had she not 
perhaps been morbid in her despair ? 

She determined to take courage. She told herself 
that if she allowed this dreadful, invading humbleness 
w%y in her she would lose all power to dominate 
c, another by showjng that she had ceased to dominate 
herself. If she met Robin in fear and trembling she 
would actually teaclj him to despise her. if she showed 
that she, thought herself changed, horrible, he would 
inevitably*catch her thought and turn kt to her own de- 
struction. Men despise those* who despise thetnselves. 
She kne^tAh^, aVid she argued with herself, fought with 
herself?! f*Robin loved the ^ngel, surely he,.could still 
love. For iQhere were an afjgel within ^ej, it h^ not 
been harmfeoT And she leaned on the stone waU'and 
prayed again while the roses touched her altered 
face. ^ ^ * 

It seented to her ttfen that courage was sent to her; 
S&e fek less teijified of what w& before her^as if some- 
thiifg hat? rfsen up within her upon which she could 
^an, &s if her soul begSn to support the trembling, 
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crayetf thing that y^ould betray her, liegan to* teach it 
how to be still. » 

* She did not feel happy, but sle felt less desperately 
miserable than she had felt since the accident. 

. After dijeuner she walked again in the g^cjen. As 
the time drew near for Robin to arrive, the dreadful 
feverish anxiety of the early mornkig awoke cigain 
within her. She had not conquered lierself. Again 
the thought of suicide came upon h«r,^nd she felt that 
her life^or death were in th% hands of this man whom 
yet she did not love. They were in his hands because 
he was a human being and she was one. There are 
straits in which the child of life, whom the invisible 
hand that is extended in a religion has not yet found, 
must find in the darkness a human hand stretched ^ut 
to it or sink down in utter terror and perhaps pensh. 
Lady Holme was in such a strait. She jcnew it. ^h6 
said to herself quite plainly that If Rbbin failed to 
stretch out his hand to her she could not go on living. 
It was clear to her that her life or death depended upon 
whether he remained true to what he had said WSs hi^ 
ideal, or whether he proved false to it agd showed 
himself such a man as Fritz, as a thoijsand others. * , 

She sickened with anxiety as the moments passed? 

Now, leaning upon the wall, she Jjegan to scan the, 
lake. • Presently she saw the steamer approaching the 
landing-Stage of Ca^pte on the opposite bank. The 
train frot* Rome had arrived. But Robin woqld doubt- 
less cqme by* boat. There was at leaSt ^rfother 
hour to wait. ’ She left the wall and Ajalked quickly up 
and down, moving her hands and her W^s. ’Now she 
almost wri«he4 he were not coming. She VecaHed the 
whpl» st«ry of her afquaintance witJ^^Robin — his 
adoration of her when she was a giH, his wish t® marry 
her, his meljincholy when she refused him, his per- 
sistent affection for her after sn^ had mar|^ed Fritz, his 
persistent belief that (here was that withid her which 
Fritz did»not understand and could iTpv|r ^atisfy, ^is 
persistent obstinacy in asserting that ne ha(Kthe 
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capacity* to understand and contend this hidde;!* want. 
Was that true? e 

•Fritz cared fdr nothing bwt the body, yet Ihe 
had iov^ Fritz. She did not love Robin. Yet^ere 
was a feeling in her that if he proved true to his ideal 
now«she niight love him in the end. If only he would 
love her— aftej; he knew. 

She heard a soun& of oars. THe blood rushed to 
her facet; She ^rew back from the wall and hurried 
into the houstf All the mbming she had been making 
up her mind to go to meet Robin at once in uie sun- 
light, to let him know all at once. But now, in terror, 
she went to her room. With trembling hands she 
» pinned on a hat; she took out of a drawer the thick 
vey she wore when travelling and tied it tightly over 
her face. Panic seized her. » ^ 

• cThere wa^a knock at the door, the announcement 
that a signofe wds waiting in the drawing-room for 
the signora. 

Lady Holme felt an almost ungovernable sensation 
of pitysical nausea. She went to her dressing-case, and 
drank onf or two burning drops of eau de Cologne. 
Then she pulled down the veil under her chin and 
stood in the middle of the room for several minutes 
without moving.. Then she went downstairs quickly 
and went quickly into the drawing-room, t 

Robin was thece, standing b^ the windbw. He 
looked excited, with an excitement of happr'ness, find 
this •give*’ to him an aspect of almost boyish youth. 
I|is long black, eyes shone iS^ith eagerness wnen she 
came pxd room. But when he saw the veil his 
face cl^ge*dr «, ^ c 

"You ^d^’t trust me!”, he said, withottf^^any 
greeting. * 

She went up to him and put out her hand. 

“ Robin If!’ she said. ^ 

“ You don’t trust me,’’ he repeated. 

Heptopk her hand. His was hot 
I^obm--rm a coward " she said. 
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HA voice quiveiied. 

“Oh, my dearest!" he exclahned, meite(| iij a 
moment. ' • . 

He took her other hand, and she felt hi» hands 
thcobi^ing. His clasp was so ardent that ft startled 
her into foi^etting everything for one instant, eifery- 
thing except that these clasping' hands loved her 
hands, loved her. *rhat instanf was exquisitely sweet 
to her. There was a styiging swefetjiess eft it, a 
mystery of sweetness, as if their fdur hands were 
four souls longing to be lost in one another. 

“ Now you’ll trust me,” he said. ^ 

She released her hands and immediately her terror 
of doubt returned. • 

“ Let us go into the garden,” she answered. 

He followed Jier to the*path beside the wall. 

“ I looked for you from here,” she ^aid.* 

“ I did not see you.” 

“ No. When I heard the boat I — Robin, I’m afraid 
—I’m afraid.” 

“ Of me, Viola ? ” 

He laughed joyously. 

“ Take Off your ^ell,” he said. 

“ No, no — not yet. I want to tell you first — ” 

. “ To tell me what ? ” * 

“That my — that my — Robin, I’m not beautiful 
now," • , * 

Her voice quivered again. 

“ Yoqtell me*so,” he apswercd. 

" It’s true.” ' 

" I don’t believe it.” 

“But,” ahe^began, almost desperately, "it’s’^rue, 
RobiA <oh, k’s true ! When Fritz — ’’ 

Sne stopped. She was choking. 

“ Oh — Frit;|l ” he said with scathing conteApt. 

*iNo, no, listen! You’ve got, to listen.# , She put 
her hand on his- arm. When Fritz saw me — after* 
wards he — he was afraid of .me. He couid«’ti«p^k;to' 
me. He just looked and sajd-iand said — " 
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Tears were running down behind the veiY, He 

pn{ up his hand "ta hers, which still touched Jhis ' 
jarm. « ’ . * 

"Drn’t tell me what he said. What dd I care? 
Viola, yoti know I’ve almost longed for this— no, not. 
that; but— can’t you understand that when one ioves a 
woman one ' loves , something hidden, something 
mystical? It’^ so much more thih a face that one 
lovS. ^One doesh’t wan^ to live in a house merely 
because it’s got* a nice front door.” , 

He laughed again as if he were half ashamed of his 
own feeling. 

” Is tliat true, Robin ? ” 

The sound of her voice told him that he need not 
bff afraid to be passionate. 

” Sit down here,” he said.* c 

•They hac^^reac^ed an old stone bench at the end of 
the garden where the woods began. Two cypresses 
towered behind it, sad-Iooking sentinels. There was 
a gaj) in the wall here through which the lake could be 
seen as one sat upon the bench. v 

« “I wlint to make you understand, to make you 
trust me.” i * ^ • 

She sat down without speaking, and he sat besjde 
her. * 

“Viola,” he said, “there are many men who love 
only what they can see, and neyer think of the spirit 
belyn^ st • They care only for a woman’s body. * For 
them the woman’s body is tlje woman. I put it rather 
brutallji JWhet*they can touch, what they can kiss, 
whayiiey«c/n hold in their arms is all to them. They^ 
are unconscious of the distant, untataeafale woman, ‘ 
the lawlee»*»romsyi who may be free in the bodjj that ' 
is capliv^ who may be unknown in the body that is 
familiar, who may eveci be pure in th()! body that is 
defiled a| ^ne is immortal though her Itody is martal. 
These men love the flesh only. But there are at least 
sopie'’ mcii«wfao love the spirit. They loVe the flesh, 
tOT,«because it manifests ^e spirit, 'but to them the 
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spirit is the real thiftg. They are always stretching 

; out ttieir arms to that. The hear^ ian’t satisfy i;he«li. 
They demand the fire. The fire, the fire I ” be repeated, 
a$ if the word warmed him. “I've so often ttfought 
of this, imagined this. It’s as if I’d actuafiy fore- 
seen it." , , 

He spoke with gjthering excitement. ^ * 

“\^at?’’ she murmured. * ^ ) 

“ That some day the woman men — thcjpe mSff fve 
spoken of — loved would be struck down, and the real 
woman, the woman of the true beauty, the mystic, the 
spirit woman, would be set* free. If this hpd not 
happened you could perhaps never have known who 
was the man that really loved you — that loved the rear 
you, the you that lies so far beyond the flesh, the ydU 
that has sung and suffered— "• 

“ Ah, suffered ! ’’ she said. 

But there was a note of something that was not 
sorrow in her voice. 

“ If you want to know the man I mean,’’ Robin said,, 

“ lift if*p your veil, Viola.” 

She sat ^ite still fo( a moment, a monfbnt that 
seemed i^ery long. tThen she put up* both hands tew 
her head, untied the veil and let it fall into her lap. 
He looked at her, and there was •silence. They 
heard the Jjees humming. There were many among 
the ijpses on the wall. • She had turfied her face fully 
towards hifti, but* she kept her eyes on the* t^at 
lay in hei*lap. It was covered with iittle r^iised black 
spots. She began to count them. As |iie tumbet* 
fliounted she felt her body turning gradually, eold.'^ 

“ Fifteen*— Sixteen — seventeen” — she formeo^the 
words^\^th fier lips, striving to concentrate her jirhole 
soul upon this useless triviality — “eighteen-jnineteen 
— twenty.” ♦ • 

Ottle drops of moisture came out upon tftfttemples. , 
Still the sileijce continued. She knew that all thi^time^ 
Robin was looking into her face. She felt bi^yea like* 
two knives piercing her fac% 
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Vwenty-one — ^twenty-two-—" * 

«yiolal” * 

He spotce at last and his voice was ektraordinat)^ 
It wa9 husky, and sounded desperate end guilty. 

“ WeSl ? ” she said, still looking at the spots. 

Now you Jcnpw the man I spoke of.” 

Yes, it Was a desperate voic;e &nd hard in its 
desperation. 1 * 

" iP^u mpah that you are the man ? ” 

Still she did not look up. After a pause ahe heard 
him say,— 

“ Y^s, that I am the nian.” 

^ Then she looked up. His face was scarlet, like a 
face flushed with guilt. “His eyes met hers with , 
staring glance, yet they were furtive. His hands were 
clenched on^his knees. -\^hen she looked at him he 
bSgan to stTlile. c 

“ Viola,” he said, " Viola.” 

He unclenched his hands and put them out to- 
waeds her, as if to take her hands. She did not move. 

“ Poor Robin ! ” she said. ° 

" Pocft — but — what do yqu mean ? ” 1]^ stammered. 
He never turned his eyes from, her fac& 

“ Poor Robin ! — but it isn’t your fault.” 

Then she pUt out her hand and touched his gently. 
“My fault?” • c “ 

“ That it was "1111 a fancy, Sll a weaving of yyords. 
Yqju to be what you thought you wftre, but you 
can’t be.” , * ‘ • “ 

“ Y<3u’rc^rt)ng, Viola, you’re utterly wrong — ” 
^Hush,cRobin ! That woman you spoke of — that 
woman knows.” ** * 

He ctetiftd his throat, gdt up, went ovSr to 'the wall, 
leaned l)is arms upon it and hid his face on them. 
There were tears in hte eyes. At that foment he was 
suflerkigorllore than «she was. His soul was rent fty an 
abje(^ sense of loss, an abject sense of guilty impotence 
pd shaffiet "It was frightful that he coul(S not be what 
« wished to be, whw he had thought he was. He 
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lodged' to comfort her and could not do anything but 
pluuge a ^wprd into her heart De longed to surround 
her with tenderness— yes, he was sure he l&nged — but 
he cduld. only hold up to her in the sun her l^nSliness, 
4nd he had lost — what had he not lost ? A dreaiQ of 
years, an imagination that had been his inseparable and 
dearest companion. « His loneliness was intense in that 
moment as was hers. The tears seemed to sca^d^is 
eyes. In his heart he cursed God for.not peiroitting 
him to b« what he longed to be, to feel what he longed 
to feel. It seemed to him njonstrous, intolerable, that 
even our emotions are arranged for us as are arranged 
the events of our lives. He^ felt like a doll, a horribl* 
'puppet. , 

“ Poor old Robin ! ” ^ 

She was standing beside him, and in her voice th^e 
was, just for a moment, the sound* tha# sometimes 
comdfi into a mother’s voice when she speaks to her 
little child in the dark. 

At the moment when he knew he did not lovd^e* 
white angel she stood beside him. , 

And shq^hought thaJ: she was only a wretched 
Woman. * ^ 
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R obin had gone. He had gone, still protesting that 
Lady Holme was deceiving herself, protesting 
iesperately, with the mista^ken chivalry of one who was- 
fot only a gentleman to his finger-tips but who was also 
in almost fanatical lover ofliis own rohnance. After re- 
covering frc^ tlvc first shock of his disillusion, and her 
strange reception of it, so different from anything he 
could have imagined possible in her, or indeed in any 
VMmtSLn who had lived as she had, he had said everything 
that was passionate, everything that fitted in withmis old 
protestations when she was beautiful. H^ had spoken, 
perhaps, even nfbre to recall himself than to convince her, 
but he had not succeeded in either effort, and a strange, 
mingled sense ‘of tragic sadness and immense relief 
invaded him as the width of water way* giasw’ steadily 
larger between his''boat and Cast Felice. He coul|l have 
waptsfbv feer and for himself. He covld evAi have wept 
for humanity. cYet he fek the comfort of one from 
whom iln afi^nolt intolerable strain has just been removed. 

mafi «of his calibre, sensitive, almost feminine in 
hi^ubtlety^ the situation nad been extjuisitelv painful. 
He had fdt what« Viola was'' feeling as wSl as what he 


was feeh'ng. He had struggled like a creature taken 
in a net. ^And how uSeless it had all liben I He found 
himself horribly inferior to her. Her behaviour it this 
critical moment had proved *tQ him that^in his almost 
&ntastiS'’£bi?ception of hit he had shown real insight 
Th^ why had his heaft betrayed his intellect? Why 

270 . 
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ha4 bis imagination proved ttbe i^etal, his afTection 
fals^ ? He asked himself these quitstions. He Searched 
ihis own nature, as many a man has done fli moments* 
when he has found himself unworthy. And Re was 
met by mystery, by the “ It was impossible tor iqp ! ” 
which stings the soul that would, bp strong. He 
remembered Carey^ words that might ,ift Half Moon 
Street when. Sir Donald had accompaaied him home 
after the dinner in Cadogat* Square. /Sic DorfSidhad 
gone. He and Carey were alone, and he had said that 
if one loves, one loves the kernel not the shell. And 
Carey had said, “ I think if the shell is a beautiful shell, 
and becomes suddenly broken, it makes a devil of g 
lot of difference in what *most people think of the 
kernel." And when he — Robin — had replied, “^t 
wouldn’t to me"’ Carey tiad abruptly ejcclaimed, “ I 
think it would.’’ After Carey had* gon# Robin re- 
meoibered very well saying to himself that it was 
strange no man will believe you if you hint at the truth 
of your true self. That night he had not knowwlM^ 
true lelf and Carey had known it. But then, had he 
loved the jl^ell only? He could not believe it. He, 
•felt bewiTdered. Even now, as the bcfat crept onward 
through the falling darkness, he felt that he loved Viola, 
but as someone who had disappeared Rr who was dead. 
This wt>m 9 n *whom he had just left was not Viola. 
And*yet she was. When he was Rot looking at her 
and she sf>oke to him, the past seemed to* take .the 
form of the present. When she had .worn th^eil an<^ 
had touched him all his pulses had lea^ec^* Emt when 
^he had touched him with (hose same handl afft^he 
veil had falleft, there had been frost ig his ^hs. 
Nothifi^ in* his body had responded. The .inde- 
pendence of the flesh appalled him. It hac^ a mind 
of its own then. It chose and Scted quite ^part from 
the ^irit which dwelt in it. It evfcn defied tifeit spirit. 
A^d the eye| ? They had become almost ^terror to him.' 
He thought of them as a slave thinks of a cflS9l master. 
Were they to coerce his soul ? *Were they to ford his 
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heart from its allegiance? He° had alvm)^ heeh 
aQCius|omed to thi^k ^hat the spirit was essentiallvothe 
• governing ^hing in man, that indestructible, neree/ 
beautiftil flame which surely outlives death and time. 
But novf' he fdund himself thinking of the flesh, the 
corruptible par^ of man that mingles its dust with the 
earth, as dominant over the spirit.. ,,For the first time, 
an<ytecause o^hi^ impotence to force his body to feel 
as ms WipiritpWfshed it torfeel, he doubted if there were 
a future for the soul, if there were such a condition 
as immortality. He reached Villa d’Este in a con- 
dition pf profound depression, almost bordering on 
despair. 

Meanwhile Viola, standing by the garden wall, had 
watched the boat that carried Robin disappear on the 
water. Till it was only t a' speck She watched. It 
vanished. Evening came on. Still she stood there. 
She did not feel very sad. The strange, dreamlike 
sensation of the preceding day had returned to her, 
^UU&with a larger vagueness that robbed it of some of 
Its former poignancy. It seemed to her that sl$e felt 
as a spirit might feel — detached- She rem^embered once 
seeing a man, who called himself an " illusionist,’' dis-‘ 
playing a woman’s figure suspended apparently in mid- 
air. He took "a wand and passed it over, under, 
around the woman to show that she was unatt^hed to 
anything, that she ^id not rest hpon anything. I^iola 
thought othat she was like that woman. She was not 
embittered., She.was not even crushed. Her impulse 
bf pity,^wlKip iSie understood what Robin was feeling, 
had b^n Absolutely genuine. It had rushed upon her.' 
It ^mained with her. Bu^now it was fkr fess definite, 
and ^bPac^d not only Robin but surel^‘ otlfe^ men 
whom shp had never known or even seen. They could 
not help themselves. '^It was not theif fault. They 
were made^ in a certain way. They were govefhed. 
jit se^ed to her that she locdced out vaguely over a 
world of'siitv^s, the serfs of God who have never been 
f.lnaiBcipated. She had do hope. But just then she li^ad 
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The past Hid not ebh frogi her, nor did the 
fqt|ire steal, towards her. The tides were jtilled? The 
pulses of life were stopped. Everything was wrwped in 
a coldr grey calm. She had never been vet^tnought- 
fui woman. She had not had much time for thought 
That is what she herself would probably fiave said. 
Seldom had she pyzzled her head over the mysteries 
of existence. Even now, when she jconfronta^the 
great mystery of her own,* she did jiofc think very 
definitely. Before Robin came her mind had ^en in 
a fever. Now that he was gone the fever had gone 
with him. Would it ever return ? She did not ask or 
wonder. 

The night fell and the servant came to summon hpr 
to dinner. She shook her head. 

" The signorjf will not ^at^ny thing ? ” • 

" No', thank you.” • • 

She took her arms from the wall and looked at the 
man. 

“ Could I have the boat ? ” 

" 'Phe signora wishes to go on the lake ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I witl fSlT Paolo#’ • 

Two or three minutes later the boy who had sung 
came to say that the boat was ready. 

Lady l^olfiie fetched a cloak, and went down the 
dark stone staircase betVeen the liche*n-covere^ -vjralls to 
the tsJll iroji gate# The boat was lying by the outer 
steps. She got in and Paolo took the oa^ • . 

“ Where does the signora wish to go •* ^ ^ 

, " Anywhere, out on the l^e.” • * ^ 

He pushdd ^ff. Soon the noise of the waterfall 
behind' Chsa Pelice died away, the spectral fa^hde faded, 
and only the plash of the oars and the tinkle of fisher- 
men’s bells abovb the nets, floating here and t^ere in the 
lake, were audible. The distant •iights of nfountain 
villages gleamed along the shores, and the Jigto of the 
stars gleamed'in the dear sky. ^ 

Nqw that she was away fronr the land Lady Hofme ' 
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became more conscious of herself and of life; Tiu^entle 
movement of the “bofet promoted an echoing mental 
movement Tin hef- Thoughts glided through the, 
shadow^ of her soul as the boat glided through the 
sha 4 ows of th^ night Her mind was like a pilgrifn, 
wandering in a darkness cast by the soul. 

She felt, fitst, immensely ignorant. She had scarcely 
evei^^rhaps nevey, cortsciously felt immensely ignorant 
before? ^Shepfelt also very poor, very small and very 
dingy, like a woman very badly dressed. She felt, 
finally, that she was the most insignificant of all the 
living things under the st^rs to the stars and all they 
patched, but that, to herself, she was of a burning, a 
flaming significance. ‘ • 

* There seemed to be bells everywhere in the lake. 
The water wf^s full of their slnall, persistent voices. 

So had hhr former life been full of small, persistent 
voices, but now, abruptly, they were all struck «into 
silence, and she was left listening — for what ? For 
••wixr'far-oflF but larger voice beyond ? 

“ Wh^t am I to do ? What am I to do ? ” f 
' Now she began to say this within herself. The grey 
ealm was floating away from her ^irit, afio she began, 
to realise what had happened that afternoon. She 
remembered that just before Robin came she had made 
up her mind that, though she did not ' love Aim, he : 
held the matter bf her life of death in *1118 ^ wwer. 
Well,iri!'*that were so, he had decide^. The ‘dice had 
^en throw,n.and 4 eath hade come up. No hand had 
oeen stretd^d*feut in the darkness to the child. 

She looked round her. On every side she saw 
sdfSbth water, a still surface which hid depths. At the 
prowoof'^tiie boat shone a* small lanterK^ which cast 
before the boat an arrow of light. And as the boat 
moved thi| arrow perpetually attacked khe darkness in 
front 1 % was like thie curiosity of man attacking the 
impenetrable mysteries of God. It seemed to penetcate, 
but alw^ ^ew darkness disclosed itself beyond, new 
IlM^kness flowed silentl]^ arpund.^ 
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'Wtk the darknws the larger voi^ ? 

' • She did ilpt say this to herself. Her ii^ind Was hot 
of the definite spOcies that frames such silent questions 
often; But, like all human beings plunggd in the 
strangeness of a terror that is absolutely new, and left 
to struggle in it quite alone, she thought i thousand 
things that she di<Oiot even know she thought, her mind 
touched many verges of whicn she was not^itfrare. 
There were within her treillendous actiwties ofwhich 
she wasSscarcely conscious. She was like a woman who 
wakes at night without knq;iving why, and hears after- 
wards that there was a tumult in the city where she dwelt. 

Gradually, along devic^us ways, she came to the 
thought that life had\3one with her. It seemed, to 
her that life said to her, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? ” TTie man who»had sworn to protect ^er' 
could not endure to look at her. The than who had 
vowed that he loved her soul shrank before her face. 
She had never been a friend to women. Why should 
they wish to be her friends now ? They would ndfSWill 
it. And if they did she felt their friendsbjp would 
be uselessto her, more*— horrible. She would ratHen 
• have shdVnher shattered face to a thbusand men thah 
to ten women. She had never “ bothered ’’ much about 
religion. No^ God seemed near her now. She had no 
sense df b^ing chastened because she was loved. On 
the 'qjther band, she did feel as if she had bqpn. caught 
by a tortufier who did not mean to let her go. * • • 

It beChme obvious to her that there no clace foe 
her in life, and presently she returned totWe ponclusion 
•that, totally^unloved, she coyld not continue to ex!5^ 
She beg^ definitely to, con template self-destruction. 
She*looltod at the little arrow of light beyond the 
boat’s prow. Like that little arrow she muct go out 
into the darkness. When? C<$uld she gg to-night? 
If libt, probably she could nevdr go at alt by he^ 
■own will and act.^ It Should be done |p-idght*then, 
abruptly, without ' much themght. For thought ia 
'dangerous and often paralysing. 
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She spoke to t^je boat boy. H”e answered. -‘'They 
fell* Jiito cpnversatidb. She asked him about hiai 
fairly, his lue, whether he would havevtp be a soldier, 
whether l^e hid a sweetheart. She forced herself to 
listen attentively to his replies. He was a responsive 
boy and i^oon began to talk volubly, letting the oars 
trail idly in the watef.^ With energy he parad^ his 
joyouss^outh before ‘her. Even in his touches of 
melancnl$ly there was hop^: His happiness confirmed 
her in her resolution. She put herself in Contrast 
with this boy, and her heart sank below the sources 
of tears into a dry place, like the valley of 
Inmes. ^ 

j"Will you turn towards Casa Fell — towards thc»„ 
house now,” she said presently. 

rXhe boa^ swung round, and insfhntly the boy 
began to sing. " 

“ Yes, I can do it to-night,” she thought. • 

His happy singing entered like iron into her soul. 
•WHen the pale fa 9 ade of Casa Felice was visible 
once mcfe, detaching itself from the surrounding 
darkness, she said to the boy carelessly®^ 

® “ Where do y5u put the boat at oiight ^ 

“ The signora has not seen ? " 

« No.” 

“ Under the house. There is deep 'water* there. 
One cap ^wim for five minutel without comingr, out 
into* the ‘open.” o ^ 


c “I shoukl.^e' to see that place. Can I get out of 
the boat tt^eKP 

sigrtbra. There is % staircase leading into theo 
piazza byjtha-waterfall.” ^ «» • 

“ Then row in.*' 


“ Si, Sonora.” ^ 

He was,, b^inning^to sing again, but suddenly he 
stopped, fboked over ma shoulder and listened. ° 

- “ Wh^s Jt ? ” she asked qdickly. 

“ The^s a boat, signora." 

“‘Where?” ^ 
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She looked into ’the darkness bu^ saw nothing, 
t close to the house, signora.”* ^ • 

“But how do you know?” ' 

“ I heard the oars. The man in tl^e bo%t *w«is not 
rowing, but just as I began to sing he began to ^row. 
When I stopped singing he stopped»rowing.”* 

You didn’t sq^ the boat ? ” * 

No, signora. It carries no^ighU” 

He looked at her mysteitously. 

“ It tnay be the contrabbandieri." 

“ Smugglers ? ” 

Yes.” 

He turned his head over his shoulder and whistled, 
in a peculiar way. 'Hiere was no reply. Then Jie 
bent down over the guyvale of the boat till his ear 
nearly touched *the water, and listened. • 

" Thfe boat has stopped. It mustl^e n&r us.” 

His whole body seemed quivering with attentive 
life, like a terrier’s when it stands to be unchained. 

“ l^ight it not be a fisherman ? ” asked 
Holmes. 

He shqpl^is head. • 

“ Thi^^ not the4iour.” 

“ Some tourists, perhaps, making an excursion ? ” 

“ It is too jar. They never come here at night.” 

His* eyes stared, his attitude was so intensely alert 
and •his manner so mysterious ‘that, dgspjte her 
desperate •preoccupation, Lady Holme found herself 
distracted for a moment? Her miwd^as i^etached 
from herself, and fixed upon this hiddl^ ^qat and its 
•occupant or^occupants. , • * ^ 

"You thinK it is contrcilibandieri ?" sl^e whispered. 
He nodded. 

“ I have been one, signora.” 

"You!” 

“*Yes, when I was a boy„iif the winteK Once^ 
when we wqfe running Tor the shore, opy a JJfecember 
night, the carabtnieri fired on^us and kUl^a Ga^anp 
Ct^mona.” 
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“ Yoiir compainpn r 

*“ Yes. He was sixteen and he died. The boat was 
•full of ^is blood.” 

She sjjudd^ed. 

“ Row in, she said. ” That boat must have 
gone. c ® 

" Non, signora. It^has not. It » close by and the 
oarsu^out of the water.” 

Hespoke with certafiity, as if he saw the boat. 
Then, reluctantly, he dipped his oars in the hike, and 
rowed towards the house, keeping his head half turned, 
and staring into the darkness with eyes that were still 
fiill of mystery and profound attention. 

^ I^dy Holme looked over the water too, but she 
saw nothing upon its calm,:'«urface. 

«“ Go intathe boat-houSe,” she said.'' 

Paolo nddded without speaking. His lips were 
parted. * 

“ Chi ^ 14 ? ” she heard him whisper .to himself. 
fiSey were close to the house now. Its higl^, pale 
front, fuy of shuttered windows, loomed over^ them, 
oand the roar of the waterfall was loud^. |heir ears. 
Paolo turned the boat towards his right, and, almost* 
directly, Lady Holme saw a dark opening in the solid 
stone blocks on which the house was bujlt. The boat 
glided through it mto coyer, an^d the arrow ot light at 
the prow, pierced ebon blackness, while the plaoh of 
the'oars ‘made a curious sound, full of ‘sudded’ desolation 
and w^rirresfc, A bat flittbd over the arroW of light 
and vanlsljed, and the head of a swimming rat was visible 
foi^ niomeht, pursued by a, wrinkle on the water. 

“ Hov^ d?xk it is here,” ,Lady Holme ^ald jn a low 
voice.® “ And whkt strange noises there are.’V 

There* was terror in the sound of the(jwateriSll heard 
under thistcurving roof of stone. It sounded* l^e a 
nuantity^of disputin^t yo|ces, quarrelling ip the olack- 
®ness of t^ The" arroV of light Jay on a step, 

and the Mat's prqw gsated gently against a large rit^ 
6f r«?sty iron, ^ 
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"^nd }rou tie uf> the boat here at night?” she asked 
a8«Ahegdtup. # • 

“ Si, signora.” 

While she stood on the step, close to the bladk water, 
he passed the rope through ^e ring, ahd tieM it deftly 
in a loose knot that any backward ipoveroent ot the 
boat would tight^. She watched withr profound at- 
tention his hands moving quick^^ in ,the faint li ght cast 
by the lantern. • 

“ Hew well you tie it,” she said. 

He smiled. 

" Si, signora.” • 

“ Is it easy to untie ? ” 

" Si, signora.” • • ^ 

“ Show me, will you ? It — it holds so well thrft I 
should have thought it ^oald be difficult” • 

He' looked up at her with a flash ef surprise. Sdme- 
thii^ in her voice had caught his young attentipn 
sharply. She smiled at him when she saw the keen 
inquiry in his large eyes. 

“I’m interested in all these little things you do so 
well,” she smd. , * • ^ 

He tiusned with pride, and immeidiately untied the 
knot, carefully, showing her exactly how he did it. 

“ Thank you. I see. It’s very ingenious.” 

“ SI, signora. I can do many things like that.” 

You are a clevei*boy, Paolo.” • 

He tied the knot again, unhooked the* iiaqtern, 
jumped \)ut of .the boat, and lighted jjeiMjp.tbe staircase 
to a heavy wooden door. In anotWr^'molnent sfte 
stood on the piazza close^to the waterfail.* The cold 
spray from* if fell on her face. He pushed the doW to 
but diSjiot^ock it. * • * * , 

" YtJu lea^e it like that at night ? ” she asked. 

“ Non, signora. Before I g(f to bed I lock it.” 

•“ I see.” , . • • , 

She saw a key sticking out* from the door, 

“ A ri^derci, Paolo.” 

“ 4 rivederci, signors^.”, ■ 
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He took off his hat and went '’swiftly away.® T^e 
ligi^t of the lanterti danced on the pavement 6f 
piazza* and,ffor one instant, on the white foam of mib 
water falling between the cypresses. , 

WhenAfiol^was alone on the piazza she went to the 
ston£ balustrade and looked over it at the lake. Was 
there a boat cclbse*^ by ? She could not see it. The 
chiming bells of ^he fishermen came ifp to her, mingling 
withlm^oise olf the cascade. She took out her watch 
and held it u^ dose to her eyes. The hour was half- 
peist nine. She wondered what time Italian servants 
went to bed. 


The butler came out and begged to know if she 
Wbuld not eat something. He teemed so distressed at 
her having missed dinner, that she went into the house, 
^at down at the dining ta^le'-'and made a pretence of 
eating. A cl^ck struck ten as she finished. 

" It is so warm that I am going to sit out in«the 
piazza,” she said. 


‘;^jll the signora take coffee ? ” 
~ No — yes, brine me some there. 


~ “ No — yes, bring me some there. And tell my tnaid 
— tell the servants they needn’t sit up. I may stay out 
quite late. If I (Jo, I’ll lock tfie dopr on tb\fce piazza 
when I go in.” 

“ Si, signora.” «; 

When she reached the piazza she saw § shining red 
spark just above the balustrade. Paolo was tjjere 
smokings ^ (black cigar and leaning o^er sideways. 

“What are you looking for?” she asked. » 

«» “ Thai? beSaf^gnora. It has not gonA” 
“•HpwcfoJy°“ know? It may have gone when we 
wer«>in the boat-house.” '■ 


He shook his hqad. ® 

" You could not have heard the oars through the 
noise of tlfe waterfall.” t 


“Si, signbra. It j}as not gone. Shall I take <the 
b^at and — ” '• 

“ N6, ne^f. she interrupted quickly. “ Wtiat does it 
ggttec? Go and have sti^pey," 
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^ flliave bad it, Signora.” 

‘ Then, when you have finished sfiioking, you’d better 

go to b^d.” 

She forced herself to smile lightly. 

“ l^ys like you need plenty of sleep.\ 

“ Four hours is enough, signora.”, 

“ No, no. You should go to bed eafjy*.” 

She saw an odd expression COme^in^o his face. He 
looked over at the water, then at her, vyth w ^ious 
dawning significance, that would almost nave been im- 
pudent if it had not been immensely young and full of 
a kind of gnomish sympathjf. , 

“ I'll go to bed, signora ! ” he said. ^ 

Then he looked ather%gain and there were doubt 
and wonder in his eyes. * 

She turned* away, wfth«a sickness |it her heart. 
She ktfew exactly what he had thought, vtas thinking. 
Thoisuspicion had crossed his mind that she knew why 
that hidden boat was there, that she wished no one else 
to suspect why it was there. And then had 
the tlfought, “ Ma — per questa signora — non 6 possibilA” 
At certain crises of fejling, a tiny incident will often 
determiiiftf^olhe vitaj act. So it was n|>w. The fleeting 
glance in a carelessly expressive boy’s eyes at this 
moment gave to Lady Holme’s minch the last touch it 
needed* to ad^uire the impetus which would carry it 
over J;he eage of the pflecipice into tl*5 abyss. The look 
in Paolo’s *eyes s^id to her, “ Life has done* wTtj^ you. 
Throw ifr away," And she knew that thoygh she had 
thought she had already decided to thi«fw,'it away thjl 
, night, she had really not decided. Secretly sh^ had been 
hesitating. 'I'hiw there was* no more hesitation in l!hr. 
She drank !ler coffee andT had the.cup*taRen ^way, 
and ordered the lights in the drawing-room be put 
put. * • 

‘'•When I conte in I shall go stcaight up to<>ed,” she 
said. “ Leave me a candle in tiJe hall.” , * 

The lights went' out behind the wlntlo4PS. Blank 
tjarlfness replaced the yellow* gleam that had shohat 
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upon them. The two houses on* either side, the 
piaszaew®*® wrappe'd fa silence. Presently there wa^ i , 
Soft noise oT feet crossing the pavement. It was Paolo < 
going Co. lock the door leading to the boat-house. 
Lady Holme /fnoved round sharply in her chair to 
watch hinXi He bent down. With a swift turn of his 
brown wrists *h{: secured the door aj;id pulled the key 
out <)|^the lock, c She cfaened her lips to call out some- 
thing tO^himc b\»t when she saw him look at the key 
doubtfully, then towards her, she said nothing. And 
he put it back into the keyhole. When he did that she 
sighed. (Perhaps a doubf had again come into his 
jjpung mind. But, if so, it had come too late. 
He slipped away smiling; half ironically, to him-, 
self. 

Lady Hqjme sat still.* She had wrapped a white 
cloth cloak 1'ound her. She put up her hand' to the 
disfigured side of her face and touched it, trying tl» see 
its disfigurement as the blind see, by feeling. She kept 
haw hemd there, and her hand recognised ug^liness 
vividly. After two or three minutes she took her hand 
.a^^ay, got up and walked tq and fro i^ the piazza, 
very near to ther balustrade. « . 

Now she was thinking fiercely. 

She thought ‘of Fritz. What would he feel when 
he knew ? Shocked for a moment, no ^oubt.® After ' 
all, they had been \ery close to*each other, in bo^y at 
least, it not in soul. And the memory of* the body 
would surely ,^use him to euffer a little, to think, “ I 
n#ld it oTt^n«aIRi now it is sodden and cold." At least 
he miAt think something Ijke that, and his body must* 
sbVdder in sympathy with^the catastrdplile that had 
overtaken® its old companion. She feft a *painful 
yearning «to see Fritz again. Yet she did not say to 
herself that^she loved him any more. Even before the 
accident %he had begqn to realise that she half not 
4bund.in Frit^ that face of truth among |he crowd of 
shams whTIth all womea seek, ignotantly or not. And 
♦feed' the accident—there are things that kijl eyen a 
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wbmftVjS love abruptly. And for a dead love there is 
na resilitection. • * • ♦ 

Yet tU-nIght she felt infinitely tender fiver Fritz, as 
if she stood by him again and saw the bandage 
darkened by the red stain. ^ * a 

Then she thought of the song she hfid supg to Lady 
Cardington, the |ong which had surply opened the 
eyes of her own drowsy, if \iot .actually sleeping, 
heart : — 


“ Tutto al mondo h vano^ 

Pamore ogni dolcezza ! ” 

It was horribly taue to her to-night. She coutd 
imagine now, in her utter desolation, that for lovb a 
woman could easily sacfific^ the world. But she ha(L 
had thd world — all she called the* world — ruthlffssly 
taken from her, and nothing had been given to her to fill 
its place. Possibly before the accident she might have 
recoiled from the idea of giving up the world 40r Isjge. 
But.^ow, as she walked to and fro, it seemed to her as 
if a woman isolated fronj everything with love^possessed 
the woflB ^nd a]l that is thereyi. Vaguely sbe 
remembered the story she had heard about this very 
house, Casa Felice. There had been a romance con- 
nected* with *t. Two lovers had fled here, had lived 
her% for a long tifne. She inragined them now, 
sitting together* at night in this piazza, ReaVipg the 
waterfall together, looking at the (^Im l^ke. together, 
watching the stars together. The so#n^’of the wjyjSr 
was terrible to her. To them how beautftul it must 
have been,lidw beautiful the light of the stars, ancHhe 
lonely '^ardf ns stretching*along tho lakS, aftd tjie dim 
paths TOtween the cypresses, and the great silence that 
floated over the lake to listen tcf the waterfall. And all 
theSe things were terrible to har — all. filet one was 
beautiful. Each one seemed to threaten her, t(} say 
her, " Leave us, we are not for. such as yfiai^ Well, she 
would obe^r these voices, ^he would go. She wrapped 
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the cloak more closely round her, went to the balustrade 
and lei^ned over it fodking at the water. « 

• It seemed to Ker as if her life had been very trivial. ' 
She thbusht now that she had never really enjoyed 
ainy^ing.^ Sh/f looked upon her life as if it wera down 
there in th^ watpr just beneath her, and she saw It as a 
broken thing,* % thing in many fragments. And the 
fragqj^nts, however carefully and deftly arranged, could 
surely nnver rhaye been fitted together, and become a 
complete whole. Everything in her life had bebn awry 
as her face was now awry^ and she had not realised it. 
Her lovQ for Fritz, and his— what he had called his, at 
.l^t — for her^ had seemed to her once to be a round 
and beautiful thing, a circle of*passion without a flaw.^ 
H8w distorted, misshapen, absurd it had really been. 
cNothing in hef life had* been carrieS throqgh to a 
definite end.** Even her petty struggle with Miss Schley 
had been left unfinished. Those who had lovetf^her 
had been like spectres, and now, like spectres, had faded 
awey.'**’ And all through their spectral love sh^ had 
clung to Fritz. She had clasped the sand like a paad* 
^woman, and never felt the treacherous ggait)^ shifting 
between her armaat the touch of every wind. 

A sudden passionate fury of longing woke in her to 
have one week, ofie day, one hour of lif?, one ^our of 
life now that her eyes were open^ one moment only — 
even one.moment. “^he felt that she had had notking, 
that .every "other human being must have khown the 
dolcezza, ^the Jneflable, the ‘mysterious ecstasy, the 
oi^e and o^^lj; tRing worth the having, that she alone 
had b^n excluded, when ^e was beautifu}, from the 
participation jn joy that wa§ her right, aigi th|t now, 
in her aiglitiess, she was irrevocably cast out from it 

It was eunjust. Suddenly she faced a> God without 
justice in I^,is heart, all-powerful and not just. §he 
' faced sucK a God and%hp knew Hell. 

Swiftly she^, turned from the ‘balustrade, went to the 
door by tl!^ waterfall, u(^locked it and descended tjte 
stbne^taircase. It was veryodark. She had to feel hW 
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my. When she re&ehed the last step she could just 
ec^the boat lying against it in the^black water.^ 3he 
mt out her hand and felt for the rin|[ thrt)Ugh*which. 
he rope was slipped. The rope was wet. It teok her 
some minutes to undo it Then she go1^int<#the boat 
rier eyes were more accustomed to, the aarjpiess iiow, 
ind she could see the arched .openihg* wnich gave 
access to the lake.* She found 4he parX pushed &em 
nto the rowlocks, and pullgd gently to J:he « pShing. 
The boat struck against the wall and*grated along it. 
she stood up and thrust one hand against the stone, 
eaning over to the side. The boat went away swiftly, 
ind she nearly fell into the water, but manage<f to save 
lerself by a rapid movomeftt. She sank down, feelin|: 
lorribly afraid. Yet, a moment after, she asked hersilf 
vhy she had nofr let hersdlf go. It was tpo dark there 
tnder Qie house. Out in the open* air ^ would ‘be 
liffeaent, it would be easier. She wanted the stars 
ibove her. She did not know why she wanted them, 
vhy she wanted anything now. «» 

TRe boat slipped out from the low archway into 
;he open water. , • • 

It wasf^ pSe and, delicate night, onj of those autumn 
sights that are full of a white mystery. A thin mist 
lay about the water, floated among the lower woods. 
Higher*upj thS mountains rose out of it. Their green 
lides^ looked black shid soft in the starlight, their 
lummits strangely remote and inaccessible.* .T^rcmgh 
^he mist, here and there, shone faintly the yghts of the 
scattered villages. The bells in the wafer were Stitt 
ringing languidly, and their voices emphasised the per- 
mding silente; a silence full*of the pensive melancMy 
of Natute inISecline. * . * • , 

Viola rowe^ slowly out towards the mid^lp of the 
lake. Awe had come upon her. There seemed a 
mystical presence in the night, something ffr tiway but 
attentive, a mind concentrated* upon the night, upoit 
Natural upbif hfeself. She was.very cons<So»« ©f it, and 
% seemed to her not as if^yel, but ds if a soul avere 
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the ctoek more closely round her, went to the balustrade 

and l^ned over it fodking at the water. « 

• It seem&l to Ker as if her life had been very trivial. 
She thbuuht now that she had never really enjoyed 
any^ing.^ Sh/f looked upon her life as if it were down 
there in the watpr just beneath her, and she saw it as a 
broken thing,* % thing in many fragments. And the 
fragt^nts, however carfefully and deftly arranged, could 
surely never Jhaye been fitted together and become a 
complete whole. Everything in her life had bebn awry 
as her face was now awry^ and she had not realised it. 
Her love for Fritz, and his— what he had called his, at 
,l^t — for her, had seemed to her once to be a round 
and beautiful thing, a circle of*passion without a flaw. 
HSw distorted, misshapen, absurd it had really been. 
cNothing in her life had* been carrieS throqgh to a 
definite end.‘« Eveii her petty struggle with Miss Schley 
had been left unfinished. Those who had love<^her 
had been like spectres, and now, like spectres, had faded 
away.^And all through their spectral love sh^ had 
clung to Fritz. She had clasped the sand like a mad- 
^woman, and never felt the treacherous g(^it)g„ shifting 
between her arms at the touch of every wind. 

A sudden passionate fury of longing woke in her to 
have one week, ofle day, one hour of lif(^ one |jour of 
life now that her eyes were open^ one moment only — 
even one.moment. “She felt that she had had nothing, 
that .every ""other human being must have khown the 
dokezza, jthe Jneflable, the •mysterious ecstasy, the 
o^ and 0 ^ 1 ^ tfiing worth the having, that she alone 
had b^n excluded, when ^e was beautifuj, from the 
pafticipation jn joy that wa§ her right, atgl' th|t now, 
in heriiglihess, she was irrevocably cast out from’ it. 

It waseunjust. Suddenly she faced a; God without 
justice in IJis heart, ^ll-powerful and not just, ^he 
'faced such a God and^h? knew Hell. 

^ Swiftly she^. turned from the balustrade, grent to the 
door by tHI waterfall, u(^locked it and descendefl 'the 
j^bne^taircase. It was veryodark. She had to feel'Koi’ 
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w&y, When she re&ched the last step she could just 
sec^the boat lying against it in the*black water. Sjbe 
, put out her hand and felt for the ring thlbugh which, 
the rope was slipped. The rope was wet. It t*ok her 
some minutes to undo it Then she golinto^the boat 
Her eyes were more accustomed to, the oarluiess flow, 
and she could see the arched .openings wnich gave 
access to the lake.* She found 4he par^, pushed them 
into the rowlocks, and pullsd gently to ^the opting. 
The boat struck against the wall and 'grated along it 
She stood up and thrust one hand against the stone, 
leaning over to the side. The boat went away swiftly, 
and she nearly fell into the water, but managecf to save 
herself by a rapid movemeftt She sank down, feeling 
horribly afraid. Yet, a moment after, she asked herstlf 
why she had nofr let hersdif go. It was tpo dark there 
under fhle house. Out in the open* air jt would *1)6 
diffeaent, it would be easier. She wanted the stars 
above her. She did not know why she wanted them, 
why she wanted anything now. » ... 

The boat slipped out from the low archway into 
the open water. , • . 

It was*^ p91e and. delicate night, on^ of those autumu 
nights that are full of a white mystery. A thin mist 
lay about the water, floated among the lower woods. 
Higher'upj the mountains rose out of it. Their green 
sides., looked black tftid soft in the starlight, their 
summits strangely remote and inaccessible.* ,T^rMgh 
the mist, here and there, shone faintl;^ the yghts of the 
scattered villages. The bells in the wa^r were sl^ 
pinging languidly, and their voices emphasised the per- 
vading silenbe; a silence full*of the pensive melanch^y 
of Natute intiecline. * , • • , 

Viola rowe^ slowly out towards the mid^]p of the 
lake. Awe had come upon her. There seemed a 
mystical presence in the night, something ffr «iway but 
attentive, a mind concentrated* upon the nighty upotf 
Nature, upoit herself. She was*very consAotft of it, and 
ft southed to her not as if^yeli, but as if a soul «wene 
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’^watching her,<and''evet^hing about her^ the 
tbi^ mountains, tbe« white mist, even the, mpvj^ent^af 
the bfiat «This concentrated, mystical attention opr 
pressedjher. It was like a soft, impalpable weight laid 
upon herX) Slw rowed faster. 

, B%it now it i^med to her as if she were being followed. 
Casa Felice bad already disappeared. The shore was 
hidden in the darknese. She could^'onl^ see vaguely 
the itlbuQ,tain-tops! She paused, then dipped the oars 
again, but ag^in^after two or three strokes— ahe had 
the sensation that she was being followed. She re* 
called Paolo’s action when ‘they were returning to'Casa 
Felice itf the evening, leaned over the boat’s side and 
(fiit her ear close to the water. « 

' r, When she did so she heard the plash of oars — 
^rhythmical, steady, and .surely very* near. For a 
moment she ^stened. Then a sort of pank sdthd her. 
She remembered the incident of the evening, the hidden 
boat, Paolo’s assertion that it was waiting near the 
--■house, ^hat it had not gone. He had said, too, that the 
unseen rower had begun to row when he began to*’sing, 
had stopped rowing when he stopped sinmng. A con- 
Vjction came to her that thfs sapoe rower^was now 
fmlowing her. But why ? Who was it ? She knew 
■^nobody on the lake, except Robin. And he — no, it 
could not be Robin. ” ' 

The plash of the oars became more distinct. JHer 
unreasoning fear increased. With th^ mystkal atten- 
tion "of the creat and hiddep mind was now blent a. 
crude h^mmiT %tfention. She began to feel really 
teflified, aA(^ seizing her oars, she pulled frantically' 
towards the middle of the ISke. ° * 

“Viola<:” ' , ‘ * o 

Out of the darkness it came. ^ 

« Viofa"!” • ® 

She stopped and ^began to tremble. Who— what 
-v-could be calling her bf name, here, in the nkht? Sbe- 
fteard *'tl^e«sound of oars plainly noyf. “ Then ^ she 
^90 Sbthing like a black^ shadow. It was the, prow o€ 
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an adyil^ng boat. She sat quite stifl, with her hands 
oti.the oat?. The boat came on tjUtshe could see the 
^gurn of one man in it, standing up, and rowing, is t&e 
Italian boatmen do when they are alone, with hjs face 
sat towards the prow. A few strong strokes aid it was 
beside her, and she was looking into lOlpert Carey’s 
eyes. 



S HE sat still without faying anything. It seemed 
to‘ her as if she were on the platform at Man- 
chester House singing the' Italian song. Then the 
disfigured face of Carey — disfigured by vice as hers now 
by the accident — had become*' as nothing to her. She 
had* seen on^ his eyes. She saw only his e^es now. 
He remained standing up in the faint light witl» the 
oars in his hands looking at her. Round about them 
'tinkls<l*the bells above the nets. 

“You heard me call?” he said at last, afmost 
roughly. * 

She nodded. ^ 

“ How did you — ? ” she began, and stopped. 

“I was there 'this evening when you came in. I 
heard your boy singing. I was under {he ^hallow of 
the wooijs.” « * ^ 

‘‘Whyf’’ 

Alf this Jime she was gazing into Carey’s eyes, and 
not seen in 4)hem that he was looking, for the first 
time, at h&t;*altereti face. She did not realise this. 
She did not remember that ^er face was altered. The 
expression in his eyes made her forget it. *“ ^ 

“ I w^i|ted something of you." j, 

HeletftHh oars go,i and sat^ down on the little ^at. 
They were close to eacll other »now. The sides of the 
imoats touphed.* He did opt answer her question. 

I know I’ve no business (,to spWk to 'you,” he said. 



WOMAN 

ISnsifiess tocome after you. 

vtai alm^ys a selfish, violent, haHro^fflW^^lMPw 
96 (einii I can’t change.” NOT OMAlHJL 

: ^ ^ But what do you want witi^ me ? " *’ 

• Suddenly she remembcren^put up^her*han4s to 
her face, with a swift gesture, then dropped tjiem again. 
What did It matter now ? He was t^ Hast man who 
would look upon*her in life. ^nd. new that she re- 


membered her own condition she saw ^is. eShe saw 
the tersor ,of his life in his marred features, aged, 
brutalised b;^ excess. She saw, and was glad for a 
moment, as if she met somlone unexpected!); on her 
side of the stream of fate. Let Him look upon hef. 
She- was looking upon mm.* 

“ What do you want ? ” she repeated. 

” I want a sawiour,” he* said, staring aljirays stra^ht 
at her, nhd speaking witlput tenderness, t* 


‘‘<A saviour I ” 


For a moment she thought of the Bible, of religion, 
then of her sensation that she had been caugltt by a* 
tortuifer who would not let her go. 

“ Have you come to r^e because you think T can tell 
.you of a slviohr ? ” she said. ■ , 

And she began to laugh. 

“ But don’t you see me ? ” she exclaimed. ” Don’t 
you see? what T am now ? ” 

Sj^ddeniy she felt dngry with hitn because his eyes 
did not seem to see the dreadful change* ip «her 


appearanee. . . . • • 

“ Don’t you think I want a saviour*tOQ she et 
plaimed. , * . • 

“ I don’t ‘think about you," he said with a sort f>f 
deliberate bifktality. “I fhink about i^ysAf. .Men 
generally do w^en they come to women.” 

” Or go away from them,” she!*said. 

She was thinking of Robin t^en^ and Fritz. 

“Did you know Robin Pierce was here to-4ay?**i“ 
she hsked. * ! . | 

“ Yes. I sfi&v him leave you.” 



" ■ , 0 ' ‘ . v>' ’ ' ' 

"Vott saw^but how long, "' hm you 
watchUig?” “0 

* “ A long'time.” 

“ Where do you come, from ? " 

I^e pmnte^ towards 'the distant lights behind he» 
and beforodiim. „ . 

" Opposite. , I was> to have stay^ with Ulford. in 
Casa Felice. Pm sta)dhg with him over there.” 

“ With Sif Donald?” 

“Yes. He’s 111. He wants somebody.”. « 

“ Sir Donald’s afraid of me now,” she said, watching 
him closely. “ I told him" to live with his memory of 
me. Will he do that?” 

“I think he will. Poof old chap ! he’s had hard 
knocks. They’ve made him afraid of life.” 

“ Why didn’t you keep ybur memory of me ? ” she 
said, with siSdden‘ nervous anger. “You too?’’ If you 
hadn’t come to-night it would never have •been 
i^destroyed.” 

H^extreme tension of the nerves impelled her to 
an exhil^tion of fierce bitterness which she coufd not 
cdntrpl. She remembered hojv he had loved her, with 
what violence and almost crazy frankness. •Why had . 
he come? He might have remembered her as she 
was. ” ^ 

" I hate you for coming,” she said^ almost under 
her breath. ® 

if ( ^en’t care. I had to come.” 

, “Wkyit.Why?” 

“ I told yod? I want a saviour. Pm down in the 
pit. r can’t get out. You can see that for yourself.” 

* “ Yes,’p shf answered, •" 1 can see that® ' 

“ Give me a hand, Violk, and — ^you’lPmake me do 
something I’ve never done, never been aj)le to do." 

" What^ ” she halfwhispered. 

" Bellbve there’s s Qod — who cares.” 

She drew in her breath sharply. Something warm 
Surged tiifough her. I^ was not dike fife. ® It , was more 
lik^he warmth .that comealrom a warm hand laid, on a 
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“ you are mad to come here to-night, to say this to me 
to»h%ht.^ • 

“ No. It’s jilst to-night it had tci be.said.’> 

Suddenly she resolved to tell* him. ^He was in the 
pit So was she. * Well, , the condemned can be frank 
with one another though aU the free |ia^ t9 practise 
subterfuge. • 

“ You don't know,” she said, and her voice was quiet 
now. “ You don’t know wHy it was mad of .you to 
come to-night. I'll tell you. I've come out hece and 
I’m not going back agaim” * 

He kept his eyes on hers, but did not speak. 

“ I’m going te stay ouf hese,” she' said. , 

And’ihe let her hand fall over the sid^of the 6bat 
till her fingers touched the water. 

“ No,” he said. “ You can’t do that.” 

“Yes. I shall do it. I want to hide my faci^in the' 
water.* 

“ Give me a hand first,, Viola.” 

Again the frarmth went through hm”, 

“ Nobody else can." 

“ And you’ve looked at me ! ” she s^d. 

Thette was a profound amazement in her voice. 

“^I’s only when I* look at you,* he said, i'that I 
know there are .stars somewhere beyond * iBe. pit’s 
mouth.” • , . 

“When you look at me — now?” 

“ Yes." 

" But yoif ate f}lind then ?*” she said. 

“ Or are tlfe others blind^ ’’ he asked. 

Instinctively, really without knowing what she did, 
she put up her hand to her fact, touched it, and no 
longer felt that it was ugly. Fqr a moment k seem^ 
to her that her beauty was restored. ^ 

“What do*y5u seej” she asied. “But-— but It’s so 
dark here.” ' 


cold^<& it smrged'through her and*went^away like 


What are you saying she said in & low 


voic 
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‘ ® ' ' 

“Not too darlc to see a helping hatid^if tfiiere is 
one,” j;»e answered.® « 

And he stretched out his arm into her boat and, 
took h£r right hand from the oar it was holding, 

“ An(Pti&ere is one,” he added. 

She fe^t amnd, that loved her hand, and there was 
no veil over^her face. How strange that was. How 
utterly impossibly it «seemed. Yei it was so. No 
woman oan ^ deceived inothe touch of a hand on hers. 
If it loves — she knows. 

“ What are you going to do, Viola ? ” 

" I 4on’t know.” ® 

There was a sound almost of shame, a humble 
sound, in her voice. • 

® “ I can’t do anything,” she murmured. “ You would 
know that tq-morrow, in sunlight.” 

To-mowow li’ll come in sunlight.” 

“ No, no. I shall not be there.” 

" I shall come.” 

/ “ Oii 1 — good-night,” she said. 

She began to feel extraordinarily, terribly excited. 
She coifld not tell whether jt was an excitement of 
horror, of joy — ^hat it was.*^ But it nlbunted to her 
brain and rushed into her heart. It was in her veins 
like an intoxicant, and in her eyes like fire, and thrilled 
in her nerves and beat in her arteries. "^And il? seemed 
to be an excitement full of passionate contradictions. 
Shy the same time like a woman on a^throne and 

a womaji in the c^ust — radiaut as one worshipped, bowed 
one beatyn. ^ 

“ €k>od-aight, ‘^good-night,” she repeated, scarcely 
Showing what she said. ' c « 

Her Ifand struggled in Bis hand. * • 

“Viola, if you destroy yourself yqu destroy twc 
people.” * 

She icarcely heavd^im speaking. •> ' 

“ P’you understand? ” • 

“No, ho.® Not to4ight. I. can’t knQerstand any- 
thidlg to-night.” 
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• to-mdrro^." 

“Yes, to-morrow — to-morrow.’* 

*He would not let go her hand, and now his was 
arbitrary, the hand of a master rather than of afover. 

“ You won’t dare to murder me,” he said. 

“ Murder — what do you mean ? ” ^ * 

He had used the word to arrest ner ‘attention, which 
was wandering alAost as the attention pf a madwoman 
wanders. • 

“ If you ^ide your face in the wafer I shall neveiii 
see those stars above the pit’s mouth.” 

“ I can’t help it — I can’t Hblp anything. It’s not my 
fault, it’s not my fault” 

" It will be your fault *t will be your crime.” 

“ Your hand is driving me mad,” she gasped. 

She meant it, felt thaf it yas so. He Jet her go in- , 
stantly."' She began to row back towards^Casa FHice. 
Andaiow that mystical attention of which she bad been 
conscious, that soul watching the night, her in t^e 
night, was surely profounder, watched with more n- 
tensit^ as a spectator bending down to see a struggle. 
Never before had she felt^as if beyond human*life there 
was life comp&red with which human ^life was as death. 
And now she told herself that she was mad, that this 
shock of human passion coming suddenly upon her 
loneliness had'^armed her brain, that this cry for salva- 
tion ^addressed to oAe who looked upon herself as 
destroyed Jiad daafened reason within her. • . * , 

His boat kept up wit^ hers. She did^ po^ look at 
him. Casa Felice came in sight. Snf pyljed hard^f, 
Jike a mad creature. H^i* shot ^lnder the amhway 

into the darkness. Somehow — how, she did not kn<^ 
— she gaiderf it to the stepf, left it, rushecf uff the.stair- 
case in the darjc and came out on to the piazi^ There 
she stopped where the waterfall could cast its spray 
upon her face. She stayed till J^es hair ana clleeks and 
hands were wet. Then she went to the baiu$tradcf< 
^is boat wal ijelow ^d he wip looking tip.' Bm saw 
'the tra^c mask of his face-down in the thin mi^*that 
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floated about' the "water^ and now She imagined '#Ita io 
tba pit gazing up and seeking those Stars in which he 
still bSieved though he could not see thein> . ^ 
f‘G9away,” she said, not knowing why she skid it 
or if she Wished him to go, only knowing that she had 
Iost*the faculty of self-control and might say, do, be 
anything ih that moment 

“ I can’t be^r it^." • ^ 

She did not know wh%t she meant she could not 
bear. . « 

He made a strange answer. He said, — 

" If you will go into Ihe house, open the windows 
and sing to me — the last song I heard you sing— I’ll go. 
But to-morrow I’ll come aiud touch my helping hand, ' 
arfd after to-morrow, and every day.” 

“ Sing — ? ” she said va^iantiy, “ Tomight 1 ” 

** Go intsj. thee house. Open the window.’’ I shall 
hear you.” •. 

, He spoke almost sternly, 

“ Shwsrossed the piazza slowly. A candle was burn- 
ing in the hall. She took it up and went inlo the 
dfawing-Voom, which was in black darkness. There was 
a piano in it, close to a tall window nvhich looked, 
on to the lake, ^)he set the candle down on the piano, 


went to the window, unbarred the shutters and threw 
the window open. Instantly she heard the sound of . 
oars as Carey sent his boat tow^ds the wafer breath 
the^windoW. She drew back, went again tq, the piano, 
sat <idw9,4C^ned^ it, put he? hands on the keys. How 
^uld she^spigr But she must make him go away. 
Whilehe was therfe she could not think, could not grip 
Ubrself, could not — She struck a chora. <> The sound of 
musi(^ thb dbing.of a farSiliar action, ib&d ao strange 
effect upqn her. She felt as if she recovered clear con- 
sciousness after an anaesthetic. She struck another 
chord. Wfifat did h* ^ant? The concert— that <8ong. 
^er flpgers found the oreludo, her lips the poetry, her 
voice t&*miikic. And^then suddenly hef heart found 
tbe hilaning, more than the^eamng, the eternal mean* 



Ipig? |>rthe things unutterabfe, the things t|}at lie'beyftnd 
'^e world, in the deep souls of the women who are the 
s&viours of meot * * , • * 

When she had finished she went to the window. He 
was still standing in the boat and looking up* with the 
whiteness of the mist about him. , * , 

*'V^en you sing I can see tiiose stafs,” he said. 
“ Do you understand ? ” ,* 

She bent down. * • • 

“ I don’t know — I dofft think I, usdeAtand any- 
thing,’^ she? whispered. “But — I’ll try — I’ll try to liv^ 
Her voice was so faint, such an inward voice, that it 
seemed impossible he could have heard it* But he 
struck the oars at once intp the water and sent the bpat 
out into the shadows bf tlie night. , 

And she stood tber^ looking into the white silence, 
which.<was broken only by the faint voices of the^sher- 
men’s bells, and said to herself agSin anS again, like a 
wondering child, — 

“ There must be a God, there must be ; a God^hp 
cares ! ’’• 



EPILOGUE 


I N Loadon during the ei^uing winter people warmly 
discussed, and many of them warmly condemned, a 
cestain Italian episode, in w]}icb a woman and a man, 
©ncj well-known and, in their very different ways, 
widely popular in Society, wer^the actoi^ 

* Iq the deop autumn SA* Donald Ulford had died 
rather suddenly, and it was found in his will that hejttad 
^ left his newly-acquired property, Casa Felice, to Lady 
5<^e, who — as everybody had Ipng ago discovered — 
iVBS alre^y living there in strict retirement, whilo her 
husband v^as amusing himself in various Continental 
U)whs., This legacy was considered by a great number 
of persons to be "a very strange one ; " but it was not 
this which caused ^he gossip now flitting from boudoir 
to boudoir and from club to club. ^ 

It had become knpwn that Rupert Carey, ^hose un- 
•fortunate ;vi(e had been common talk^ ever |ince %he 
ArkeU Hoihse ball, was a perpetual visitor tp Casa 
F^ice, and ^aes^tly it was* whispered that he was 
actu&lly jividg«th&re,with Lady Holme, and that Lord 
Ho]^e was gding to apply to the Courle for«a divorce. 
Thereupon mai^ successful ladies began to»wag,bitter 
ton^esf It seemed to be generally agrpd that the 
affair was 'rendered petyliarly disgraceful by the fact 
that Lady^clme was no longer a beautiful woman. 
If she had still been lovely they rauld have understood* 
it*r The wildest rumours to tHe terriblo result of the 

iCci4eilV>il^n her had bein afloat, \nd already she bad 

296 ' 
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becctne almost a legfbnd. It was sta&d thM wiien poor 
Lord Holme had first seen her, alter the operation, J;he 
sbtiick had nearly turned his brain. And now* it was 
’ argued that the only decent thing for a woman«in such 
a plight to do was to preserve at least her dignity, and 
to retire modestly from the fray in whici) she could no 
longer hope to hold her own. Thai shfe hatfindeed re- 
tired, but apparently with a man, rou^bd much pious 
scorn and pinched regret in those* whose lives were 
passed ami^the crash of broken comm&nclments. 

One day, at a tea, a certain lady animadverted 
strongly upon Lady Holnte’s conduct, and finally 
remarked,— 

“ It’s g^rotesque I A woman who is disfigured, and 
a man who is, or at anyrate was, a drunkard I Really 
it’s the most disgusting tlfingj ever heard of! ” 

Lady Cardington happened to b^ in &e room'^nd 
she suddenly flushed. 

“ I don’t think we know very much about it,” s4>e 
said, and her voice was rather louder than usual^ 

“But Lord Holme is going to — ” began the lady 
who had been speaking. * • 

“ He may be, and he* may succeed. But my kynw 
pathies are not with him. He left ifts wife when she 
needed him.” • 

>But what ffbuld he have done for her i ” 

“ He coflld have looted her,” said Lady Cardipgton. 
Tne Hugh glow^ed hotter in the face that wa^ geyer- 
ally as white as ivory. ^ ** • * 

There was a moment of silence in*tl|e rpcyn. Th^ 
Lady Cardington^ getting up to go, added,--* • 
“Whate^r happens, I s^all admire Mr Carey 
long as i livet !|hd I wish there were.mafly diore.men 
like him in the|vorld.” , 

She went out, leaving a tense*astonishment behind 
her. • , • * • 

• Her romantic heart, still yoimg and ardent, though' 
often aching drifli sorrow, and sy^ays ye^ing^for tiie 
ideal love that !t*bad never L>und, had divined the tftith 



these chatte^big v^omen had not idagination eao^h ld 
conceive of, soul eKoiogh to appreciate if they had cm* 
ceivedof it. " 

In that Italian winter, far away from London, a Vei-y' 

beantifukdrama of human life was being enacted/ not 
thelless but Che more beautiful because the man and 
woman who itodk part in it had been scourged by fate, 
had suffered cfnel flosses, were in the^yes of many who 
had knoien them 'well papahs — Rupert Carey through 
his fault. Lady Holme through her misfortune. « 

Long at the Arkell House ball. Lady Holme 
had said to Robin Pierce ehat if Rupert Carey had the 
^ance'she could imagine him doing something great 
The chance was given him now of doing one of tbrti 
greatest things a human being can do— of winning a^ 
soul that is in despair bafk to hope, o&winning a heart 
that is scept^al of love back to belief in love. *It was a 
great thing to do, and Carey set about doing it io a 
staange way. He cast himself down in his degradation 
thecfeet of this woman whom he was resolved to 
help, and he said, " Help me ! ” He came to this Ciroman 
who wa^on the brink of self-destryction and he said, 
0 Te&ch me to live ! " ‘ 

It was a stra'nge way he took, but perhaps he was 
right — perhaps it was the only way. The words he 
spoke at midnight on the lake were aS nothi&g. \His 
eyes, h^ acts in sunlight the n6xt day, an'd dav after 
day, wd«e*everything. He forced Viola to realise that 
she v&a% indeed the only wpman who could* save him 
Yig»m the yi^ l|t *had become the slave of, lift him up 
out of thatepit in <ivhich h^ could not ^ the stars. 

^st she could not believe It, or couldNbeUdve if only in 
monvent8‘’of Exaltation. Lbrd Holme a^d Ronn Pierce 
had rei:v4*^red her terrified of life and of herself in life. 
She was inclined to fringe before all humanity like a 
beaten dog. Thercb were moments, many, moments at 
’first, yrhen she cringed^ before Rupert Carey. But liis 
eyes always told her t|e same story. *They never saw 
tM^natred face but a|,way} the white Hngel. The^sMuul 
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• % . - 
to that, asked to be* protected by that, 
i^dd so, at last, the white angel-t-one hides somewhere 
Mirely in every woman — was released. * 

There At^ere sad, horriUe moments in thi* drama 
of the Italian winter. The lonely house in 4he woods 
was a witness to painful, even triple, Sbenes. "Sola’s 
love for Rupert Carey was rekictant is Its dawning 
and he could n0t rise at once, or. ea'^ily, out of the 
pit into the full starlight to which he aspiied. After 
the death pf Sir Donald, when the Vinter set in . jifi 
asked her to let him live in the house on the^pposite 
side of the piazza from the*house in which she dwelt. 
They were people of the world, and knew what tjie^ 
world might say, but they«were also human beings in 
distress, and they felt as if they had passed into i 
region in whicb the meaning of the world’s voices was 
lost, asTthe cry of an angry child is Jost u» the vaftness 
of the desert. She agreed to his request, and they lived 
thus, innocently, till the winter was over and^he' 
sprit^ came to bring to Italy its radiaoce oV^^ 
mor& 

Even the spring was not an idyll. Ruplert Carey 
had struggled upward, but Viola, to(^ had much to for* 
get and very much to learn. The egoist, spoken of by 
Carey himself ^ne night in Half Moon Street, was slow* 
tQfdadS in the growing radiance that played about the 
anggl’s feet. But it Snew, and Casey knew alsp, that it 
was no Unger ikie enough in its brilliant sdfiShn^s to 
stand qftite alone. With the death of th% ^ysical 
beauty there came a modesty of*lHfar|., With^the 
i understanding, bitter and ^terrible *as it was, Aat the 
great, con^Ubring outward thing was destroyed, caftie 
the deSfre, imperious ^eed, to find dnd*to (Jevelop 
if possible tie inner things wlych, perhag^ conquer 
less' easily, but which retain fheir congests tor the 
-end! There was growth in*,Gesa Felice,* slow but 
ftubborn, growth in the secret places of the ^ul, tIU 
tbute cam<ra*time vHen notfmerely tlftt n^l^U angel, 
but the whole Vqpian, at)gel and that whl^ hamper- 
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baps been de^l t<^, was able to accept the yok^ laid 
upop her with patienct, was able to say, “ I can enduj^e 
i* bravlly.’’ 

Lord* Holme piresently took his case to the Courts. 
It was undefended and he won it Not long ago Viola 
Holnfe became Violfi Carey. 

When Kobin*Pierce heard of it in Rome he sat for 
a long time in deep, thought. Even i!bw, even after all 
that had passed, he felt a thiull of pain that was like the 
4 ]^n of jealousy.” He wished for the impossMjIe, he 
wished tjtat he had been born with his friend’s nature ; 
that, instead of the man wko could only talk of being, 
h^ were the man who could be. And yet, in the past, 
|ie had sometimes surely defended Viola against Carey’s 
seefning condemnation I He had defended and not 
loved — but C^rey had ju<feed**and loved. 

CU'rey had.judg(5d and loved, yet Carey had "Said he 
did not believe in a God. Robin wondered if he believed 
now. 

^^/Robiw was in Rome, and could not hear the words 
of a man and a woman who were sitting one ^ight, 
after the*marriage, upon a piazza above the Lake of 
temo! ^ ” p 

The man said,— 

‘ “Do you remember Robin’s ' Danseuse de Tun- 
isie'?” » 

“Th^ woman with the fan?” ® ^ 

‘•yesS, ^ see her now without the fen. With it she 
was a ^r^, oerhaps, but witlput it she is — ” “ 

• ^\What Is^h^l^ithout it?” 
f “ Eternal .womaft. Ah, how much4)etter than the. 
Siftn!” \«* 

Thpre '\^as^ silence filled only by th!| Voice of the 
waterfall* between tfap cypresses. The! the woman 
spoke, rather softly. • 

« “You (aught her whf^ she could be without the<faBr 
hjpre done the greatnthing.’l 
“ Ant^do ybu know what you Ijave ddnd?” 

/»?" 
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’ “ ¥es. You have taught me to s%e thQ stars and to 
feel the soul beyond the stars.” o <> 

“ No, it was not I.” 

Again there was a silence. Then the man aaid,-^ 

“ No, thank Gk)d — it was not you.” 
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I?Art I Geni^ral Literature 


A 1 ll»Ot(JMOb). THE BEECHNUt BOOK. 
Edieid by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
x6Ma. ar.6^ [Little Blue Books. 
AoEVOtOL J.X See L. A. Sornet. 

Adonty (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett and 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOf- 
ROE, EUMENIEteS. Tiunslated by 
I.BW1S Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek jU St. Andrews, sr. 

*' fl [Classical Translations. 

* With 380 Woodcuts by 

Tu^as Bswitk. Fca^. wc, 3/. 6d. mi. 
B wjm. rillustratcd Pocket Library. 

Ainiwortli (W. Hurison). wiNDSok 
CASTLE. WitSaa Plates and 87 Wood- 
cutt in the ^ Gboegs Cruxkshank. 

Fat*- 8w. 3r. 6d. mU 


CaoBGB Cruikshank. Fca^, Zvo» 


Armagh.* TCOWGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS PF MANY YEARS. Selected 
by J. H. B 9 RWfB.P. Dgmyttmo, as.6d. 

Aim mwm the ^alysis of 

THEmUNTINa EIEy . With 7 Col- 
oared ^t^and 43 nlusC^ations on wood. 
Fca/, Zvg. sr. M, tigi. 

€f [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

,tHE NATIONAL^SPORTS OF GREAT, 
BRITAIN. With descriptions in English 
a^ Fren^. Vfith 51 Colored Plates. 
Folio, Guineas mi. 

[Burlington ii'hrary. 

the NATIONAL STORTS OF GREAT 


the large folio edition of ^ Naticm^ Sports' 
by the same artist, and none of Ine plate^ 
* are Similar. [Illustrated Pocket Lioir ^ 

AUenCJessieX bURER. with many IlhJr 
trations. Demy i6mo. ar. 6d. fiei, 

' ,, [Little Books on Art. 

AlmackCRX BdOKPLATEg, With many 
Illustrations. Demy xfano* us, td, net, 
[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH of 
EGYPTIANHISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations, 
some of which are in Colour. \ Den^ b/o, 
tos, 6d mi. [Nearly Ready. 

Anderson (P. M.). THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. With many Illustrations. Cfwan 
%vo. IS, 6d. 

Andrewes (Bishop). PRBCES PRi- 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by 
F./ 3 . BRiGHTAa\N, M.A., of Fusey House, 
Oxford. Crown ^0, 6s, 

AristoihAnea THE E^OGS. Tr^ late«»,^ 
into English by E. W. HvntinGfor^ M. A , 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. CnwA Zvo. tJr. 6<f. 

Aristotle. THE NlCdMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with aj^,I;atrdduCtion 


tmij / V 

Atsoa HmM edf^cci on targe J^wnese 

cen^letely' d^eteot 


and Notes, by Johw BurntSp, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Domy Zvo, 
IKS. net. L ' % ' 

Ashton. (E.X TH1^ PEELES AT Tm 
CAPITAL. vUustrated. Dentf t6mo. 

MRS. BARBERH^*S OENEK^ SHOP. 
Illustrated. Demy t6mo, u, 64, 

JTheUitle Blue Books. 

I Examination of Mr. Cbambexm»ann8* 



General QtTERAfbRB 



_ A SHORT HISTORY 
^IQSH ARCHITECTURE, 
ftoo lUt^tnitUms bvjth« Aothor 
'^caS, 8i^ 

(Nearly feea«^. 
PRIDE AND PREjtJ. 
’DlSi.'^ Edited by R. V. LucaA. 

^ Small Pd(ti «w. Each volume^ 

^ filatht u. 6^ Hit,; leather ^ ar. 6</. neU 

, [Little Library. 

NORTHANDBR ABBBY^ Edited by E. 
V. tvcM. Small P9tt %f/, Cleth. u, 6d. 
met ; lidlhert tu 6d. net (Little Library. 

Bacon (PrailoU). the essays of1> 

E^ted by Edward Wkigkt. S wall Pott 
rr. W? net pleather^ at, td. net, 

^ [Little Library. 

*^i«’DOvra^iaL'o*FVREiai®^^ 

Duty of in Ashanti, 1895. With 21 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition, 
w Eeirre Crown %vfi, 6t, ^ e • 

^ A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly xoo Illustrations. Fourtkfsend 
Chea^ Edition, Latft Crown Zvo, 6/. 
A ColonialEdition is also published. 
Bakor (W. tf.), M.A JCTIOR GEO- 
GRAP^ EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
FcaOtZW, u. [Junior Exam. Series. 

Baker (Julian LLF.i.c., F.c.s. the 
BREWING INDUSTRY. Crown Zvo, 

[%o 1 cs on Business. Nearly Ready. 
ttORinr rQfalitni). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition, Two yolnmes. Demy Zvo. asfinet. 

» A Colonial Edition Ib also published. 

Ballbur iMaria clothUde). from 

SARAl^AC TO THE MARQUESAS. 



LL.D.,#.K.S.S. Crown Zvo, 6s.net. 

A Colonial Sdtion is als# published. 
Ba 2 l 7 (a*&Ji A#ENCH COMMERCIAL 
JUEADER. With Vocabulary. Seeon^ 
£ditilon,^dEPown Zvo. is. 

[Commercial Series. 

french commercial corre- , 

sJSpONDENCE. WithVo^bulary. Third^ 
■Editiote. CrownW. jg. ‘ 

^ m l^mmercial Series. 

A GERMAN \:OMMEiaAL READER. 
With vocabulary. Crlhn Zvo. as. 

(Commercial Series. 
GERMAN C(^MKRCIAL CORRE- 
SPONMNCR^ With Vocabulary. Crown 
lAt [Commercial S^es. 

‘ “I W ^ THE AUTO- 
. OF. A^ ^NEWSPAPER 
i Rottrldt^ the Att||or ood 

dll ^Irion is aiM p|bHshed. ^ ^ 


Volutno*. 

oloth, u. 6d. net; leathdr^o^ed not. 

A (time library. 
Barina-OonldCS.). AuiW of * Mehalab *etc. 
THE WE OF nTpOLEQN BONR- 
PARThI With over 450 Ilrestratiotta in 
the Text, ipd xa Photogravure plates. 
GiU toO, Larre ouarto, %6s, 

THIET l^GEjjY* OF THE CAESARS. 
With oumer^us Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cam^s, etc. Fifth Sdltioin. 
Royal Zvo. iKs,^ 

A BOOK CJT raiRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and lGi9M«?T>etCera 
by Arthur J. Gaskih. ^econd Edition. 

I Crown Zvo. Buckram, or. 

^ BOOK OF BRITTANY. /Vith numerous 
‘ Illustrations. CrownZvo.^ 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size vdlbil^r. 
Baring- Gould's well-known books on Dmnm,. 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. ^ 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. BbdFord. 
• Second Edition, eCr. Zvo. Bmkram!^ fy. 

A Colonial Edition is also mmlished. 
THE VICAR OF^ORWENSTOW: A 
Biocr^hy. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3;. gd. r> 

A completely new edition of ihe well- 
known biography of R.SiDHawker. 
DARTMOOR : A Descriptive and HflUSScab 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Ilhu- 
trationk. Crown Zvo, te. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST*. ^«th 
. numerous Illustrations. Tfvo volnmos, 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition. Tol. 11. 
ComwAll^ Second Edition. Crown 8eo. 
6s. each. % • 

A BOOK OT NORTH WALES, With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8tv. (Sr. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Baring- 
C^ttld’% books on Devon. DartmooTi eu 
Brittany. L ^ 

BRITTANV^^ Illustra!^Fy J./l. Wytm. 
Pott Zvo. 



ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr, Zvo^ (jr. ' 
HISTORIC ODDITIBS AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fi/m Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. * 

Y0RKSI»IRE ODDITIES ANDI 
STRANGE EVENTf e fI 
CroW^ Zvo. 6s, • 

STRaSgE SURVIXAIS AND SURER*. 

A JfARLAND OF COUNl 
Kngliyh Folk Soims with 


1i/!gsssi& (Catalogue 



COIffi.^ 


1 

or johS 

15 Cob^r«d 


,T. KoNmUMDsoif^) 8fv. . 

[XHusM^Vec] 


riat«8 by 
6di nit* 

^ A lAiiiMuaivvu ^ wiiEt Libffury> 

0«M«olifAUMi)» D.IX tm miL 
^OPHY or R&IOIQN I« IBNG- 

ANO AFRICA JOimji ivo* 
IQV. 6tL f Haodhrokt of Theolo^. 

OaldinrOQdi (Ik 8.x Headinafer«>f tho ITor- 
Mill Sch^, Edinburt^ TEST CARDS 
mSUCIilDAN^AV^^A. In three 
iMdccta of 40, vdfh Answers, zr. ea^. Or 


HIRTV 
Demy Stw^j 

blUhed. 


^ A CoionUl^ition is abo 


0 publisbed. 
[Nearly Ready. 
ITIONS FROM 


^ J<a«>I«eX SELEC 
KEc^TDJACOBIN ; with additional 
Poems. EditM by Lloyd Sanders. Small 
Peit Sv^i cUtht it* 6d, mi.: leather. 
8« 6dL nei^ ^ [Little Librar^ 

OajMr (B. prH.x Biv^sMue. with 12 

Dittstfations. Pea/. 3 vo. Clothe st. 6d. net; 
leather.^, net* tLittle Biographies. 

O«rm0%omaax the french 
R[KoLUTION. Edited bv C. R. L. 
FLETpKBR, Fafmw of Magdalen College, 
0 Oilm. Three Veiumes. Crown 8vo. i8s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROI^ELt *.0 With an Introduction by 
^ H. rti^H, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
oiag by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three Volnmesc 
Demy svo. i8t. net. (Nrarly Ready. 

carlyla <R. M. and M. A fiiSHOP 

nEATIMER. With lSrtrait.^CrtfWM 8m 
3S. ti* [Leaders of Religion, 

duumer ( 0 . C.) and Roberta (M. E.). 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
^^AST AND PRESENT. Widi i6 full- 
^ttge IlluMratM&s. ^r<nvH 8m as. 6d, 

|ni«a&rllrtd(LordrTHE letters of, 

TO HIST sSNa lldited, with an Intro- 
qtkm, by C. Straohey. ned Notes by 
ACahthROP. Tw^P^oIuM Cr.Zve, las. 


IXPCP^W.)* CAROLINE 

SfDS. \Vith nlbny lUusffations and 
Ha|M DemyBvo, ias.6d.Hei, 

MlWtO* D£ ORA^TDRE 1 . Translated by 
£. Nt P. Moor, M.A. Crown 8po. 3X. 6a. 
: 8 ^ fCltssicai Translations. 

SREICT ORATfONS (Pro Miloae, Pro 
Mifft&hi Philippic n., inCatilinamk 7 rans* 
kte^H. £. D|Bla[Hstom. M.A, Felbw 
•suid Tbtor of Arlnfty College, X>xford. 
Cross# Sc^ S<* JCutticat TraosUtibns. 
DEOR 0 M* 

Ai b# Sdbolar of Betlio! 








DX QFriCIlS. 

GAI 9 tIqu^ M*A. ^ 

tChhtidcaf 

M,A xr' 

wrFUfw- fWfW 

pretation, embodyiu Wagner t nwn ex- 
planations. Second Sd*Crt^hw, a#..dd. 
THE WAGJCER CYCftE. /n piree 
Volumet BtfO* tt* 6d* net each* 

Vou I.— Par6!>al, etc, . 

CUnolKO.). KENT. lllnstraiedbyl^.D, 
Bbdrord. Small Poit Sew. Cloiht as. : 
leather. 6d. mi* « 4t.ittteGidaes. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Iliustratad by 
F. D. Bedporm Smalt PoitBvOp JSk^p 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T, Cloug^ 
* A.RVC.S. Chemistry by A. B. DokstaiO 
B.Sc. With X Diagram. Crown 8cw. at. 
a (Junior School Books. 

OolflCT.y. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MBADOWBANK. Ulustu^ed. Demy 
x6mo. as. 6d [Little Blue Books. 

THE TREASURY OP PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Demy mno* ae*6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 
THE LOST BALL. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo. as. 6d. [Little Bhie Books. 

GolUngVOOd <W. 0 .), M.A THK LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheai Edition, Croton Zvo. 6s, 
Ool]^na<W.S.t^M.A THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. Witlj 
Map. Crown SvoT 3*. 6 d, 


[Cburchinan^f Library. 
ilOTOMACHIAPOLl- 


OOIOSM HYPNERC 
Pmi UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NKI SOMNIUM ESSCS fe)CETf 
ATQHE OBITER P^URIMA StaXU' 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMOi 
RAT. An elation limited to 350 cofHm on 
handmade paper. Folio. V'hree Guineas mi, 

OomlM (WUUiun). 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEAtOrOF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 ColouMd 
Plates by T.' Rowlandson. Fea^ 
3s.6d.mt* 1^*^’ • 

Also a Hmiti 


ion on large Japanese 
p^r. jor.wrf. lllRlstratdFo^etiyb^« 
THE TCSUR Ot DIL SYNTaST IN 
SEARCirOFCANSaLATION. With 
' *4 Colotmd PfaitM bf T. xowLAHMfM. 
3^. 6d* mi* 

Also a limited edition on 1 
r.jsr/. f‘" 




gdohRdPlat^Th RoftAnn^* |f«&£ 







fiditk>n on Urge Japanese 

6 ky quSe 

ll^fjltlle ^wdl^gef t£e late 
itax^ Witli 94 ColouTM Plates by 

iite 4 edition dn large Japanese 

^ (lllastrated Pocket Library. 
THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 
(nm ine Deskos of Th«U Rowla)«dson, 
with Metrical IllustraMons by the Author 
of 'Dector Syntax.' With 74 Colonied 
Plates* Tyvff F^lntHts* Fcap. Bzw. gs. nti. 

Also a l«mte<Leditioa on large Japanese 
paper* 3or. 

. ^ [lUttstrated Pocket Library. 

Tto J>ANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. Illus^ 
treked ^ith ed Coloured Engravings by~ 
Thomas Rowlandson. Fca^.Bivo. y,6d, 
erf* 

Also a limited edition on large^apandSe 
paper* 3an ntU 

Clllnstrated Pocket library. 
Cook (A. M.), M. a. Sm K. C. Marcftmt. . 
OOOk* 5 Mtlor(B. WJ THEFACTORYt 
system** Crown 8w. m. 6d, 

(Social Questions Series. 

CorolUdKaTloL the passing of the 

^REATQUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small 4(0. xr* 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.iio. is. 

CoFknuiCAUoo). miniatures, with 

many lunstrations. Dtmy i^mo. 2s. M. 
net (Little Books on Art. 

LEIGHTON. With i^ny Illust^tions. 
Homy i6mo. sr. 6d, net, < 

• (Little Books on Art. 

OOtitdtosemaxY). dante’s garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
8*'^* kf. ; leathd ^ zs . 6 d , 

(AbratoB) the essays of. 

Edit^ by H.T). Minchin. Stnall. Pott 
Zvo,^lotht u, td, net; Uatker, 2s 6d. net. 

• (Little Library 

COEJX Cliaxjei), LL.D,, F.S. A. DERBY- 
SHIJ^ Illustrated by J. C. Wjk.l. 


Smed^oU 8 w. Clotki 3#, ; leather ^ 3^. 6<f. 
net (Little Guides. 

<klC3kroI<lXB.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
► I2ATION. CfmmSvo. 2 s. 6d. ~ 

[S#:ial Questions Series, 
ftt, •SELECTIONS FROM 

MS Of. Edited by A. C. 

DsANIt* Small Pott Bvo.^ Cht\ ts. 6d. 
net: leati^, 9«* 6dj net, [Little Library. 
tOr.A.). APRIHKROFBURNS. 
• go#* 8#. 6d, 





% ^ mf ; 

ItatAifr, »eJm» not* ^ |l4uie 

onSai^&a^ F^wof AiiSMt^u 
WCBbfd. ME^ST^yOFlM 
BOB^AR* With au^IBuflntM., 
PlanA andPortraSta. /« 9 volh^fyl /*» sju* 
L.). %D. AUGUSTINE Or< 
CANT£RB«n&. WtthPortiaiL Crown 
*Bvo. ns,%d, (Leaders of Religion. 

D»BleU(O.W.),M.A- BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. • Wish Portrait Crown lo#. 
3#. 6d. ri^eaders of R4i|kn. 

Duison OBarp 0^ g&d CriifMrd 
FATHERS IN THE H^SlBTSmoHktn 

D^te.' LA COMMEdA* Dt DANTE 
The Italian Text ^ted by Paobt 
Toynbbb, M.A., D.Litt. imf 80#* 
Gilt top, 8#. 6<f. AUo^ Cromm Sca^dr. 

THE INFERNO OP DANft.>riai». 
lated by H. F. Caby. ^Ued^ pACHt 
Toynbbb, M. A. , D. Lilt Small PHt goa 
Clothe is, 6d, dtt; leathtj^, 6d, mi, 

• ^ • "Little Ubiaw. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbbb, M.A.,D.Utk SmOMPott 
Bvo, Clothe IS, 6d, neii leather^ 2s nit, 
V (LittlAtbni^. 

THE PARADISO OF DANT|S 5 traw- 
lated by H* F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 
Toynbee, M.A., D.LIIt. Small Pott Bvo* 
Clothf IS. 6d, net; leatker.os.od, net, 

TLittl^Ulrary. 


Strbatfbild. Small Pott 800,' CkM, 
xr. Bd, net; leather^ 2s, Bd, net* 

Saveniiort (CftU> M E i 

With 40 Plates yx l^togiilivttre. Wule 
XoyalBvo. 351. aerTo ^ \ 

Also a limited e^itlifi o# Jap^se Mnu 
with t^^hotopravures on IndU, jpi^r. 
Seven (riM^jwU (ConnoiuM.^^ 
Dawson (Aj.jF M o4o<fC^O^ . 
a bttinle of joltings, notes, imprea , 
tales, and tributes, from the pea if # | 
of Morocco. Wkh uaiw 
Demy Bvo, ms,6d,net, (N« 

Deane (A. CX A LITTLE 
LmHT VERSE. .With M 
iS Noto. SMattFrt$Slit> uv <# 


^CrownH/o, ar. . ^ 4, 





MpssRk MethuI^'s ^Catalogue 


Dempittienes. agaih&t conon and 

^ALLICLBS. Edited with Kote% and 
vocabttl^, by F. Darwin Swift, 'aI.A, 

FcaA 

Didii^COluurler). 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With the 43 
lilui^atsons by Skymour and^Hiz, the 
two Busa Flates and thef3s Cos^emporary 
Onwhyn Platles. 3X. 6d. H4i,^ • a 

This is a particulaf ly interesting voUime, 
containing, as it does, rTpr^uctions of very 
rare plates. [IltustrateaP4H.k^ Library. 

(Nearly Ready. 

THE ROCHESTER^SmTIQN. 

Crotmt Zvo, Each Volume 3^. 6<ef. With 
Introducticyy^ by George Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. KffTOB, and Topographical Illus- 
trations. 

THE PICKWite PAPERS. With Illustra- ' 
tions by E. H. yJew. Two Volumes, 
NICAcTjLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tioiu by R. J. Williams. Two Volumes. 
BLEAK aOUSE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes, 
OLIVER T\^ST. With Illustrations by' 
E. H. New* • t, „ 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
r Illustrations by G. M. Brimelow. Two 
Vfdumes^ 

BARN ABY RUDCjE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Tivo Volumes. 
BAVra^COPPERFIELD. With Illustra- i 
tions by E. H. N|^. Two Volumes. 

DiCkinaoa (Emily), poems. First Series. 
CfowH Zvo,*%s, 6d. net, 

Dickinson (0. L.), M.A., Fello>r of King's 
College, Cambridge. GREEK VIEW 

of LIFE. Third Emtion. C rown Zvo. 
7S, d</. [University Extension Series. 

Dickson (H. N.), F.R.S E., F.R.Met. Soc. 

^ METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. « Crown 
‘ ^^0, zs.64‘ I IJ^iversity Extension Series. 

I)^(Lady), BiiU«/([talBs), and Wbitley 
(mg*). WOMlfN'? WORK. CrmiH 
Zvo, ^s. 6d, [Soc&l (^^eons Series. 

DUlon (BfiTTardj. i^Ofccq^AiN. With 

many Plates in'Colour <»nd Photogravure. 
IVtao E Zvo, ay. net, 

Alsaa limited editi^ on Japanese vellum. 

1 ^tven Guineas net, [Conni^isseurs Library. 

l)tlclifleM(P.S.XM.A.,F.s.A. English 

VILLAGES. lUidt^ated. Crown Zm. 6s. 
ME STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
<trOWNS. WCth /'Introduction bg 
Aicustus jBssopp, D.D. Second EdjtioQ. 
CrovmZvo* 6s, ^ 

OLft«ffNGLlSft CUSTOMS! Extant at 
the Presei^Ttmt An Account of Local 
Obscnrai^. Festfi^l Cuttopsi and Ancient 


Ceremonies yet Surviving in Grent Britain. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, < 

Dixon (W. M.). M. A. A PRIhi®R •qF 
TENNYSON. Second EdiHon, Crap, 
Zvo. as, 6d. V 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition, Crown 
Zvo, as, 6d. [University Extension Series. 

i DOWden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAteR BOOK: Its Litei^ 
and Liturgical ^pects. Second Edition, 

^frownZvo, y.6a. [Churchman's Library. 

Driver (S. R.), D. D. , Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Profc.ssor of Hebn jw in fhe University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
f TESTAMENT. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With Notes 
and Introduction. Demy Zvo, x<is,6d.^ 
t [Westminster Commentaries. ' 

Duguid (Chaxles), City Editor of the 
Morning Post^ author of the ‘Story of the 
StcLk Exchange,' etc. THE STOCK 
‘ EXCHANGE. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. net, 
[Books on Business. 

Duncan (S. J.) (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.’ THE 

OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Dunn ( J. T.), D. Sc., and Mundella(V. A.). 

GENERALELEMENTARYSCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 

Dunff^an (A. E.)^ B.Sc. See W, T. Clough. 

Durham (The Earl 4.'). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d. net. 

Dutt(|?. A.). NORFOLK. IllustE^edby 
B. Ci belter. Small Pott hvo. 

■xs. ; learner, y. 6d. net. c [Little Guiu^. 
SUFFOLK. Illustrated by J. #JVylib. 
Small Pott 8vo,i* Cloth, 3s. J Uather, 3S.6d. 
net ‘'[Little Guides. 

THE NORFOLK BRC/aDS. With 
floured and other IllustratlMiffi^y Frank 
Southgate. Large Demy Zvo. ais. net. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MlCRCXa 
^ COSMOGRAPHIE, nn A PIECE OP* 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED; in 
' Essayes and Characters, t^Posi i6mo. 
as.net. f [Rarlora. 

Reprinted' from the Sixth Edition pub’ 
lished by Robert Allot in 1633.'* 

Edwarda (Clement). RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. CrovAsmSSsm 
as, 6d, [Social Questions Stales 

Edwards (W.DontfM COMMERCIAL 

1 LAW. C«wa8w. 

^ [Commercial Series. 



Genial ILitbr^ture 


Bgaa (Fierce^ life m London, oI 

Thb^av and Night Scenes of Jerry 
H jWHORN, Esq.,, and his Elegant 
RPiWmD, Corinthian Tom. With 36 
Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Cruik- 
SHANK. With numerous designs on wood. 
4S. 6 </. «#/. 

'^Iso a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 305*. m«/. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
REAL LIFE IN LONDON, or the 
Rambles and Advij^tukes of Bob 
Tallyho, Esq., and h|?s Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom Dashall. Winfl 31 Coloured Plates 
by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
VolMnus^ Fcajb. Zvo, gs. net, 

• ^llllustrated Pocket Library. 

[Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. With 27 
Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and 
several designs on wood. Fcap, Bvo. 4^. 6a. 
net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Egerton(H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY pF 
! BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Dewy 
Bvo, i2s. 6d. ^ ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
EUaby (0. G.). RQME. Illustrated h^^ 
B. C. Bdulter. Small Pott 8w. Cloihy 
31 . ; leather^ 3 ^. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. Nearly Ready. 
EUertot (P. 0.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE life of. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.Ae Crown 8z/a. 6s. 

Engel (B.), A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated^om the German. 
Demy Bvo. ys. 6 A net. 

Brasmua. de cdntemptu mundi. 

From the Edition printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, 1533. Leatherf 2S. 

atu^Library. 


[Miniatd,^, 

^t^ok tailed in Latin ENCHllilDION 
MILITIS CflRISTIANI, ali in English 
Tho Manual of the Christian Knight, re- 
plenished with most nrholesome precepts, 
made by tne famous clerk Erasmus of 
Roterdam^, to the which is added a new 
and NKv^lous profitable preface, • 
From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde for John Bydddl, ^ 1533 . Leathery 
flr. neU _ I Miniature Librairy, 

' Fairbrother<^.<H.)jM.A. the philo- 
sophy of % n. GREEN. Seci»d 
Edition. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

FELISSA ; OR, ^ THIE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Post i6mo. ts. 6d. net. ^ (si^si)- 
‘‘•Jltom the edition published by J. Harris, 

PtoMcjanaan). m^riage. itditediy 

Miss OooD»iCH*Fi<iEji and Lord Iddes- 
LBtQH* Two Volnmu Small Pott Bvo, 

A 


Each volume, cloth,'* is.%d. njh; leather % 
7s. 6d. net. • [Liltk Library. 

TUP INHERITANCE. Two Voht^oo. 

mf.clotky ts. 6d, 


r 9mtUlPott^o* EaehVoIumt cloth, 

net,; leaimry2S.6d.Mt. {Littl» Library. 
Finn (S. W.), M.A. JIINIOR ALCIEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap, Zvo. 

M [Jusor Examination Series, 
Firth((fH.).M.A. CROMWELDS AltMY; 

A HlBory of the English Sadler during the 
^ivit Wa«s, the pommonwealtb, and the 
Protectorate. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. • 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
•SHRE*WSBURY SCHOOL. With* 
numerous Illustrarions. Demf 8vo, lox, 6d. 
FitzGerald (E(lira?d). THERAIBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the First . 
Edition of 1859. Leathex:;::'^, net, 

a( Miniature Library. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF j:iMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Printed frorrjtne Fifth and last 
Edition. With a Commentarv W Mrs. 
Stephkn Batson, and ^ Bi^rfpby of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Crorvn BvOw, 6s. 
EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue •on^ Youth. 
Demy ^2mo, Leather, 2s. net, 

^ (Miniature Library. , 

POLONIUS : Wise St3fs and Modern ' 

Instaiftes. Demy i2mo. Leather, 25, Mt, 
[Miniature Library a 
FitzGerald (E. A.). THE. HIGHEST 
ANDES. With 2 Maps, s^IllustAtioni, 
and a 


Flecker (W.’H.), M.A. , D.CL., Itttfflmaitcr 
of the Dean Close^ School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTJ? PRAYER BOOK. 
Part 1. Morning AND J^bniNg Braver 
and Litany. With an fntrodi«:tion and 
Notes;> Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d 
Flux (A. W ), William Dow Pmftssor 
of Political Ecroomy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal : sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley- 
Jevpns Professor of Political Economy in 
theOwens Coll. , Man<diestcr. ECONQ^IC 
PRINCIPLES. M. js. 6d. Mt, 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND q^HE WOi^D 
ON A WHEEIa WitS xoo Illustrations. 
FourtkSditioff Crown 8vo. 6 & — 

A Coital Sdilion is alscyi^blished. 
FrenoJi(l^, M^., Priaciparof the Storw 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Parti, With^ttmctous 
Diagrams. CrovJk 8 e'^. xs, 6d* ^ 

(Textbooj^s of Teohnolft^ 



Ed. YOn). DAB 
.A Short h^tmi for 
the Use of Students. Vfranslatetr^T. 
Ainsworth 9avis, IAa* Editfon^ 

Revised, 



Messrs. Me'^hu^n’s (Catalogue 


*9 

nofofd (k. wS, M.A. .THE fiPlSTLE 
0?ST. JAMES. Wittf Notes and Intro- 
^ auction. ^iFcap* %vo, u. 6 rf. nei, *' L 0 
c man’s Bible, 

C. CL ^aild P. C. 0. JC)HN BULL’S 
ADVENTUREt IN FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. Bv Charles|. Geakb. 
^th 46 Illustrations by F. CaWuthsrs 
Gould. SemndEd* CrownZvo, TtM mi. 
(Uml)ado(Oeofl!rey,£8aA an ac^ei^y 
^ FOR GROWN HORSEME'N : Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for WalWng, 
Trotting. Cantering, Gallo)^gMiStumblin^, 
and Tumbling. 1 11 uslrated with *7 Coloured 
Plates, and adorned x^th a Portrait of the 
Author. Fcap. Bvo, i^i. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. N early Ready. 
Ckl8lteU(MXTK?^ CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Sniall Pott Bvo. Cloth, ir. td. 
mil leathers mi. [Little Library. 
GftS^et, the R^lit Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. 
rapySH MONASTIC LIFE. With 
Coloured and other I llustrations. Demy Bvo. 
7s, nei, 

[Aiftiquary’s Library. Nearly Ready. 
G60rge(H. B.), M. A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxfdfd. BATTLES «0F ENGLISH 
HISTORY. % ith num-rous Plajis. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6j. 

CaBMns (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. in- 
dustry IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third 
Ediiitn. Demy S€% 10s. 6d. * 

AXOWANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Croivn Bpo. u. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL’. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. • Tenth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plkns. Crown Bvo. 3s. 

* [University Extension Series. 
THE ECONOMICS OE COMxMERCE. 

Crtwn Bvo. is. 6d. [Commercial Series. 
COMMERCIAL EJCAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

[Commercial Series. 
JIMTISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
ELIZA^ffiTH TO VICTORIA. 
XHrd Edition, CtgMn Bvo. 7S. 

^ • A [Commercial Scries. 

ENGLISH SOCI A. •REFORMERS. 
Seundd Edition. Crown Bvoawh. 6d. 

r [Universitf E:|^nsion Series. 
mmM (H. drB.), l4tt.D., MiA., and 
HadflpW <R. A.), of the Hecla Works, 
SheffiSd. A SHC^TER WORKING 
*DAV. Crown Bvo. or. 6d. 

[Social OuestMns Series. 
4,THE DECLINE AND 
PALL’ OF THE»’ROMAN EMICRE. 
A New Edition, tested vdth Notes, A™n- 
ndlceti, and Maps, %y Jr B. Bury, Id. A^| 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, iftblte. 
^ S^"fei$ y'olwmes. Demy Bvo. CilttoJ^ 

* Crown Bvo. U.each. 

MEMOIR^P m LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. JPEgted, i^b an Introduction and 


Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hill, LL,D. 
Crowd Bvo. 6s. » 

Gi1b80n(B. C. B.), D.D., Vicar oLLe^s 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Inti^cS&n 
and Notes. Demy Bvo, 6s* 

[Westminster Commentari^. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. WIft an 
Introduction. Third Editionin Om Vol. 
Demy Bvo. i7S. 6d, [Handbooks of Theology. 
JOHN HOWARD. With 12 Illustrations. 
Fcap Bvo. Clo^ 3s, 6d. / leather, 4s, net. 

X, [Little Biographies. 
Ctodley (A. D.), M^A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Or. 8rA as. 6d. mi. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Bvo. as. ^* 

A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
In with Lyra Frivola. 

Goldsmith [Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
jby T.^ Rowlandson. Royal Bvo* One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1817.^ 

[Burlington Library. 
Also Fcap. Bvo.0( 3s. 6d, mi. Also a 
limited edition on large Japanese ^^per. 

t Library. 


30^. net. 


(Illustrated Pocket I 


Also Fcap. yzmo. With 10 Plate ^n Photo- 
graphure by Tony Johannot. ^^eather, 
as. 6d, nei. 

Goudge [H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTOIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes, Demy Bvo. 
6s. [Westminster Cominentanes. 

Graham [P. Aiderson). the RURAL 
EXODUS. Crown ^0. as. 6d. 

[^cial Questions Series. 
Granger (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. .Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 
as. 6de (Uiffversity ExtensiorfcSeries, 

THE SOUX OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Bvo. 6s r f 

Gray(E.M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSHEN Tl^NSLATION. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc<, formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason * Uni versitjaifitege, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISRL AND ELECTRICITY: 

« an Elementary Text- Book With i8x Dial^ 
grams. Crown 8v^. 6d. 

Green [G. Bncklandi^ M.A^, Assishmt 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN syNmX. Croion 
Bvo. as. 6d. 

Green (E. T.), M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

^ ^ [Churchman's Libta^. 

(tTeenveU (DonL poems op. 

From tile edition ox 1848. Leathdrt mi, 
(M!niature€.!brary. Nearly Ready 
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(R. A.) THE VAULT OF 
EN. A Popular Introduction to 
omy. With numerous Illustrations. 
CfVTiM Bv0, zs. 6d. 

^ [University Extension Series. 

(Smx 7 <M1*8 e. cC) heavenly 

W|SDOM. Selections from the English 
Mystics. 8w, Cloth 2j.; leather ^ 

neU 

[Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready. 

Greville Minor. A modern jour- 
nal, Edited by J. A^pendek. Crown 
8zfo, 3Jf. 6(1, ^ 

GriiMg (C. H.). A HISTORY OF T 55 E 
GREAT northern RAILWAY, 
1845-95. ^ With illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Dewy B7>o. los. 6d. 

Gwynn (M. L,). A birthday book. 

Royal %vo. izs. " 

HacRett [John), b.d. a history of 
the orthodox church of 

CYPRUS. With Maps and IIh'T;tratioi:>. 

, , Dewy Bva. 15s. net. 
fladdon (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, 3 AN 1 :) 
BROWN, With many Illustrations and a 
Map. J)0ity Svo. 1 5.?. 

Hadflold (R. A.). See H. de B. Gibbins. 

HaU (RPN.) and Neal [W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion^ revised. Dewy 8vo. 2 if. net, 

Hamilt(Si (F. J.), D. D. , and Brooks (R W.). 

ZACHi^RIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Demy^o. izs.6d.net. 

I jlyzantinc Texts. 

Hammond (J, L.). 9 Charles James 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy Zvo. 
sof. Cd. 

Hannay (D.). A SHOtVT history of 

TI^:? I&QYAL NAVY, Fkom^arly 

r^lMES TO THE PRESENT DaY. 'Jjllustratcd. 
-'i'wo Volumes.^ Demy Svo. js. 6d. each. 
Vol. ft 1200-1688. - 

Hannay (JamOs 0 .), M. A. the spirit 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONA^'iJISM. CrownSvo. 6s. ^ 

Hare, (A, T.), m.a. the construc- 
tion OF LARGEINDyCTlON COILS. 
^ With numerous Diagrams. Demy Svo. 6a 

baxrison (ClifSfh). ^reading and 
READERS. Fc^.Svo. zs.bd. ^ 

Hawttiome(Natlianiel). the scarlet 

LETTER, Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Small P<0f Svo. Cloth, is. 6d. net; 
leather, ex. 6^'. net. [Little Library*. 

HEA^H, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cf9Sm Svo. If. net, 

(bndleyL miniatures, wre 

many Pktea in Pb<^g|^vure. Wialt Royal 
Akoa luniud edittonw Japanere vellum, 


with the Photogravures on India 
^ S^emGuine^ net. • ^ 

^ ^ ^ [CoiAoissearsJLibrary. 

Hedln [Svefi). Gold MedalUst of theeRoyal 
Geopaphical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 3JO Illustrati^s from Sketches and 
Photoi^phs by the Author, and Mbps. 
Two lalumex^ Royal Svo. ^6f. net. 

Hello STUDIES IN SAINT- 

i^IP. Translate?! from the French by V.** 
M. Crawfo^. Pca/^ Svo. 3s. 6d. 
BtendenoA W.), Fellow of Exeter College, ' 

Oxford. THE UFE AND PRINCI- 
PATE 0 ,F T^:^EMPKROR NERO. 
With Illustrations, Dewy lof. 6d. net. 
Henderson [T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE.y Small Pott Svo. 
Cloth, If. 6d. net; leaiht\yis, 6d. net, 

,7 [Little Library. 
ROBERT BURNS. With 12 Illustrations. 
Fca/>. Svo. Cloth, 3s. 6d . ; leather, 4 f. net. 

1 Little Biographies. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH aLYRICS. 

Crozvn 87'<?. Gilt top. 3s. 6d, 
iHenlev (W. E.Kand Whibley (C2). A 
BOOK OF ENQiiLISH TROSE. Crown 
Svo, J^ckratA*, gilt top, 6s. 

Henson <H. H.), B. D. , Canon of Westminster) 
APOSTOLICCHRISTJANiOY; AsBlus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Ccrinthians, Cr(P7vn'^^o, 6s, ** 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN ; Histori&l a:)d 
Social Sermons. Crown Svo. 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND '«LAW. Reap. Svo. 

2f. 6d. " , 

THE EDUCATION ACT-AND AFTER. 
An Apoeal addressed with all ''possible 
respect no the,^ Nonconformists. Crown 

S7JO. IS. % 

Herbert (Goorg^. THE TEMPLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notw, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Smali Pott Svo. Clothes . ; leather, 
net. [Ebrary of Devonon. 

Herbert of Cberbi^o(i;ordLTHE Lir:« 
OF. Written b^ bjuis^lf. oLeatker, 2 f. im. 

From tl^ cditif n printed at Strawberry 
Hill in tnd^arj7<^. 0 

[MirOturt Libraryjj Niarly Ready. 
HewinsiMr.A.s.),^.A. English TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8^. 
7s. 6d. PUniversity Intension Series 
Hilbert (t.). THE AIR GUN : or, H8W 
th^Mastermans andjWibson Major bearly, 
Icjrthcir Hobdays. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo. 2 r. 6d. 0 ^ittle Blue Boo^ 

HUl ^are), Registered Teacher to the (5lty 
*1in<fGuildsof London Institute. MILLlN- 
»ERV, THEORETICAli AND TOAC- 
XICAL. V^th ntrtMlous Diagrstns. 
Crown Svo* 
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HilIjtH0Xiry)t ^.A., HeacKnasterof the Boy’s 
' ISigh Scl^l, Worcester, Cape Cejlonv A 
SOUTH AFRICAN itfelTHMETriC 
8 *v. w, 6d, ^ 

This book naf been specially written for 
use in South African schools. « 

HoMionw the biItnt of 

THE VfAfl. With Map and Illlstiations. 
Crown Zv0. 6f. * 

-HobhOUaelL T.), Fellbw of C.t.C, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF^ g^OWLEDOE. 
DtmyZvo, aix. « * r 

Hobson (J. A,), M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY An Iil^uify inV) the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor, Fourth 
Edition* Spo, ^ as. 6d, 

tj [Social Question.^ Series. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 8w. 2j. 6d. 

^ [Social Questions Series. 
INTERCMT/ONAL TRADE: A Study 
of Economic Principles. Crown 8vo. 
as. oa. iifft. 

Hodgkin (T.). D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
Tf^ QUAKER. Witji Portrait. Cremm, 
8z/o. 3 S. 6d. c i [JLeaders of Religion. 
Hogg (Thomas Jefferstn). SHELLEY 
' AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R* A. S'f'^EATFEiLD. Fca/^. 8vo. 2S, iiet. 

[Nearly Ready. 

HoldeH-Stone (Gf^ de). THE AUTO- 
cMO«LE INDUSTRY. Ftap, 8vo* 
2 S. 6d* net. [Books on Business. 

HOldlchlSir K.CLE. THE 

II{DIXN BORDERLAND: beingaPer- 
sonalfRecora of T wenty Years. Illustrated^ 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. - 

HOldSWOrth (W. 8.), hUA- A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW.^' In Tuo Volumes. 
Vol. J. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Holyoake (G. J.). the co-operative 
, movement TO-DAY. Third Edition. 

" 2S.(td. 

^ A^^ial Questions Series. 
A JAT^Li: GALLERY OF. 


^irown 

Twenty examples in ^hotow^ure of his 
iinesfwe^k. Demy i6mo. <»wW. net. 

^ J, [^ttle Galleries. 

Horaoo; the^'odes.» and rpodes. 

.Tran^ted by A. D. Godlhy, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen Collegf' Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
ax. I Classical Translations. 

E>nibnrgh(B.L.S.),M.A. WATERLOO; 
A Narrative and-^Criticisrn. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5X. ' « 
SiAVONAR 6LC. v;ith Portraits a^d 
illustrations. Second Edition, Fce0. ^0. 
Clmi/ft ^ ! leather^ 4X. net. , , 

* _f> [Little Biographies. 

<Rdjrt)mD. i-JOHN llOWE. 
WittPortQt. 3#. 

V [Lelders of Religion. 


Hoaie (Alexander). MANCHURU. Wifo 
Illustrations and a Map. DemyZvdL ios,6d. 
net. ® • 

HoweU(G.). TRADE UNIONISM-HEX? 
AND OLD. Third Edition, Crown 8». 
9 X. 6d. [Social Questions ^les. 

Hughea (0. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
^AKESPEARE. An English Anthology. 
With a Preface by Sidney Lee. Demy 
8vo. 3 X. 6d. net. 

Hughes (ThoAteua). TOM BROWN'S 
SCH 00 LD\ 7 S. With an Introduc- 
^on and Notes ' by Vernon Rbmdall. 
leather* Royal yimo. ax. 6d. net. 

[I^early Ready. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.). THE NEW 
FOREST. Described by, Illustrated in 
^ colour with 50 Pictures by Walter 
Tyndale and 4 by Miss Lucy Kfmp 
Welch. Large Demy 8vo. atx. net 

[Nearly Ready. 

BfuttOnVA. W.), M.A. CARDINAL MAN- ' 
NING. With Portrait. Crown8vo. '^.td:' 

* [Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (R. H.). CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion, 
Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With •Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 87/t?. $s, 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3 X. 6 <f. 

[Leaders ol^’Religion. 
Hyett (P. A.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF FLORENCE. Demy 8vy. 7s. 6d. 
nett V) 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRA^JD, A Drama. Trans- , 
lated by W i lli am Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3 X. 6 <f. 

Inge (\^ R.), M.J' Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
for^ollege, OxArd. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TKnSM. The Bampton Lectures wc ^99. 
Demy 8v<?. 12 X. 6d. net, % 

LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE: A {Jelection 
from the German Mystics. With An Intro- 
duction and Notes. SmalfPott 8vo. Cloth 
2S. ; leather^ ax. (d. net. ' ' 

^ [Librattib^Pevotion. 

Iimes(A.D.),M.A. AHISTOTWOFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
« Plans. CrownZvo. 7s. 6d, 

Jackson (S.), M.A. A FRiMER of BUSlf 
V NESS. Third'^ Edition. Crown 8vo, 
js. 6d. ^ [Comdiercial Series. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. JUNIOR french 
EXAMINATION PAPER% FcaP. 8vo. 
IS. [Junior Exammtion Series. 

Jeans <J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS. 
AND CORNERS. Crmon 8vo. ^ 

[Social Questions Beii^ 
<JenkS«(B.), MA. Reader of hem Iifthe 
Uni?cKityof Oxfi.rd/.JENGLISH tOCAL 
GOVh^NMEi^. Crown^vo* m.M 
[Unh^ersity Exteni^n Series. 
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DONNE. With Portrait. Cmvn 8w, 
[Leaders of Religion. 
J8V(® <F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
\ Hatfield Hall Durham. EVOLUTION. 
\ Cfwvn 8w. 3r. 6d. [Churchman's Library. 
RiL INTRODUCTION TO THE 

History of religion, stcond 

Edition, Demy Bzfo. los. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRIC^ With nearly 200 
Illustrations and ^ Maps. Second 
Edition, Cr<nvn iSj. net, 

JonesIH.). AGUIDETOPROFESSI«»NS 
AND BUSINESS. Croivn Bvo. ^ is. 6d. 

• a [Commercial .Series. 

Jones (L, A. Atherley), K.C., m.p., and 
BeUot (Hugh H. L). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES'. 
REGULATION ACTS. Crozvn Sz^o'. 
ss. 6d, net. [Nearly Ready. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. ^EVic^A- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVP:. Edited by 
Grace Warrack, Crozvn Bvo. v. td. 

Juvenal, the satires of. Tftnslated 

byS. Gj^wen. C^hwnBvo. zs.td. 

’ [Classical Translations. 

Kaufmann (M.). socialism and 

MOMRN THOUGHT. Crozvn Zvo. 
2S. (>a. [Social Questions Series. 

Keating(J.P.),D.D. the agape and 

THE EUCHARIST. Crown Zvo. 3X. 6d, 
Keats (John), THE POEMS OF. With an 
Intrc^uction by L. Binyom, and Notes by 
J. Ma*^rpibld. SmaliPottZvo. Cloth, js. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s, ^d, ne6t [LittledLibrary. 

Keble (John). Ti^ chpistian year*.’ 

With an Introduction and Note.s by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Beix. Second 
Ei^tou. Ecap. 8'00. 3^. padded 

r )Hioroc3, ST. a 

HE CHRISgflAN YEAR. ^With Intro- 
ducCSon and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition, ^matl Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2s.; 
leather. 25. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 
LYRAC -llr^OCENTIUM. Edited, ®with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keye College, Oxford. 
Small Poti^ Sr-^?. Cloth, 2s. ; leatl>er, 

2s.6d.net. ' . - [Library of Devotion. 

■ 


Kenwia (Thomas A), the 1 mitati^/n 

Of Christ, with an Lmoduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M, 
Gere. Idecond Edition. Ecap.Zvo. s^.6d.; 
Padded morocco, 5s. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
'•AiSlhi Trantilation, with an Introduction by 
^C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. TkirdEdition^ SmalhPottZ^, 

Cloihi 91 . ; Uamtif^. 6di. 

» (Library of Devotion. 


GEM#ftAL|LlTftRATURE 


A pActically new tran^atibu of this hook 
whica the reawr has, almost for €he first 

^ rimepexactly in the shape inowhieh io left 
the hand&^?the autbor.0 

Thb.SaME JsDlTlON IN LARGE TYPE.* ^Croiim 

Zvo, 3*. 6d. 

Kennedy (James Ho^hton), D.D.,^ Assist- 
ant Ijscturcr in Dwinity in the Unnwrsity 
of Liblin. . ST. PAUfVS SECOND 
.mW THHID EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
jOissertatioj^s ^d Notes. Crown Zvo, 6x. 

Xe8teH(J.J>.f.. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and^ Ex- 
periences of la Kestell, Cbapjain to 
General Chri^iande Wet. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Kimmlns (C. W.), M.A._.THE CHEM- 
I.STRY OF LIFE.^ASd HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown 6d. 

[Univerj^lExtension Series. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN.^ With an 
Introduction and Notes, female Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, \s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, td^net, 

[L’jttle Library. 
Kipling (Eudyard). BARRACK -ROOM 
BALI. Ads. n’yrd Thousand, Zvo. 
Twentieth Edition. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousa^ul 
Ninth Edition, ^ Ctozun Zvo^^'lt^ top, 6f. 

A Colonial Edition is also.publishea. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, ^isi Thousand. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. C ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. A New 
Edition. Crown Zvo. Buchdkm. ,6s. 

A Colonial Edition is allfo pubUshed. 
Lamb (^haxles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. EditeA by E. V. LuCas. With 
Numesous Illustrations. In Seven Polumet, 
Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d, each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over xoo 
llli^trations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. W Lucas, DeiC»%€o. 

xo5.6d. 'V ' 

ELIA, AND THE,J.AST ESSAY^^F 
ELIA. Edited hfE:V. Lucas. Small Pott 
Zvo. OoShu net; leath^,Qs.6d^ne^ 


^Little Libraij. 


THE HING AND QUB^N OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. III|utrated by 
William Mulrj^dy. A new Mition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas. is.Qd. 
Lambert (F. A. ttx SURREY. llIusMed 
E. H. New. ^€mall Pott Zvo.cloiht 
aj?. ; leather, 3a ta. net. (Uttle Guid^ 

liLamhroa (Fx^feii^r). ECXHESIS^ 
% (^RONICA. Edited Iw. Dem9 Zvo. 
7s.td.Het. (Byzantine Texts. 

La&e«Foole (StanlAniA historV 0^ 
EGYPT It TH» MIDDLE AGES* 
Fully Illus^ted. ^hvwtfgv^ 6s. 



MESSRgp Ms:T«[iPE^’S ^Xtalogue 


. BALLAPS»OF THE 

^^VST: Poems of CVvulry, Enterorise, 
;,Cpunige, smd Constancy. Stcond 
CrmnZvV, ajv6</, <X 
UirCpUim). ASERIOUS'CALLTO A 
DETOUT ANDi^HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bicg, D.D.. 
late Student of Chris: Church, ^all Pott 
8w, c 4>M, f ^ ; Itathtr^ as. 6d, nm, 

{Libi^ary of L^otion. 
This is a reprint, wojrd for ^rd and line 
for line, of the Editio Pr'ncops, '' 

Leach (H.). THE DUKE O^.DEVONp 
‘ SHIRE. A Biography. With la Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, xoa. 6d. net. 

® ^ * [N<^Jirly Ready. 

Lee (Oaptain MelvllleX A history of 
POLICE liN EJIGLAND. Cr^nvn Bvo. 

Leigh OPerciviil, THE COMIC ENG- 
Osh GRAMKAR. Embellished with 
upw^;(^of so characteristic Illustrations by 
John Leecht' Post x6mo. as. Cd. net. 

Lewe«r/.R.), m.a. air and water. 

Illus^atea. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

lUniversity Extension Series. 
Littlehalee (H.) See C. \?'ordsworth. 

Loch <Walter),''D.D., IVr.rden t:f Keble 
, College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
c BUILDER CrtnonBr/o. is. 6d. 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Cro^vn 
Bpo. as. 6ti, Leaders of Religion. 

Locker (F.). LOND^iN lyrics. Edited 

hr A.*d>: Godley, M.A. Small Pott Bvo, 
emh^ \s.(>d, net; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

. [Little Library. 

Lottrfeiioiff, s|:lections from. 

Mitcd^by Lilian M. Faithfull. Small 
Pott Bvp, cloth, IS. td. net; leathoi, as. 6d. 
net. f [Little Library. 

Lorinfor (George Horace), letters 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Tenth Edition. Crown 
Bve. 6s. ^ . o 

• cA Colonial Edition Is also published. 

Lovet'(SaniiiU). Haiwy andy. with 

aXllllustratiops by the Author. Eca^, Bvo. 
is. 6d. net. (411ui rated Pocket Library. 

Lucaa(E.,v.). THE visir toJ^ndon. 

^ Described Cn Verse, w*.tlr> Cl^ured Pic- 
tures by F, I^. Bf'iford. SniXll ±tp. 6s. 
B. V. L. and C. L.' G. ENGLAND DAY 
BY D.^ ; Or, The Englishman's Hand- 
book to Efficiency. I114strat‘*d by George 
MORROW. Eon^th Edition, Eca^.^^to. is. 

A burlesque Year-Utjsok and Almanac- , 

Udaa Six imalogues (Nigrinu-, 

1^0-Menipptts, Tb<,CoclC/^The Ship, The 
Pasksite, Toe Lover of Falsehood). Tix ns-, 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
^Mai^t^Mie Clifto(%; late Scholar of Exeter 
Ct^ge, Oxford. ^Okmon Bviu 3^. 6d* 

Clgj|a$sical{{rranslations. 


Lrdd (L VfX M.A,i Profeesor. A COM* 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Tkir4 
CrownBvo. ax. (Commercial , 

Lydon (Noel S.). A JUNIOR 
METRY. With numerous diagrs^ 
Croton Bvo. as, [Junior School W'Xt^ 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.), women a’Hd 

THEIR WORK. CrownBvo. as. 6d. 

M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
^ TO WEAR. Crown Bvo; IS. net. 
Macaulay (LordV CRITICAL AND his- 
torical ESSTjYS. Edited by F. C. 

>j(oNTAGtrE, M.A. Three Volntnes. Cr. 
Bvo. i8r. ^ 

The only edition of thi^ bool: completely 
annotated. 

M’AUen (J. E. B.). M.A. THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY. CrnunBvp., %s. 

[Commer .hi Series. 

MacCuUoch (J. A.X COMPARATIVE,. 
-THEOLOGY. CrownBvo. 6s. 

[Churchman’s Library. 
MacCim(F.). JOHN KNOX. With For* 
trait.^ Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

‘ ' [Leaders rf Religion. 

McDermott, (E. B.), Editor of the Railivay 
News, City Editor of the Daily News. 
RAILWAYS. CrownBvo. as. ^ net. 

[Books on Business. 
M'Dowall (A. S.). CHATHAM. With la 
Illustrations. Ecap. Bvo. Cloth, yi, ; 
leather, es. net, [Little Bioi^/aphies, 

Mackay (A. M.). THE CHURCHMAN’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. ^ Croton Bt/o, is, 6d, 

,t ' I Churchman’s Library, 

Magnus (Laurie), M.AJ A PRIMER OP 
WORDSWORTH. CrownBvo. as.6d. 
Maliaffy(J.P.).Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ,¥GYPT Oi THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully iilu^rated. CrotonBvo. 6s. 
Maitland (r;W.). LL.D., DlwnlngProfessol^*" 
of the Laws of England in the UniveMty of 
Cambridge. CAt40N LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal Bvo, •js.6d,,. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENaUgw re- 
cords. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Bvo. 3 X. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
ilND DUTIES. Crown Btv. is. 6d. 
Merchant (E, C. ), M. A. , Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. A GREEK ANTKOLOGY. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. is, 6d. 
Marckant (E. 0.), M. A., and Go($ (A. M.). 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEKN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crewn 
‘ Bvo. 3 ^. 6d. 

l.Marr(J. E.). F.R.S., Fellow of St John;g 
^ CollegejeCambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY% scenery: Secend Sditien. 
Illustrated. CrownBvo. 6s. 



GeNE^L ^IXl^RATUiiE 


JS 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
litimerotts thttstrations. Crotun 6s» 
MHumiAI (Andrew). THE POEMS OF. 
fi^ed by Edward Wright. Small Pott 
wo, tloih, IS, 6d. net ; leather, as. 6fl. net. 

[Little Library. 
(A. J.). THOMAS CRANMER. 
^th Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3X. 6d. 

(Leader.s of Religion. 
^lON OF 


Maeeee (George). THE evoluti _ , 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Witl 
Illustrations. Crou>n as. 6d. 

[Univei(|ity Extension Series. 

Ma8terman(C.F.O.),M.A. tennypadn 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crosvu 
8vo. 6x#) , 

Mellows (Emma 8.). A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Michell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and o^er 
Illustrations. I>emjf 87/0. los. €d, 

Mmai8(J.a.) THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT mILlaIS, 
Presid^of the RoySl Academy. ^ With 31^ 
Illustranbns, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. a volt. Royal 8vo. aos. net, 

MiUalse A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of bis 
finest work. Demy i6mo, as, 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. Nearly Ready. 

MilllSiO.T.), M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NIC^IL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 
3f. (id, [Textbooks of Tecnnolog>«i^ 

Milne (J. 0.). M.i. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT, Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

MUtjn. jolm, the toEMS ok both 
ENG^AsH and LATINaC^pos’d at 
several times^ Printed by his True Copies. 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Henry LgWES, GenAeman of the Kings 
Chaippel, ^d one of His Majesties Private 
Musick^^ 

PHHiWlnd publish’d according to CJrder. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth for Humph- 
rey Moseley, and aie to be sold at the 
signe of the l^mces Armes in Pauls Chufth- 
yard, 1645. 3^ 6d.net. [Rariora. 

THE Mld^OR BOEMS OF JOHN Mfl- 
TON. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster. Small Pott Bvo, 
tloth, lA 6d, net ; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

P.cliaameraXM.A. outlines 

BIOLOGY, illastrated. Second 
n Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, ' 

A text • book ik^gned to Cover fne 
Schedule tssuea by the RoyH College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


‘Moil Ok.y MINING Knd' MINING 
mVESTMEOTS. Crown Bvo, Tx. 6d. 
L tW. )[ Books on Business. Nearly Re31dy. 
koir Q?. Bli^ANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F.^enderson. Small P^t Bvo, 
Cloth, IX. 6d, net; leefdher, 2X. 6d, net, 

J ^ [Little Libranr. 

Moore m, E.). BACK TO THE : 
An Iriuiry into the cure focijjkural Dqpojpu* 
alatiQpT Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

'* 3 [Social Questions Series. 

MOrflU (W. B.)> Oriel College, Oxford. X 
, HISTC^Y'^F RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL* 
With Maps and Plans. Crown Bvo, vs, 6d, 
Morich (21. fate of Clifton Cbllege. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS^RAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. .S’iaIA Edition. Crown 
Bvo. as. 6d, [School fiqeiubatioa Series. 
A Key, issu^ to ^tors and Private 
Students only, to be bad or>^^cation 
to the Publishers. S^concT Edition, 
Crown Bvo. 6x. net. a 

Morris (J. E.). THE NORT« RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. Illustrated by R. J. 
.S. Bertram, Small Pott Bvo, clo^h, 3X. ; 
leather^ 3s. 6a. lut. oto 

• [Einle Guides. Nearly Ready. 
Morton* (Miss Anderson). See MUa 

Brodrick. j * 

Moule (H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop 8f Dur- 
ham. CHARLES §IMEON. |Vith Por- 
trait. Crorvn Bvo, 3X. 6d. ^ 

[Leaders oiReligton. 


Muir (M. M. PattJflOn), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE.^, The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. < Illus- 
trated. Craion Bvo. as. 6d. > 

I [University Extension Series. 
Mundella (V. jIL, M. a. See J. T. Djnnn. 
Naval Officer {A>. THE ADVENTURES 
OF A POST CAPTAIN. With 24 coloured 
plates by Mr. Williams. Fcap. 8w. Cd, 
netw [Illustrated Pocket Libnrv. 

NeaKW.O.). St.R.p.Hial. • 
Newman (J. H.) and oilers. 

APOSTOLICA.* Will* an Introdumn 
By CasElScovt Holland, and Notes by 
Canon 1^EC[|[MG, M.A> Ssdtslf Pott BvJ! 

Clot^ 2x!t leather, as,j£d. Wet. 

^ • [Library of Devorioa. 

Nichols (J. B. B.).^ A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH^OI^ETS. Small Peit^vo, 
Cloth^is^ 6a. net; leather, 2x. 6d, netZ 

* ^ [Little Libfcry. 

NMrod. THE LIFE AND DEAtH 
•|pHN ^ M\J'TON,^*ESQ. , W|th_Tt 


floured Pll^s bf Henry Ai-KEK'%bd 
’F. J. Rawlins, Third Editkm, 

3X. 6d net. a ^ 

Also a liimted editjoiEon large 
paper. 304.^/. f ^ \ ^ 

[ll^trate^ocliet Library. 



t$ 'ME^RS. MetH«E|’S CAfALOGUE 

THE XIFE or A SPORirSMAlJ. With 
Afc Cobttrt^ Plates by Hskry Aljcen. 

^ A, 

AUo<a limitedSedition on I^'e Japanese 


I»P^‘ 


^ ri^&strated Pocket Library* 


Voamy (A. E), Author/of *HighwaJhaiidBv» 
waVsln Devon and Cornwall,’ NAPLES : 
PAST ANI? PRESENT. rWithl;o Illus- 
trations by A. G. Ferard. Cre^vn 
ifOFaliS. THE DISCIl^ES AT SAIS 
AND OTHER FRAGME^CTS. Edited 
by Miss Una Birch. Fcap. QM Jf. 6ii. 
aUlflUUit(Mra.). THOMAS CHALMERS. 

Witti Portrait. Crown Zvit jsVSd. 

> [Leaders of Religion. 

Oman ( 0 . w.)r M. A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISCORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. M l u.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourthl^Hhe Fourteenth Century. 
IllastQk^d. Svo, qxs, 

OtMey (B. L,H M.A., Professor of Pastoral 
Tbeok gy at Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. "^THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. S^fcon^ ami Cheaper 
Edithm DemvZvo. lar. 6d. 

^‘"[Handbooks of Theology. 
LANCELOT ANDREWS With For- 
^ ’ p'ait. Croion Bvo, 3s, 6d. 

^ 0 [Leaders of Religion. 

OTWtSn (J. H.). M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Pertrait. Cro&n 8vo, 3s. 6d. « 

4 j [Leaders of Religion. 

Olf 9 II(D 011 |[la 8 ), Barristar-at'Law, Secretary 
to the Alliance Marne and General Assur- 
ance Convany. PORTS AND DOCKS. 
Cfvd/n 8vo. ac. 6d. net* 

^ [Books on Business. 

OEfdrd (M. N.), of Guy'a Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NUj^ING.,, Second 
Ediiion. Crown Bvo, jr. 6d. 
fftkM (W. 0 . C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerpus Illustrations. 
^ly^zvo, 15X. c ^ 

TfSSiMOn {JC&D), SPARADISI in SOLE 
PARADISUS T^R^STRIS, OR A 
dXRDEN OF_|ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWlfRS. munci. 

O Also £1 Edition of 20 copiesejS Japanese 
vellum. TenoGumeas mfir[Ni^r\y Ready. 
PA 13 »«Iller{J 0 hllK HELK)-TROPt:S,OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited oy Percival C.andon. Quarto, 
net, ^ 

PaxGi^iitter L^on) and Bld^z <M.). 
EYAGRIUS. De^^ 8vo, los, 6d, net, 
o [ Byzantine Twtn. 

PIM^, THE Tfl 05 rGH 3 ?S OF. With 
IntVQdttction and Notes by C. S. Jeri^\m., 


Small Pott 8vo, 
GEORGUr"' 


2/, ; leather^ as. 6d, net, 
[Library of Devotion. 


lH)ELIGrHTSONTHE 

IIOD. Wish many Ulus- 

traddns. piKsy W. V*' ' 


r 

ROMNEY. With many Illustraitibns. Pmy 
16m, at. 6d. net. [Littk B^ks on AtL 
Pearce <E. H.). M.A. THE ANNAWQ? 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With mwv 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. js, 6d, a 

Peary (R. E.K Gold Medallist of the Rml 
Geoflnraphical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over Boo 
Illustrations. 2 vo/s. Royal 8vo, 3as, neU 
P^el (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Se(vcetary to the Rwal Com- 
mission on the LicJMSing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

Perris ( 0 . H.). THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Financej.of ' the Empire. 
Croton 8vo. is, 

Peters (J. ?.), D.D. the OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
‘ SHIP, Crown 8w. 65. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Petrie(W.M. Flinders), d.cl., ll.d., Pro- 

fdssor of''Egyptology at University Collegi 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earl^st Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Crotvrt 
8vo. 6f. each. //. 

VoL. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and XVIn'^K Dv- 
nasties. Fourth Edition, 

VoL. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies, 
J, P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

VoL. V, Roman Egypt. J, G, MilnS, M.A. 
VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AN^ CONSCIENCE IN 
L ANCIENT EGtPT.^ Fully Illustrated. 
Crown St'o. 2S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown 8vo. 

2S. (id. A 

EGYP r ftN-TALES. Illustrated TkiST- 
ram ElllC in Two Volui^s. Crown 8vo 
3r. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECCRATIVE ^RT. With 
120 Illu-strations. Crotvn 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PhUlips (W. A.). CANNING. With ra 
Illtlstrations. Fcap. 8vo. CtShf 3s, 6d. ; 
leather, es. net, [Little Biographies. 

Phillpotts (EdenL MY DEVON yEar. 
With 38 Illustrations by J, Ley Pethy- 
BRiDGK. Large Crown 8)ro. 6s. 

Pbnaar (PWlip). with STEYN AND 
DR WET. Second Edition. Croton 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. EiJ/ted, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M, Lindsay, FelloW' of 
Jesus College, Oxford. DemyBiw, 

PplowdeneWardlaw(J.T.), B.A., Kbg’tColi 
Cam. nkXAMINA'BION PAPERS IN 
KNGLISSShISTQJ^Y. erf. 

{flchool Examination^eriei* 



General ^TBifAYURfi 


IS 


Poooek (Romt). 

Third Editiim* 


A FRONTIERSMAN. 
CrewnZvo, 6s. 

(A QMnial Edition is also published. 

iVwiTTwa \snr\x.' 


^dmore (Frank), modern 

\PIRITUALiSM. Twa Voluntesy Demy 
ms. net. 


Fo] 


AlHistory and a Criticism. 

•0ll^(A.W.). 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Pollard (BUra F.). GREUZE AND 
BOUCHER. Demy j6mK 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Books on Aj||. Nearly Ready. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A., Author ^ 
Modern Shipbuilding and the Men engaged 
in it,' etc., 0tc. JHE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY. Lrown 6vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Books on BusineSvS. 
Potter (M. 0.). M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown %yo. 
^^s.6d. [University Extension Series. 

€wtter Boy (An Old), when i was M 

CHILD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pradeau (G.). a key to the tumk 
ALLUSIONS II^THE DIVINE 
COM£D% With a Inal. Small quarto. 
3 S. 6d. 

Prance (cy. SeeR. Wyon. 

Prescott tb. L.). ABOUT music, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown Zvo. 
3x. 6 d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. •a history OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[University Jtxtension Series. 

•Primrose (Deborak). A modern 

BCEOTIA. Cr.Z^ 6s. [Nearly Ready. 
PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
various Writers. Crown Zvo. ts. 6d. net. 

.PuKinJhdJlowlandsoiL THE Mf^pRO- 
^SM OF L^DON, OR lj|>NpoN in 
^RLiniature. IFith 104 Illustrations in 
colour^ In Three Volumes. Small ^to. 
Three Guinea% net. * [Nearly Ready. 

THE GULDEN POMP, A Proces- 
sion of Lyrics. , Arranged by A. «!'. 

OuiLLER Couch. Crown Zvo. Buckram, 6s. 
QUEVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
♦OF DOM FRANCISCd DE, Knight of 
•••the Order of 9 t«i James. Made Englisn 
byR. L. ^ . 4 

From thi editioiPprinled for H. Herring- 
man, 1668. Leather, as. net. 

[Miniature Library, 
a. R. and R. S. THE WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Crmunlvo. 6s. 
^RacWwm (R. B.). M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. With an Introduction 
aid Notes. Demy Zvo. las. 6d. ^ I 

[WcHtndbster Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.^, Princi^l of the 
Th^icai College, Ely. JHE PSALMS 


OF DAVId. IWth an In^oduction^nd 
Notes. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, as.; 
deatkerPas. 6d^et. [Library o#Dcvotion.* 
Rashdali (E^BVingS), Felloi^ and 

Tutor of New College. Oxford. 1 > 0 C- 
TRINEANDDEVELOTMENT. Crown 
Zvo. 6s^m A 

Rawstorne (Lawrence. Esof). 

GAMO.RIA: ir, The Art of Preserving 
Game pmd |n Improved Method of making 


cap. Zvo. v. 6ci, H 
(Illustrated Pocket Library. , 
Reason (W.LM.A, AJNIVERSITY and 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crown Ivo. 
as. 6d. [Social Qu^tions Series. 

Refolds, A LITTLE gTRlERY OF. 

Twenty examples in phStoeravurc of his 
• finest work. Demy 6d. net. ^ 

^Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. £.). See C. C. ChanriU • 
Robertson, (A.), D.D., LoriP Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. Th^afhpton 
Lectures of loor. Demy Zvo. xas. 6d. net, 
Robertson(Sir G. S. ) K. C. S. I. CHITRAL : 
The Story of a l^nor Siea|fc With numer- 
ous Illussrations.# Map ancTPlans. Fourth 
Edition. ^Crenvn Zvo. 6s. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. THEEPISTLE* 
TO THE GALATIANS. WiAanIi|tro- 
duction and Notes. F^p. Zvo. is.6d. net. 

* “Churchman s Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THEMlNlsmYOF 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbiship of Canterbury. 

I CroivH Zt/o. 3s. 6d. * , 

IfBocbefoucauld (La), THE MAXIMS'OF. 
Translated by Dean Stanhope. Eoltedby 
G. H. Powell. Amall FottZvo,cloth, is.6d. 
net ; leather, as. CH. net. [ Little LtbAiry. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by WAfcTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Kef le College, reap. Zvo. 3s. 6d. ^9 t 
Roe (Fred). ANCIENWOFFfeRS AH D 
CUPBOARDS; TOir History and 1 % 
scription. With mai^ Wustfauons. Qunrim 

Rogers (A!^8?Lk M- A., Editoraf fhe last 
volume of Tm History of^g^culture and 
Prices fn En^lalkd. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL industry. Cmtgr Bvo. 
as. 6d. net. • [Books on Business. 

Romney. A iBttle gallery oP. 

Twenty Examples in Phot<%javure of Ms 
finest work. Demy sMko. as. 6d. net, 

§• JLittle Galleries.^ 

Rp8C0e(B.8.). R^EI|rilARL£Y,£ARL 
^j|)F|^XFORD. Illustrated. Demy W. 

^ This is the only life of Hmrley in exhmilce. 
BUCKINGH|.MS 1 URE. *lUus^iited 
by F. D. Bbdiord. l^all thoii Zvo, clothe 
r leather, jf. 6d. jy [A>ittje Guides. 
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BOM(Bivax4). THE .ROSE 'READER. 

With numerous IllustAtions. Cr<nvnSvo. 

• 6d, jfilso in 4 Parts. .Parts t.axid IJ. 

6d. €Mh ; Pan* ///. %d, ;\ ^<^t IV. tod. 
Ruble (A. R), M.A., He& Master of 
College, Elth^n. THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO ST. MARK. WWith three 
Maps. Crown is. 6d. ^ 

C IJuoior Scltool Books. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLeIS.* Ctvwn 

Svo. 2S. ‘[Junior School Books. 

THE FIRST BOOK m KINGS. Wh 
Notes. Crown Sz/tf. is, , t r • 
[Junior School Book.s. 

Rumll (W. Claris the life of 

ADMIRAL LORIT COLLTNGWOOD. 
With Illustration.sby F. Bkangwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Cf^n 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St An 8 elm/ 5 K>‘HE devotions of. < 

Edited by C. Webb, M.A. Small Pott 
Zvo^C^oth^ 2S. ; Uathtr^ ar. 6d. net. 

c [ Library of Devotion. 

St Ausnistllie, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
NevWy translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of (Jhrist Church. Thi%i Edition. SmaW\ 
Pott Zvo. Cloifi, 2S ; katker^ 2i. 6 d. net. 

(Library ot Devotion. 

St Cyres (Viscount). THEn.iFE of 
FRAN 9 iIS DE FENELON. Ulus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. 

Sales (8t. Fraucisode). on the love 

OF QpD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Tuttlk, 
M.A. Small PottZvo. Cloth^2S. ; leather, 
2S. 6d, net. m [Libr.ary of Devotion. 
Salmon (A, L.). (^^ORNWALL. illustrated 
by<3. C. Boulter. Small Pott Z^'o. Cloth, 
3 f. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, (Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. , annuls of 
W tESTMINSTERfSCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations.'^ Demy ^0, is. 6d. 
Sathas (C.). THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Zvo^ 15^. net. 

. . ^ (By/antinc Texts. 

VJClfilitt (Jobn). «THE CHRONICLE OF 
^OREA. Demy%i^ iss.net. 

/r *_A. r (Byzantine Texts. 

Seelej(H.o.) BTR.S. i 5 ragons of the 

'hustraSWifs. 


Edited iy 
I.^AC. 


AIR.t> With many nWraSi 
Zvo. 6f, c ^ ^ 


Crown 


Sells (V. P.). MfA. THE MECflANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cro7vti 
Svo. •ar. 6d. ( University Extension Series. 

Selous (Edmund), tomlmy smith s 
<^NIMALS. t- Illustrated by Ga W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Ecap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

iShalcespeare (WiUfam). 

THE FOUR FOrLIjI.S, ^3; 1632; i?64 ; 

Four Guineas net. ^ t' 

. - Q 


each 


twlume. 
^ . [:raig. An ’ 
Shakespearftin sinf^e Pla^^ 


(Jtneral 
Edition of 
Edited with 


a full Introduction, Textual Note$, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the p^e. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward 
Litt.D. ” 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cra: 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M, 

MILLAN, M.A. 
pTHE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

OTHELLO. ®5ited by H. C. Hart. 

C YM BELI NE. E'^i ted by Edward Dowden. 
TITUS ANDROOTCUS. Edited by H. B. 

'^Baildon. [Nearly Ready. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF .WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart.«' 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Edited by H. Cuningham. 

(Nearly Ready. 

HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

Tbe Little Quarto Shakespeare. Pott 

^ \6mo^ Leather, price is. net each volume, ” 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
THE^TEMPEST. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WI^JOSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURkf 
LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WEXL. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
1 'WELFTH NIGHT. 

KINCJ JOHN. ^ 

KING RICHARD 11.11 
KING HENRY IV. Part 1. 

KING HENRY IV. Part. 11. 

KING JIENRY Ve 
KIN(; 4 iENRY VI. Part i. 

KING H^RY VI. Pa^,ii. ^ 

KING HENRY VI. ParViii. 

KING RlCHARf) III. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN l^OETS. Crown 
Zvo. 2S. 6d. [University Elctension Series 
Sl»>dlOCk (J. S.). THE KliiNOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crenvn Zvo. 5.?. 

Shelley (Percy k). ADQrNAIS ; an Elegj^. 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, etc. Pisa® From|(;he wpes of 
Didot, 1821. 2S. net. (Rariora. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition,^ Crown Zvo. 
2S. 6d, (Social Questions ^ries. 

Sichel (WalterX DISRAELI : A »n 
Personality and Ideas. Demy Zznf. las. 6d. 
a 

BEACONSFIELD. ^yFentp. Zvo, cloth, ys. 6d.; 
leather, net. ^ 

( Little jpiographies* Nearly Ready. 
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REYNOLDS. With many Illus- 
4rat^s. Demy t6mo. 2s. 6cl. nel. 

, [Lfttle Books on Art. 

^ietemey (R. B. D.). WATT S. With 
%inany Illustrations. Demy xtmo. 2%, 6d. 

[Little Books on Art. 

SlaJfen (Douglas). Sicily, with over 

900 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5J. nef. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Small (Eyan), m.a. the earth. A| 

Introduction to Physiogi^hy. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 2s. 6ii. 

[Univei#ty Extension Series. 

Smallwood, (M.O.). vandyck. With 

many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. as. td. 
nei, [LitWe B^oks on Art. [Nearly Ready. 

Smedley (F. E). frank fairlegh. 

With 28 Plates by George Ckuikshank. 
Fcap. 8vo^ 35. 6d. net, [Nearly Ready^ 
[Illustrated Pocket I.ibrary. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. IL Godi^y, j 
i ) M.A. Small Pott 8vo, clothe is. 6d. nef. ; ' 
leather. 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Crown ^vo. 6s. ^ 

SophOCleib ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshkad, M.A., I 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 2 .?. 6f/. I 
• [Classical Translations. { 

SometCL. A.), andAcatosCM. J.), Modem 

Language Masters at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH | 
GRA* 1 MAR. Crown Zno. 2s. j 

[Junior School Books 
South Chilton E.), M.A. THE GOSPKI. 
ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 

CrownZvo. is. 6^ [Junior School Book<#i 
Southey (R.) ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Vol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). Edited, with an Introduction, 
Wj^AViD HANNAvf Second ^dition. 
'2rown%vo. 6s. . • ^ . 

Vol. II. (lAhard Hawkins, Grenville, 
EssfK, and Raleigh). Cro7vn 87'<7. 6j. 
Spence (C. IL)» A., Cirton College. HIS* 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATIOl/ PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Cro^tm 2s. 6d. • • 

[School Examination Series. 
_Spooner(W, A.). M. A., Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford.. BISHOP BUTLER. \%h 
Portrait. Cro&n 8z>o. 'is. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN i^ESSONS. Eighth Bdi- 
t ion. ^ Crown 8vo. 2S. . 

FIRST LAm READER. .Vith Notes 
adapted ttrthe Shorter Tatin PrliMr and 
Vocabulary. Siath Edition revised^ \8mo. 
IS. 6d.£ 

EASY ‘fELECTIOliS FROM C^SAR. 
The Helvetian War. S^nd Eaftion. 
iSmo.m IS. • 

EAsYSELICTIOIJS from LIVY. Part i. 

Che Kings of Home. i8mo. Second Edr- 
^ tion.^ IS. 6riV% 

ftASY tA^tN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN* 
TRANSLATION Ninth Edition. 
Fcap. 8v0. js96lr • 

EXE M PL A LATINA. First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With V^fabulary. Third 
Edition. Croiun Svo. aa.s. 

EASY LATIN EXERO^S ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE*jfH 0 RTER AND 
REVISED LATIN %RIMER, With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and C^a/I^ Sdition, 
re-written. Crozvn 8vo. ir. 6iL Key, 
35. net. Original Edition. 2# 6a. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and E^^rcises. ^ Second Edition. 
Crmun 8vo. is. ^d. WiA Vocabulary. 2s, 
NOTAN*bA ^tjAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin %.\ercises on Common Rules a^cR 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, FcBp. Zvo.^s. 6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2r. Key, 2s. net. 
LATIN VOCABULAtlES FOR REPETL , 
TION : .Ananged .according toeBubjqpts. 
Eleventh F.dition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

. Second F.dition, is. « 

STEPS TO GREEK. Seclnd Ee^tion, re- 
vised. ^i8mo, ij. 

A SHORTER (IREEK PRIMER. C. tnun 
8v0. v§. 6d. • * 

EASYGREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TR ANSL.\T 10 N. Third Edition^ revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 

GREEK VOCABUXAiyES FOR RE|pfl:i- 
TION. ArrangfL sftcordlUg to Suw^t%, 
Third Edition. FAip. 8vo^ is. 6d. NK 
GREEK TESTAMHNTe ^.LECTIOfPfe. 
For th%|^e of Sthools. With Intipductioiu 
Notes, aM %cabulary. jTWm Editioiu 
Fcap^ 8v^ 25 . 6d. % ^ 

STEP^ TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 

i8mo. 8d. • 


A . [Leaders of RcligiUR. 

Stanbrlczge (J. ^.), B.D., late Canon of 
York, and .sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College.tOxford. A BOOK OF DEVO- 
TIONS. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

*st«lbliffe.' GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Frap. 8vo. is. 

Sfedmau (A. M. Jl). M.A. « • 

INITIA LATIlfAiEasy Les|pns on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 


FIRST FRENCH R.ESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised Crozvn 8vo. is. * 

EASY TOENCH PASSAGES FOR flN- 
^EN TRANSITION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. 8m x^. 6a. * 

JilASY FRENCH EWEI^ISES ON ELE- 
% IVHCNT ARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 

I Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. Key. 

FI^ENCH V(JCABUl»vlklE^ FOR R^ 
PETITIOM; Arranged i^ording to Sub- 
jects. Elit^ih EfTiion* Zzfo, u. 
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FRENci EX^IMINATJON PAPERS IN I THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. Se« 
mSCELLANKOUS GRAMMAR AND 


‘ ^DIOMSI. Twe^th Zw. 

us. 6^. ^ *tSchool Exa^gpation Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students otffy» to be had o% application 
to the Publi^ers. EtyK Edition. 
« Crown Zvo. 6^. net. 

genp:ral«knowledqe examina- 

TION PAPERS. Fourth Cr^wn 

%vo. as. 6d. [Schobl Examination S^es. 
Key (Third Editit^ J-Jsued above. 
•7S. net. « « « « 

GREEK examination PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Seventh Eaiiion. Crown Zvo. 
as. €4. (School Examination Series. 

Kky (TM^ Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. . * 

LATIN EXMtnATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLAN\buS GRAMMAR AND 

Idioms. Xwel/tk RdiUon.^ Crown Zyo. 
as. 6d. (School Examination Series. 

K*y fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. Met. 


Chemistry, Lighif ^und, J^agnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second EXition. Crcnvn Zvo. as. 6d. 
PHV^ICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crowfi Bvo. as. 6 dP * 

# (School Examination Series. 

SraphOlllOIl (G.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Sliidards(F.)of the York- 
shire C^lege, Leed.s. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN rOR WOVEN FAHRICS.«J: 
Illustfbted. Demy Zvo. Second Edition. 

Stepkenson (J.), M. A. A H E . C H I E F 
TRUTHS OF THT: CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cro7UH Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 


SENTIMENTAL 
tef b 


Sterne (Laurence). „ 

^URNEY. Editeir by H. W.«Paul. 
Small Poitfivo. \lo^ \s. 6d. net; leather ^ 
6d. net. ® (Little Library. 

TOrry (W.), mm. *annals of eton 

COLW^GE. With nuifieroi^ Illustrations. 
Demj^v$.^ js. 6d. ^ e ^ 

e).BY^LL*AN>|(ATER, 


SteuartG 

Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Stevenibn (B. L.). '^^e letters of 
ILOBERT LOUIS STJWKNSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS, 
elected and Edited; with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by SiONEf Colvin. SixtHP^nd 
Cluaper Editio%. C,row^Bvo. las. 
jLieiptRY Edition. 8w. avols. ass^neif 
A Colonial Edition 's also published; * . 
VAII4MA LETTERS. With an Etchcd*| 
" Por^t by VfiiiiAM Sxrang. Third 
SdiiioH* Cin^nZvo. Bwchram. 6s. 

A Col<«ia|^itio^s aiso|>ublisbed. 


G. Balfour. 

Stoddart (Anna M.) ST. fra 
ASSISI. With 16 Illustrations. Fc4^. 
Zvo. Cloth, 3 f. 6d . ; leatiur, 4 ^. net. /; 

[Little Biograopes. 
Stone (S. D.), M.A., late Assistant Miner at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Lstone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 

' With a Memq^ by F. G. Ellerton, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Straker (F.), A^c. of the Institute of 
aS.ankers, and Lecturer to the London 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET. Crown 8va asf6d.net, 

[Books on Business. [Nearly Ready. 

streane (A. w.), d.d. Ecclesiastes. 

With an Introduction and Notes. FcaP. 
Zvo. 2 s. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 
Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics^ 
tin tha Durham College of Science, New.' 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS/ 
Fully Illustrated, Crown Zvo. js. 6d. 

* (Textbooks of Technology. 


Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE, - 

WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 1 Strutt (Joseph). THE SP(^TS AND 

^ - I PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

ENGL.A.ND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles C#lc, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, ais. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald), the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map., Crown 

Ac * 


Zvo. 6s. 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAGMENT A 
AUREA : a Collection of all tnie Incom- 
para^^Ie Peeces,\ written by. And published 
by_ a friend to perfetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Mo'ielev, and 
are to be sold at Ms shop, at the sign of the 
Prina^s Arms in'St. Paul’s C^huA^iyard, 
1646 .^ 6s(,net. [Rariort, Nearly Read^v. 
Suddards (F.). See C. StS|»henson. 

Surtees (R. HANDLEY CROSS. 

With 17 Coloured Plates anir 100 Woodcuts 
in the Text by John Leec!^. Fca/. Zvo. 
4 ^. 6d. net. €Xsi^ 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30 ^. net. 

_ [\llustrated Pocket Library.* 

^fR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUl* 
^ With X 3 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts 
in the Text by John Zvo. 

2 S. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30 ^. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLIES. 

With IS Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 
^Fcap. Zvo. 3 f. 6d. net. • 

Also\ limited ed^oMe on large Japanese 
paper, fof. not. ^ 

^Illustrated Pockei^Library. 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Plates 
agd 7c% Woodcuts in the Text by John 
Lk^MP Fcap. Zvc, ^ 35. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 


^per. 3o.f. net, 
^ustri ' ’ 



Justrated Pocket Library, NearlyReady. 
BwAiJon&tbBSll THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Crown Zv0> 6s. 

Symes (J. B.), m.a. the french 

REVOLUTION.^ Crowf^vo 2s. 6d.^ 

[University Extension Scries. 

Syrett (Netta). a SCH# 0 L year, illus- 
trated. Demy \6mo, 2s. 6d. % 

[Little Blue Books. 
TaoitUB. AftRIQOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8vo. as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 

BVO. 2S. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. T^nslate^ 
^yby^ R. B. Townshhnd, late S^olar m 
T rinity College, Cambridge. Crenvn Bvo. 
ax. 6d, [Classical Transitions. 

Tauler(J,), the my er way. Being 

Thirty*.sixl6crmons for Fe.stivals by John 
Tauler. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. | 
SmaH Poit Bvo. Clothy ax. ; leathery 
2s.6d.Mt. [Library of Devotion, j 

Taunton L.). A history ok the 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Ulus- 
tration& Demy Bvo. 21s.net. j 

Taylor ^ E.). THE ELEMENTS OFJ 
METAiyttYSICS. Demy Bvo. \<is.6d.nct. ' 

Taylor (P. G.), M.a. commercial 

ARITHMETIC. Thir^Edition. drojvn 
Bvo. IS, 6d. # [Commercial Series. 

Taylor [Miss J. A.). SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. With 12 Illustrations. Ecap. 
Bvo. J^lothy 3J. 6 ({. ; ieSther. 4X. net. 

^ % [Little ]^ogj%)hies. 


Terry ( 0 . J/). THE YOUNG ^PRE- 
TENDER. With 12 llijistrations. Ecap. 
Bvo. )lCl^h, 3X. 6d.\ leathery 4X. net. 

^ i [Little Biographies. 

Terton(Alice). LIGHTS aniishadows 

lyAOTSPITAL. Crown Bvo. y.6d. 
Thackeray IW. aw. VANITY FAIR. 
•Edited by Sti^hbn Gwynn. Three 
^olumss. J SnrMt Pott Bvo. Each volume^ 
clothy IX. 6d. net; leathery 2s. 6d. net. 

i [Little Libnuy. 
PENDENN?S. Llited by Stephen Gw^n. 
Three Volumes. Small Pott Bvo. Each 
^ volumcy clothy js.Sd. net i^eatper, 2s. 6d. 

t net. i [Little Library. 

SMOND. Edited by StI^en Gwynn. 
Small Pott Bvo. Clothy Sd^. net ; leathery 
2s. 6d. net. (LitthAibraly. 

HRISTMAS books. Edite>by Stephen 
Gwynn. Small Pott Bvo. Clothy r^. 6d. 
net ; leathery 2s, 6d. net. [Littid Library. 
THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 
• BATEMAN. Viith 11 Plates by George 
Cruiksiunk. ^ Cyfnvn js. 6d. net. 

From tneediakm published by C. Tilt,i8ii. 
Theobald fp. W.), M.A. INSECT LI FE^ 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 2s. 69.^ 

[University Extension Series. 
Thompson (A. H.). (JAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated bjeE. IJ. 
N Ew. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, ^x . ; leathery 
3X. 6d. net, 9 [Little Guides. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. > HERT- 
^ FORDSHIRE. lllu.strated»yE.H.NEW. 
Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, 3X. ; leatheiP\ 3X. 6d. 
net. • % [Little Guides. 

Toynbee CPaget);^r.A., D.Litt. DANTE 
ires AND RESEARCHES. 


TORY OF m)ME. Cr<nvn Bvo. yx. td. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), the early 

POEMS 04 ^ Edited, with Notes and%n 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.a. Cr(nvn 8m 6x. ^ ^ 

, Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W, E. F. Britten. Demy 87/0, xos. 6d. ^ 
IN MEMORIAM.^MAUD, AND THE# 
PRINCE^SS. Eaited by J. Chokton ‘ 
Collins, M.A. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

MAUD. ^ited by Eliz.^heth Worps* 
WORTH. Small Pott Bvo, C V./t, ix. 6d. 
net ; leather, ax. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
IN M«M 0 RIAM. Edited by H. C. Beech- 
iig;, M.a. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, is.6d. j 
Hit; leather, sK 6d, net, [Little Library.^ 
THE EAIiLY POEWSOF. Edit^Vj. C. 
CoLLiHjLM.A. SmeUlPoitBvo, Cloth, is. 
64, i^yeather. ax. 6 d. Little Library. 


STUDf 

Demy Bvo. lox. 6d. net, 

DANTE ALIGH^I. With la Illustra- 
tions.* Second EdJfhn. Fcap. Bvo, C^ti 
3x. 6d.; leather, ^ 

[Little Biograph^ 

Trench(Herbert). pE«Ri^l!: wed : 

Other Pc^s. Crnivn Bvo. 5s. 

Troutbeck^ E4 •w E s T M Nn% t e r ^ 

ABBEY, musiratcd by#'. 15. Bedford, 
Small Tott Bvo. t^loth, 3X. ; leather, 3X. 6d. 
net, [Little guides. 

TuckweUCOer^dd^. THE state and 

its CHJLD^N. Crown Bvo. ax. 6df 
* [Social Questions Serii!^. 

Twining (Louisa). > khousesand^ 
pSTjPERISM. C!_.. ,, 2s.6d. 


A • [S Jiial^uestions Sene|. 

AeiKE. A.), B.A., F.C.S. A JUNIi^ 
fCHEMISTRY. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Junior SchooTOdk^. 
TyreU-Gill (Pjunces)# * TURN ER. 
Demy ihmo,\s. 6d. net, • , _ ^ 

[Uttlc Bloks oi#^rt. Nearly Ready. 
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^J[ESSiRS. METHUpN’S CATALOGUE 


Vanglm (Henry), toe poems of. 

t e Eaitedl)y Edward Hutton, imedl Pott 
8 w. cloths (id. net; %eUher ,2j. W. Bet. 


|TX. tJifiior Examiiration Series. 

Wade (0. W.), I>‘D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. WithMapf. Sech^ Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. o * ( 

Walters (H. B.). GiteK ART. *With 
many Illustrations. tiPtnyti^fne . ^sttid. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

Wtiton (Izaac) anV f otton (Charles). 
THE COM PLEAT ANGLER. With 14 
Plates and^ 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 
Fcetp net. 

.’(Illustrated Pocket Library. 
This vora?^ is reproduced from tbi 
^beautiful editwVi of John Major of 1824-5. 
TH»€^MPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. BochaSn. Smaii Pott Bvo. doth, is. 6d. 
neP; leathers ax. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

WarmeIo(D.S.Vaii). ON COMMANDO. 
M^th Portrait. Crcnvnl 


Waterhouse j»'?s.j^fted). A LITTL 


3 ^. 6d. 

A LI 
DEATH. 


BOOK OF LH 
Selected. Fourth Edition. StKall PotiZvo. 
* Cloths ifi 6d. net ; leathers "^s. 6d. net, 

* [Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T^C.), m.a. examina- 
tion PAPERS IN HORACE. Crown 
* Zvo. ax. net. 

JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION 
PAPf^RS. Pea/, Zvo. is. 

« r [Junior Examination Series. 

WeblX (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAW 
CHILDREN, With 50 Illuftrations by 
I|. C. Sandy. Demy\6nto. ax. 6d. 

* [Littld-Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C.). carpentry and 

JOINERY. With JPiany Illustrations. 
Third Edition. CuFlfkZvo, y.pd. 

WWlB (Sidney 3.). practic.\l ME- 
t .#CHANI(5S. Withf 75 Illustrations and 
DiaCTamsci Second Edition. Crenvn Zx>o. 
y,6d. ^ rTe^ttbooks of Technology. 

WellsiJ.yM.A., Fcllow^nd T Jb ofW.idham 
College! |s OXFORD!’ AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Wemberi of* he University. 


Whibley(C.). See Henley and \Vhibley. 
Whibley (L), M.A., Fellow o^P^lrokfli 
College, Cambridge. GREEK^JLIGA/^ 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION < 
AND CHARACTER. Crotvn Zvo. jf). 
Whitaker (a.H.), M.a. the e^le , 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTl^ TO 
THE EPHESIANS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Fcap. Zvo, ix. 6d, net. 

_ [Churchman’s Bible. 

White (Gilbert), the natural his- 

TORY OF ^LBORNE. Edited by 
nL. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. 

Warde Fowlkr, M.A. CrownZxto. 6s. 
Whitfield (E. E.). PRECK WRITING 
AND OFFICE COPfRE^ONDENCE. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. ax. 

[Commercial Scries, 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE.^ Crown 
Zvo. 5J. [Commercial Scries. 

M A A introduction to Methuen's Commercially' 

Series treating the question of Commercivif 
Education fully from both the point of view 
oPthe teacher and of the parent. 

Whitley (Miss). ’See Lady l^e. 

Whyte (A. 0.), B.Sc., vAi^of Electrical 
Investments. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. CroivnZvo. ^ 6d.net. 
TBooks on Business. Nearly Ready. 
WUberforce (WilMd). VELASQUEZ. 
With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. 
2 s. 6d. net. ♦ 

[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THTE ALIEN 
II)j^VASION.^ Cr<n«« 8w. ax. 6^4 

' [Social Questions Series. 

Williamson (W.). the British gar- 

DENEK. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 
WUliamson (W.L B.A. JUNIOR ENG- 
LISH EXAMINATION 


.isH examination, ^PERS. 

P^p, ZPfo. IX. [Junior, Examination Series. 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH tRAMMAR. t^th 
numerous passages for parsing an^ analyst^ 
and a chaptel on Essay Writing. Croxvn 
Zvo. 2X. [ Jurrior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
<• PASSAGES. Eighth Ecm^. CrotvnZvo. 

IS. 6d. [Junior School Book«. 

EASY DICTAV:iON AND SPELLING. 


Third Edition Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 

A SH©RT HISTOlh’ OF ROME. Pifth I Wllmot-Buxton (E. W). THE MAKERS 


Edition. With 3 Maps.« Cr. 8m 3X. 6d. ^ Q?' EUROPE. Crt^yn Itvo* Second Edi- 

This bookjis intended for th^ Middle and I tion. y.6d. ' ^ 

_ T!. r. 11?- o . • . , .r I A. Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. ,, 


Upper Forms o£ Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at Vie Universities, ^t con- 
tains copious fables, etc. 

OXFORD AND dOLLEGES. Illos- 
wated by E. H. New. /'i/th EdiHon. 
Pott Zvo. Cloths y. ; leathers y. 6d. nek 
[Little Guides. 

W6tmOW(aLleiftl.). TIf£ LAST OF THE 
GREAT ^OU'g (» Bu jSilo BUI ’). With 
Illustrations. Second Edmon. Demy Zvo. 6s. I 


Wilson (Bishop). SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Small Pott 
Zvo, Cloths 2X. ; leather, ax. 6d. m. 

[Liorary of Devedion. 

WUlscn (Beckles). . lord strath- 

CONjL : the Stoiy orhis Life. Ilhiitrated. 
Demy Zvo. ^ ^s.%d. 

A Colonial Edition is also puh|i^ed. 



Wilson (A. J.)i Editor of the Investors 
Reviiw. CKy Editor of the Daily 
CBrmijk. THE INSURANCE IN- 
J^KT, Crown Zvo. as. 6d. net. 



WUto% (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS ; Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8vo. as. 6d. 

A volume of devotional poems. 

WinbOlt (S. E.), M.A., AssBtant Master in 
Christ's Hospital.^ EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACClDENC]^Cr^>w«8z»<>. xs.6^ 
An elementary book adapted for Low* 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. • 

•LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Crown Sz/o. 3s. 6d, Key, 
5s. net. 

WindleCB. C. A.), D.Sc., F.R.S. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COUNTRY. Illustrated hy 

fc, K. H. New. Second Edition. Si^U Eot^ 

T'8w. cloih^ 3s.; leather, 35.6./. net. 

[ Little Guides. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illu#rate<l 
by E. H. New. Sviail Pott ^vo. Cloth, 
3s . ; leath} 0 -, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

REMAINS OP THE PREHISTORIC 
AGE I^ ENGLAND. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8z>o. ^s. 6d. 
net. [Antiquary’s Library. Nearly Ready. 

CHESTER. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Crown ^jo. 3^. 6d. net. [ Ancient Cities. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M. A. , B . Sc. , L l.,. L. 
THE KUSTODOM OB^ HEAVEN HERJO 
AND HEREAFTER. Crozvn 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[Chulfchman’s Library, 

•Wood (J. A. E.). aow TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. is.6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 
Wordsworth (Christonher), M.A., and 
LltUAaJes (Henry).^LD gEl^lCE 


‘ BOOK» OF THE •ENGLISH- 
CHURCH. With Coloured and cither 
Jllmtradons. Demy %vo. 7s. 64 net. 9 • 
^ ^ [Antkuary's Library, 
Wordswortl/ (W.). s ELEC Ti^ s. 

Edited bg Nowell (B Smith, M.A. 
Small Pi 0 t Svo. Cloth, is. 6d..nei; leather, 
as. 6d. net. • [Little Libr^y. 

Wordsworth (W.) and ColeriAge (S. T.). 

LyRICf L BAtLADS. Edited by George 
I Sampson. tBmall Bott 8vo. Cloth, is. 6d. 

mef\ leather, as. Od. net. [Little Library. 
Wl^ht (Ar|hm)|»M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
^lleg^ Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
8m 6f. • • “Churchman’s LibAry. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETiCION. Fcap. 
8m IS. 6d. 9 * 

^ylde (A. B.). MODERK^BYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a PoJvait. Demyivo. 
i5i-. net. “ * 

Wyndham ( 0 .), M.P. THE flOEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARET W^h an 
Introduction and Notes. DemyZto. Buck- 
rant, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (0.). THE LAND 
OK THE BLACt MOWITAIN. Teing 
a dcscriPtioBuMiC Montenegro. With 40 
Illu-^tiaiiAs. CrozvnBzfO. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also puigtshed. 

Yeats (W. B.). AN anthology»of 
IR iSH VERSE. Eo$ised and Enlarged 
I Edition. Crown 810, 3^. 6 d. ^ 

i»tendi8(M.). THE GREAT RED FROO. 

A Story told in 40 ^oloured Pictillresww 
Fcap. 8 zto. IS. net. • 

Young (T.*M), THE AVERIOAN 
"•cotton INDUSTRY: A St»dy of 
Work ai 4 Workers. With an Introduction 
by SIlijah Hel^ Secretary to the l|^an* 
Chester Ciamber * Commerce. Crown 8m 
cloth, as. td. ; paper boards, is, 6d. 


Alntiquaxy s uibraif, The 
Seneral Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., TOTA. 


IC Life. By the Right Rev. 
Illustrated. Demy Sto. 


ENGLISH Monastic Lii 
Abbot Gasqit#iPO.S.B. 
js. Ctd, net. 

RaMAlNS OF THE PREHISTO«IC AGE IN ENG- 
• LAND. By B. C. 4^Wiivlle. D.Sc. , I- .R.S. Wul* 


numerous IllustrationseiniPPlaie. Dtnty Svo. 
Gd.net. • - 

Old Service the Englis# otiikcil ■ 

By Chnstephjg \\^rasworth^ M.^t. and Henry 
LittlehaWs. with ^o!oured%nd other Illustra- 
tions. Demy ^vo, 7^. 6./. net. 


Business, Books on 

Crown %vo,^ 2 $, Cd. net. 

The first i'welve volumes are— •• 

DCKS AND Ports. By Douglas Owen. T^e Money MarkAt. njkp. *raker. 

VILW4IP. By E. R. McDermott. ^ricULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. 

riB STOCK Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. ARogfts, M.A. 

I riEgNSURANCR INDUSTRY. By A. J. Wilson. . I7aw in BUSINESS. By H. A. WUsoa, ^ « 

THE^LECTRICAL IND^TRY. By A. G# Whyte,® THE^I^RKWmG INDUSTRY. Julian L“i^er, 

gy Dafld Pollock, The Automobil||^Industoy. de H. ^one. 


The shipbuilding Industsy. 
M.1,N.A. 


-,. 9 lL 


Mining and MmiiG iNV^rMBNig. By 'A, Moil* 
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MessrIs. k^i^nEK’s, C atalogue 


'Byzantine Texts 

salted bf J. p. J8URY. M.A., Litt.D, 


the History of Psbllub. Edited by C. Sethi?! 

Demy %vo. J5x. net, ^ 

Ecthesis chronica. Edited by Professor Lf»b- 
ros. Demy 8w. js. 6d. net. Jr 

The Chronicle of Morha. Edited John 
Schmitt. Demy 9fVO, ijj. net. 


ZACHAIUAH of MiTYLENH. TrA^lated by F. JT. 

HarMiton, D.D., and E. W. Brooxs. Demy 8w. 

I 2 X. 6d. net, l \ 

EVAGRiUS. Edited b)|,L<<on Parmratier and M. 

BPdea, Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

, * C'liArctoan’ii Bible, The 

General Editor, BURN, B.D., F^R.S.E. 

The volumes are practifiA' &nd dbvotional, and the fcxt of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which cArespond as far as possible with the 
ChUlch Lectionary. ' « ^ ^ ^ 


THE EMSTLB to 
A. W. Rol|^soiV 


THE Galatians. Edited by 
'M.A. Fca/. 8va. xs. hd. net. 


ECCLESlASTSS. ^^d ited by A. Uf* Streane, D.D.^ 
Fca^p. Zvo, ijrW[L,«<xr. ^ 

THft SfllSF-LE TO^THF PlIlLIPPIANS. Edited 
by C. R. I). I). Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 

e. ^ 


The Epistle of St. James. Edited by H. W 
Fulford, M.A. Fcap.8vo. is.6d.net. 

Isaiah, Edited by W. E^ Barnes, D.D„Hulsaean 
Professor of Divinity. 

2 X. net each. With Map. 

The Episi le of St. Paul the Apostle to the 
Ephesians. Edited by C. H. Whitaker, M.A^ 
• Fcap. tho. IS, 6d. net. 


Two Volumes. Feap. 8io, 


Churchman’s Libr^y, The 

Qeneral Editor, J. p. BURN, B.D.,e’^.R.S.E., E.xamining Chaplaii^to the 






, Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE Beginnings of Engllsh Cn^tisriANiTv. 
4 By W. E. CoUins, M.A. With Map. C,roiun8vo. 
V.J>d. • 

SOMir New Testament Problems. By Arthur 
WrigbUM.A. CrowtoATo. 6x. • 

THE KINGDOM OK HLAVHN HERR AND HERE- 
|AFTR#. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Su, 
LI^B. Cro7vH 8x10. 3 J. 6d. 

THE WORKMANSHIP §F THE PRAYER BOOK : Its 
Literary And LiturgTca! Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.^. Second ^dition. Crown Zxjo. (td. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 

Cr<yu>n 8vo. 3 x. 6d. 

the old Testament and the New Scholar- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. CrownZvo. 6s, 
The CHURCHMAN’S Introduction to the Old 
T iiSTAMHNT. Edited by A. M. Mai’kay, B.A. 
Crown 87 >o, js. 6d. 

The church of Christ. ByE. T. Green, M.A. 
Crown t7>c. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. MacCulloch. 
CroilnSvc. 6s. \ 


^ Ol^sical Translations 

EcMted by H. F. Fq^, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. m - ^ ^ 


or, ffi.K. egx. 6d. # , ^ 

■O— Select Oration* jno Milone, Pro Mureno, 
Translated by H. E. 


>ESCHVLUS— Agamemnon, Ch yphoroe. Eumenidcs. 

Translated by Lewis CaijiRWil, LI -. D. v. 
lltRAO— De Oratore J. Translated by E. N. P. 

VtijpSSjLsl . 

^Philippic 11 ., f.i Catili^am). 

^D. Blakiston, M.#», p. • 

.CJCERO--i>e Natura Deorura. Tra^ted by E. 

BrooksTMtV. ^.6d. r § ^ 

Cicero— D e Officiis^ Translated b#G. B. Gardiner, 
M.A, ts.6d. ^ « f 

HORACE— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by 
A. Go^iey, M.A. as. 


alogues (NigrpLis, Icaro-Menipif|(>:\ 
e Ship, The Filastt^ Th^Lover , 


Lucian— S iif Dialoj 

The Cock, The SL.p, w. 

Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwm. M.A. 

3t. 6d. f 

Sophocles— E lectra .md Ajax, translated by E. 
p. A, Morbhead, M.A, as. 6d. 

Tacitus— A gricola and Germania. Translated by 
R. B. Towiishend.. as.6d. 

^ • 

'Priv. Satires of Juvenal.* Translated by S. G.^ 
Owen, Crown 8vo, as. 6a. 


Commercial Series, Methuen’s 

a-iited by H. de^B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


C<5ktMKRClAL EDUCATION IN THEOR' 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. , 

An ^troduction to Methuen's Commercial 

trlaCnl the^questiln of Commercial Education fully 
from both the pomt%f view o%tbe teacher and of 
the parent, « ^ 


drown Svo, 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FKOHyELlZA- 
BETH TO Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
, Litt.D.. M.A. Third Edition, as. • 

eoMMERciAL Examination Papers. By H. de 
B. Gibbiv, Utt.D.. MhA.* xx. 6d, 


\ConiinMtd, 
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Methuen’s Commercial SjLKizs-^contiHued. 
THBiScpiAMics OR Commerce. By H. de B. 
%G 18 ^ mu.D., M.A. MS.U „ , „ „ 
akerman Commercial reader. By s. E. Batty, 
WiUl Vocabulary, ax. 

A ftsMMBRCIAL GEOGRARHt OF THE BRITISH 
EnlKlRE. By L. W. Lyde.M.A. Third Ediii»n.QS. 
A PlUMfiR OF BUSINESS. By S. Jacksoti, M.A. 
Thi^EdUUM. IX. 6rf. 

Commercial arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor. 

M.A. Third Edition, xj. 6rf. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. 
E, Bally. With Vocabulary. Jjj^ird Edition, as. 


Grrm^ commercial Corrbepondencb. By* 

•.W Bally. WltiPFocabulary. ax.sJT ^ 
A French Co>yteRciAL RBAoik. By $. S. Bally. 

With Vocabuwy, ^cond Et^^ion, , sx. * 
PRECIS WritAg and officbcorrespondbncb. 

By E. E. wnitfield, M.K.^Second Edition, ax. 

A Guide to professions^d Business. B^h. 
Jones. is^6d. % 

■ DOURLF. 


#Connoisseii£s Liteaxy? Vhe ^ 

IVtde Roy at %vo. 2^s. net. ^ 

Also a limited ^ition on Japanese vellum, with the pffotog?kvures on India paper. 
,£ 7 i 75. net. 


The first volumes will be — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 


I lORCRLAiN. By%dward Dillon. 


Devotion, She Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott 8vo, JbM, 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net, 

§N the Love OF (ItDD. BySt. Francis dt Sales 
'Edited by*W. J. l^(^.Utt 5 ???.l.A. 

A Manual OF ^(.'i^Xlation from the Saints 
AND FaTHIks. Edited by J. II. Burn, B.D 
Thk Song of Songs. Edited by B. Diixland, M.A.* 
THE Devotions ok St. Anselm. Edited 9 y C. 

J C. J»Wcbb, M.A. • * 

Gr.^h Aboundinc.. By j 3 m Bunyan. IMitcdby 
^C. Freer, M.A. • • 

Bishop Wilsons Sacra Jrivata, Edirtl«aJUjfc. 


Edited by C. Bigg, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. /RjGUSTINE. Edited by 

C. Bigg, D.xJ. Third Edition. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock. 

D. D. Seemd Edition. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

D.D, .^Second Edition. 

A BOOK OF Devotions. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. 

LYRA INNQCENTIUM. 

A Seriouj^all to 

Edited by C. Bigg. D . _ 

THE TEMPlfJ. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. # • 

•The Psalms of Davii^ Edited by B, W. R.-in- 
dolph, D.D, • 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE INN^ Way. Edited bjRA. W. Hutton, M.A. 
THE TTOUfHTS OF PASCAL. Edked % C. S. 
Terrain, M.A. § ^ 


A. E. Bum, B.D. 

Lyra Sacr^. : A Book of Sacred Verse.* Edited by 
^ H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of*Wcstminster. 

A Day Book from thk Saints ANDFJnrHERs. 

Edited b| J. H. l^RN, BjD, 

HEAVENLY WiSDOM.mA Selection from the English 
Mystics. Edited by K. C. Gregory. 

LIGHT, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics, ^dited by W. It. Inge, M.A. 


Dl&tratod FockSt Library of Plain and Coloured JBooks, 

Fcap. 8vo, 3 ^. 6d. net to 4 ^. txi, net each vol^eme, ♦ '' 

A series, l#smallform, of some o#the famous il^tratei^ooks^of fiction anJ 
general literature, These are faithfully reprinted froni tlie ^rst or editions ' 
^hout introduction or notes. ^ , • 

• • ^ . COLOirtlED BOOKS 

IE Life ai%> Death of John Myiton, Esq^ Mr. Sponge’s sporting Tour, By R.S^Surtees. 
By Nimrocw With A Coloured Pl.itcs by Henry < With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in tifc 
Aiken andT.J. Rawlins. Third Edition. 3s,6d. net. j Text by Jo^n Leech. is.6d.*n^ 


THE 
Bi 

A , 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, 
30X. net, A • 

The Life opta sportsman. By Nimrod. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 45. 6d. net. 

Als^a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30X. tm. 

HanolBY Cross. By B S. Surtees. With 17 
Coloured Plates and roc Woodcuts In th^Text bjMi 
John Leech. is.ed.itBt.^ • ' 

Also a Umtted edition oRJarge Japiwbse paper. 
30X. net. 


Also a 


riOS.Jtet. 

JOR^PCK' 


lited edition iar^ Japanese pa{^r. 

, KS’ Jaunts ani:^ Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. 'With is^olouwd Vates by H. Aiken. 
#3X. 6 d. net, ▼ - 

^9 Alta a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
H 30X. net. 

This volume is reprinted from the extretttiyvare 
and costly edition of 1843. Jphvh comainrAUcen's 
very Une illustr^TOs insteacT or usual ones by 





Messrs. "MfetHUEN’s, Catalogue 


The Ill 4 stra^bo Pocket hivtLkM’^ontim^ed. 


ASkCMamma* By R. S. SurCises. With 13 Coloured 
I 0^^ 7 * Woodcuts in the^tst byt'otm^Lo^b. 

^XlSoTlIadtO^ditioa 00 largsolopbnose paper. 
JOJK* H€i» \ > 

The Analysis oT the Huntinc Field. By 
R. S. Surtoes. With f Coloured Pli es by Henry 
AJk^, and 43 fUustrat ews on Wood. y. 6 d. net. 
The Tour op dr. syntax in search of the 

PlCTURKSCUB. By WIUU11K Combe. With 30 
Coloured mtes by T. Rowlandson, u y. ntt. 


Also a limited outioR on large^fapinese paper. > 30X. neA 

3or. n<A o* ® Real Life inC^ondon i orj^ the Rambles and 


THE TOUR OF Doctor s^Wax in search 

CONSOLATION. ^ WUllim Cionbef WithC 24 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, y. 6 d, net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, 
set. net ( 

THE THIRD TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF A WIFE. By Will«|in Combe. With 
04 Coloured Plates by T. Kowlanason. 3^. 6 d. net 
Also a liVaited e lition on large Japanese paper. 
3or. net 

THE HISTORYSjR. JOHNNY QUAfe GENUS t the^ 
Little Foundling; ( the late Dr. Syntax. By the 
Auth^Of * The 1 hree Tours. ' With 24 Coloured 
FlafM^y Igawiandson. sr. 6-f, net 100 copies 
on large Japanese paper, arr. net. 

ALo f liinited edition on large Japanese paper. 
ya. net 

THE English Dance op Death, from the Designs 
of 7 . Rowlandson, with Metrical Illustrations d>. 
the Author of •J'* '•tor Syntax.* Twe Volume t, 
9#. net. ^ 

This book contains 76 Coloui^ . 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 

' 30f, net 

' PLAIN 

The CrSIvs : A Poem.^?By Robert Blair. Illustrated 
by ir' Etchings eer.ruted by Louis Schlavc:. f»i 
from the Original Inventions of William Blake, 
an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of 

' Blake by T. PhUUpirR.A. y. 6rf, net 

The Illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. 
ALo a limiter*, edition on large Japanese pape^ 
with £ idia proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 
iSr. net it 

ILLUSTRATION.S OF THE BOC I OF JoS. Invented 
and engraved by William 5 ’^**^®* 3 ^- 

These famous Illustrations— at in number— are 
reproduced in photogravure, Also a limited 
edition on large Japanese paper, with India 
proofs and a duplicate soMf ’ihe plates. 15/. net 
Fables, with Cso Woodcuts bj* Thomas 
^wic\L. v, 6 d,ntr 

Vfj^D^OK Castle. i|ji CN. Harrison Ainsworth. 


THE DANCE OF LIFE : A Pdem. ^ the Author of 
* Doctor Syntax.' IttustrM^ with ij; 
Eimavings by T. Rowlandson, y. 6 tym 
Also a limited edition on large Jar ~ 

30/. PM/. V , 

LIFE m LONDON ; or, the Day andl 7 ightMllil/of 
Jeny Hawthorn, Esq., and his ElOgata^ .^d. 
Cormthian Tom. By Pierce Egan. fith 36 
Coloured Plates by I. K. and G. Cruikshhnk. Wini 
Bunierons Designs on Wood. 41. 64 . net 
Also a limited edition on Urge Japanese paper. 


A,eirA AFw I vra cn«iuuiv« nnu 

Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, 
The Hon. Tom Da ^all. By an Amateur (Pierce 
.'^an). With 31 Coloured Plates by Aiken and 
Rowlandson, etc. Two Volttmes. 9/. ttet 
The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan., With 
m Coloured Plates by Theo'*ore Lane, and Several 
Designs on Wood. 4X. 6<f. net 
the Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
3J. 6<f. net 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30J net 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 

TvHR K LITARY ADVKN I URES OR JOHNNV 

Newcomb. By an Officer. With xg Coloured' 
Plates by T. Rowlandson, y. 64 . net 
the National sports of Great Britain. 
With' Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, y.tdlnet 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
3W. net 

This book is completely digerent from the Urge 
folio edition of ' National Sports ’ by the same artist, 
ar<d none of the plates are similar. 

BOOKS 

With 33 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text by 
George Cruikshank. 3/. 64 . net ® 

„TfiE Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 PUtes and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshank. 3X. bd. net 
Frank Fairi.hghi By F. E. Smedley. With 30 
Plates by George LTulkshank. y. 64 . net 
Handy Andy. By S muel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author, y, 64 . net 
The CoMPi.EAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts 
in the Text. y. 64 \ net 

Th*s volume is reproduced from the beautiful 
edition of ,ohn Major of iSar 
the Pickwick papers, f^y Charles Dickt.. ' 
With the 43 Illustrations by^Seyraour .rnd PhU, 
the two Buss Plftes, and the 33 Contemporary 
Onwhyn Plates. 3X. 64 . net 


^ ^ ^ Junior Examina4;ion Series . ^ 

EditedJjv Af M, Stedman, M.A. Fcaf.Zvo. is. 

Junior Frej^h Examination G.apers. By f. ‘ 

Jacob, B.A. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. Second 
Editltm. By C. G. Hotting, M.A. 

JUNIOR English examliation papers. By w. 

' Williamson, B.A. 

J 1 .NIOR ARiTHf.4HTic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard, Second Hditron. 

Junior algebra examination Paperf, By 
W. S. Finn, M.i\ 

^ Junior School-Books, Methuen’s 

Edited by O. D. iNSKii', Lt< D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A CLaSU-BOOK OF/pICTATION passages. ByW. ICTHB CQSPSL ACCORDING TO ST. MA‘^4^RW. 
* Wimaiaaod, B.A^ Rlifions Crown 8to. Editea* by E. Wiltg', SJuth, M.A. CrewH 8vo. 

10 . 64 . f ^ r ! ir. 64 . ' * (>, " 

Continued 


Junior Greek examination Papers. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. , ’ ' 

JUNIOR GE.NRRAL lNFdRM/!Vl?)N EXAMINATlOl? 

Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

JUNIOR Geography EkaDination Papers. By 
W. G. Baker, M.A. 

JUNIOR German examination Papers. By A. 
* Voegelln, M.A. 
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Methuen's Junior School-Books— 


iL According to st. Mark. Edited 

RuM^M.A^.i_ Headmaster of 


THE GOS 1 

^^£lthi 

A ftiNiOR English Grammar. 


'ith Three Maps. CrfwnSp^ 


8r w. WiUiamson. 


dH. With numerous passafea for parsini^ and 
ahriTsiSt and a chapter«on Essay Writing. Lrewn 
9 vo,vU. 

A TUNIOR Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Swansea Grammar 
School, With 73 lUustutions. ax. 6 d. 


The acts of the Jostles. Edited by 

U,A,\ l^admaster ot College, 

1 CH GRAMMAR.* By L. At Sora-r 


A Junior Fre 
and M.J./^ 

King Edwf 
Elbmentam 

Physics h, — „ , 

TRY by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With nuroefons 
Diagram^ CVosmr 6 va, ex. ^ 

A JUNio%WOMETRY. By Noel S. Lydon. With 
numerous Diigrams, £r» 7 vn 8tv. at. 


prtos,! Modern l^guage Mastto at' 
id’s School. Birmfiigham. Cr. as. 
Experimental Science. 
r W. T. Cl^h, A.R.C.S. CHBMIS- 
iroerov 


# Leaden of Beligibv * 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits . ^wnonSvo. 3J. 6<<, 

A series <5f short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. • ^ $ 

John Knox. By F. MacCunn.* ^ 
aOHN HOWR. By R. F. Horto^ liCo. 

BISHOP Ken. By F. A. Clarkd^.A. 

George Fox, the Quakbht By T.^j^^glMn 

John Donnk. By Augustus Jessoppyl^.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. ^ O 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle%nd A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A. 

j^lSHOP butler. By^w, A. Spooner, M.A. 

no 

„ Little BiograpUea* 

Fcap, Sv 0 » Each volume^ clothe 31. 6<f. ; Uathev^ 4f. net, 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

D.Litt. With 13 Illustrations. Second Hdiiion. 

SAVONAKcAa. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
X3 Illustrations. Second EdUion. 

JOHN HoWARn. By E. C. S. Gibsou, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. With is Illustrations. 

TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With # Illus- 
trations. 

Walter Raleigh. % J. A. Taylor. With 
13 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E, F. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 

John Weslky. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

BISHOP WiLBBRFOkCE. By G. W. Danicll, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. w. Hutton, M.A. 
piARLES Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, cyj. _ 
yoHN KEBLR. By Walter Lock, D.D. • • 

Thomas CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ollphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OP CANTERBURY. By h. LPCuttS, 
D.D. 

WILLIAM Lauj. By W. H.^utton, M.A. 


The \iouNG PRr!.TENDKR.4>By C, S. Terny- With 

Burns.* By T. I^! 'Jlinderson. %ith 
Illustrations. 

CHATHAM. By A.S.M’Dowalh With 18 IUustratCMi 5 f“" 
ST. Francis of Assisi. By Anna Me Stoddart. 

With 16 Illlistratiotis. « • 

Running. By w. A. Phillips. With 12 Illusifrations. 
DEACONSFiyLD. BjuWalter Sicbel. With 12 Illus- 
trations. ^ • 

Goethe, Bp H. C. ARclns. With is lUustratilms. 


Liltle*!Blue Books, The 

I General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

* Illustrated, Demy 16 mo. 2 s, 6 d, 

X. The Castaways of Meadowbank. By T. Cobb. 
a.#HE Bebohnut book. By Jtcob Abbott. Edig^bv E. ▼. Lucas. 
3. The air Gun. r^ t. unbert. • * * 


By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Nctta Syrett. m 

5. The PEELESdAT THE CAPITAL. By Roger Aahton. ^ 
W U T d^^TRjgASURH OF PRINCBGAMF. PRIORY.* By T. Cobb. 
7. Mrs: Barberry’s General shop. By Roger Ashton. 

A A Book of Bad Children. b/W. t. Webb. , 

M. THE Host Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


• • 


Little Bdoks Art 


GREEK I^T. H. B. Walters. . 
BOOI^LATBS. E.Almack. 
MinAItuRES. Alice Corkran, 
REYNOLDS. J. Sime. • a 
Romney. George Paston. « 
WAITS. Mhs K. E. D. SketcTiIej. 


Demy i6mo, 6 d, net, 

UJK>Kik>N. Alice Corkran. 

wLASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wil^tforce .nod A. R. Gil^t. 
Greuze and Boucher. HiizaeF. PeUard.f • * 
VandYCK. M. G. SfWllwoed# • 

Turner. F.TytmGOL 
1 >URBR. Jessie A%n. 



Messrs. ^iifetHUEN’^ Catalogue 
iiittle Gaileties, The 

The \u/ DShtyiH^mo, 2s. 6d, net 

AsRfM/trrr^ GallbKv of Reyi4oli^ ‘ l A Little Gallery of Kofpner. 

' rJJ*H Utixe Gallbr^.op Romney. | A little gallery of Millais, 

Little Guides, The 

Small Pott clq^h^ 3 ^.; leather ^ p. (xl, net, 

ft Oxford and its collides. By J, Wells^M.A. ^ the English Lakes. By F, G. Brhbant, M.A. 

tr < Illustrated by^fe.H. New. is,; Uathcr, is, id. 

net. 

K^, By G. Clinchj) Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 


Illustrated by E. H. Sewif fmrih F.dition. ^ 
Cambridge and its Collb.*sks. By 4. HamlUon 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. H^Hew. ' 
THE Malvern Country. By b. C. A. Windle, 
Illustfatf»d by E. H. New. 


DfSc., F.R.S. 
SHAlresr’it, 


. ' B. C. A. Windle, 

O.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Second 

BditioH. > 

SUSSEX. BijF. G. prabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 

Westminster* bkRBEV. By G. E. Troutbeck- 
lllustrated by F. V/. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By Wl A. Dutt. illustrated by R C. 
BofCtCA 

CORNWALL. ^ A. L Salmon. Illustrated by B. C. 
BouI;er. 

BRiTTANyC By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 


H^tfokdshike. iW H. W. Tompkins, F.R.H.S. 
Illustrated by li. II. New. 

ROiiR. ^ By C. G. Eltaby. ^Illusjfated by B. C. 

The Isle op Wight, ByC. Clinch, Ulus* 
trated by F. I), Bedford, 

SURREY. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie , 
2»BRBYShiRB. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.> 
Illustrated by J, C. Wall, f 

The North riding of Vorkshire. By j. n. 
Mouis. Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 


" ca. . Little Library, The 

With IntroductiBfe, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, 

<y Small Pott Svo. Each Volume^ cloth^ is, 6tl. net ; leather ^ 2s, (id, net. 


Vanity <Fair, By WA M. Thackeray. Educd by I 
S. CYvnn. Thrti " Umei. •* -• 

PkNDEWiS. By w. M, Thackeray Edited by d. ' 
i Three Volumes. 

jaSMOND. By W. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. GwyiCl. 

CHRVSTMaS B0€>KS. By W. M. ThaeWisray. Edited 
by Sb Gwynn. 'JP 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dicl^ns, Edited 
by S, Gwynti, 7'wo VolwKifs. “ 

SELECTIONS FROM GKORGF CRABBF-. Edited by 
A. C. Deane. *• 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 

Edited by Annie Matheson. Two yolumes. 

Pride AND PREJUDICE. E-j^'ane Austen. Edited 
• by E, V. Lucas. Two f!Xitmes. o 
iTOtd'HANGER ABBIY. By Jane Austen, Edited 
( iid'E.'V.l^ySiC.z^i. ^ a c 
Tc^ PriNCES*l By AKVed, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
Elizabeth^W^rcls< ort^. 

Maud. By Alfred, l.ord(^Tennys''n. Edited by 
' “/ Eliaa^ itf^ Wordsworth. t 

INMB.MORIAM. By AlfrecfJ' lijrd Xpnnyson. Edited 
by M. C. B^echiJV. M.A. C 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD CEJ^NYSON. 

Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 

A LiTiLB BOOK OF E'^GLISH LYRICS. With 
Notes. 

ThR INFERNO OF Dante. Translated by II. F. 

\^Cary. Edited T)y Paget Toynbee, hfi'A., D.Lilt. 
THE PURGATORIO OK Dan I K. Translated by H. 

F. Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee, M.A./TO.Lltt. 
Tub PARADISO off D^TH. /franslated ^ H. F. 

A Cary. Edited by Pa^t Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt, 

A Little book of Scottish Verse. E'^itc^ Uy 

T. F. Henderson. '* ‘ ia 

A Little book of Light Verse. Edited by a. 

e.‘J»kne.^ 

A Little book dn»Englisi sonnets. Edited 
byj. aB. Nkaols. ( 

c 


POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 

L. Binyon, aiul Notes by J. Masefield , 

A complete Edition. 

THU MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. u 

thb Poems of henry Vaughan. Edited by 
Edward Hutton. ' ^ 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by* 
Nowell C. Smith. ^ 

Selections from the Early poems of Robert 
Browning. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 

The English Poems of Richard Craskaw. 
Edited byjitlw.'ird llutton. v, 

SelbO/iow- FROM William Blaksi. Edited by ' 

M. I’erugihi. 

SELHCTKiNS from the PlyBMS OF GBORC^ 
Darley. Edited by R. A. Streatfeiltfr' 

Lyrical Ballads, By W. Wq-dsworth and S. T. 

Colerid(fe. Edited by George Sampson. 
Selections from LongfelLOW. Edited by 
, Lilian M. Faithfull, r 

SELBCriONS FROM tHB ANTI -JACOBIN; with 
George Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. ^ 

Jhe Poems of Andrew Marvell. Edited -fiy 
^ Edward Wright. ^ 'J 

A Little Book of Life and Death. Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred WaterUouse.fiAtfwrrA ’irffTfow. 

A Little p jk of English ProLe. Edited by 
Mrs. P, > Barnett, 

EOTHEN. Dy A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction 
and Notes. '' 

CRANFORD. By Utk. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow, Edlt\4 by F. 
Hindes Croome, 7^o yolutnes. 

, The Romany Rye, By George Borrow. Edited 
John f ampson, 

THE HISTORY OF VkRXALlPH VATHEK, By 
Wiinam B^kford. ^Edited by £. Dmison Rost. 

( ' [ConAfnvfd. 
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The Little Library— 

The Compleat Angler. By Imk Walton. 
Eliited^ Jf. Buchan. 

^ARRlAGiJ By Susan Fcrrier. Edited by Miss 
' G^drlch • Freer and Lord Iddcslelgh. Two 
p^olumes. 

\INHER1TANCE. By Susan Ferrler. Edited by 
huss Goodrlch'Freerand Lord Iddesleigli. Two 
VolkHtet. 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 


THE 


Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. REmcTEni AuDFKSSES. By Hor.ice 

IE Essays of Abraham Cowley. Edited by*^ Editedby A. p. Godlcy, M.A. 

H. C. Mlnchin. O ^ LiON^ON LYRICS. By F. Locker. Edit* 

,» /^rr tToAMOto K.. I *VOdlr*' ^ ^ ^ 


Thf. essays of Francis Bacon. 
Edward Wright, 


vId. 


TMU MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 7 rans* 
lated bj^ean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. PowplV 
AaSEftriiiiENTAL AURNRY, By Lau 7 eDce Steote. 

Edited by HJWtIPauI, 9 

Mansih Wa^h. By D. M. Molr. Edlt 4 dJt>y T. 

F. HenderiVn. O 

The Ingoi^sby Legends. By R. H. Barham. 

Edited by J. B. Atlay. ^wo Volumes. 

The SCARLET Letter. By Nathaniel Hawtk'arne. 
Edited by P. Deartner. O 

a fosses. By Hofiice and James 

* " “ M.A. 

Edited by A. D.; 


Edited by , , , 

9 A rejirio^^ tht^irst Edition. 

'lUiniature Library, Methuen’s 

EUPHRANOR ;.,a Dialogue on Youth. By Edward 
FitzGerald. Froii^ the edition published by W. 

Pickering in 1851. Leather^ ar. net. 

POLONIUS; or Wise Saw-s and Mo<lern Instances. 

By Edward FitzGerald. From the edition published 
by W. Pickering in 1853. Leather, os. net. 

The Rubaiya r of Omar KHAYyAM. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the xst edition of 1859, Leather, 
ts. net, - 

JfHH Life of Edward, Lord HnilfiKRT A* 

CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 1764. 

Leather, 3s. net. 0 

THE Visions oh Dom Francisco de quevedo 


VlLLEGAS^Knight of l^o Order of St. James. 1 ' Leather, 3 s. net, 


lodlcy, M.A. 


M,ide Engli^i by £. From the edition |»?inted 
for H. Herringman, x668. Leather, 3 S, net. 

Poems. By l)o»a Grceuwell. From the edition of 
1848. Leather, ts. net. ^ a 

A book called in Latin El 3 CmRij/lON MILITIS 
Chkistiani, and in English.^e inanual of the 
Christian Knight, rcplcniskca with most whole- 
some precepts, made by theOkmous clerk Erasmus 
of Roterdame, to the which is addet^* Dew and 
xiiapreltoiis profitable preface. I 3 >u the edition 
printed by Wynken de Worde for JohtyEyddell, 
* 533 . Leather 3 j. net. % 

De CONTEMFIU MUNDI. By I ^ 

edition printed by Thomas Berthelet, 1533, 


AOONAlB;l^n Elegy on the death of John Keats, 
Author of Endymton, etc. Ptba. From the types 
of Didot, 1821. as. net. 

FRAGMENTA AUREA : a Collection of all the Inconi- 
parable Peeces, written by Sir John Suckling. 
And published by a friend to perpetuate his 
memory. Printed by his own copies. Printed fr j 
HumphMy Moseley, and are to be sold at hisshd^). 
at the sign of the Princes Arms in St. Pauls 
Churchyard, 1646. 6 ji. net. 


Rariora * 

POF-MS OF'kR. JOHN MlLTON, BOTH ENGLI.SH 
AND l.A'ilN Counios’d at several Oinies. IMntefn 
by his true Copies. The Songs were set in ftfusick 


by Mr. Henry Lswes, Gentleman of the King’s 
Clmppel, and one of Hi»xAlaje.i:ty’s Priv^Je Muslat. 
rrt.*ftited and Publislfrt a..* tKJlPg toOrdenp Priced 
by Ruth Raworth for Humphrey Moseleu and*hrc 
to be sold at the signe of the Princes Arm 2 v. 
Churchyard, 1645. 3^. 9 d^tet, 


0 School £xaiiil2iatioii Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.AO Cromn Bvo, 


2 s. 6d, 


French examination papers. By A. M. M. 
Sted^n, M.A. Twelfth Udition. 

A ItE'^ issued to Tutors and PAvateiStudents 
only, to be ha^n application towie Publishers. 
' / F^th BditioS. Crown Zvo. 6j. net. 

•Latin ^xaminaBon Pap^s, By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A Twelfth FmUton. 

Key [Fmrm F.dition) issued as above. 6^, net. 
Greek exam nation Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A Seventh Edition. 

Key (Secof^Rdition) Lssued as above. 6 s. lief. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS, By R. J. Morich. 
F't/fh Edition, 

Key (S econ d Edition) isstiCd as above. 6 j. net. 


History Ai^GEOGHitPHY Examination PSprrs. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College, Second 
Edttien, 

Physk^ F-XAMInJ^'^ papers. By R. E. Steel, 
M.A.,F,C.S. • . 

Gp-neral Knowledc!#^xamin!Ition Pa$‘^s;> 
By A. M. M. Stedm^, Alhr/A Ediiion.^^ 

Key { Edit^n) issueJPas above, jt. net. ^ 

EXAMlNATIOI^APiRf IN ENGLIS|[ IfllSTORY. By 
J. Taitg’Iow OTn.V^rdlaw, J 0 h. 


Social QuesMons ol* To-day 

• Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.I^., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 2x. 


Trade Uni««sm— New and Old. By G. Howftl. 

Third Edition. • 

rHECO.OPERATIVB MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. 


fourth Edition^ 

THE Commerce of nations. By C. R. BastabA, 
M.A. Third Eiitm^C - 


Th^lien Invasion. Jfy W. II. Wilkins, B.A. 


The Rural HXO^S. ^ P^^derson Graham. 

J, I«yoake. Second Edition. . ' I^AND NATlONALiTATiOlf By Harold Coz, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY, By J. A. Hobsoii, M.A. Sl#RTF.R WORKING DaY. By H, de B. Glbblns 
dfourth Edition, F and R. A. Hadfield. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An* laqu^ 

Depopulation. ^yH.E.#l#ore. ’ ^ 

* Ctmtmuni, 





Messrs. 


HUEN’s Catalogue 


^Social Q( »sti4ns or To-oAV—eCtitMued. ^ 
TRUtrs, POOLS, AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen 

f ifipACTO^Y SYSTEM. By ICW. Co(Se*t^yld<^. 
THE St^TE aNdQits CHILDKE% By Gertrude 
TufkweU. 

Women's work, Cy Lady DUke, >%s Bulley, and 
MisaWWUey. \ 

SOCIALISM AND MODCRN THOUGHT. By M. 
KQufttatann. 

THE housing of the Working Classes. By 
E.Bowmaker. ^ Cc 


TMhnoldlBOi textbooks of 


The Problem op the Unemployec^ By ^ a. 

Hobson, M.A. t ^ A 

Life m West London. By Arthur ShVrwefl, M.jW 
Third Editvtn, 

Railway Nationalization. By CJementwEd. 
wards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUpikiSM. By LouiW Twin- 
ing. 

University and Social Settlements. By W. 
Reason^ M.A. 


Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
Clare Hill. Crown 6ve. 2 S.^, 


By 


Edited Cy Rs^fcssorJ. WERTHEIMER^F.I.C. 

Fully Illusl^ated. ^ 

HOW,,TO Make a DRFS^.-,By J^A. E. Wood. ‘ 

StSnd Edition. Crown wv? ix. w. 

Carpentry and Ioinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Third BdiiUm. ^rown 8w. y.^i. 

PRACTICAL TECHNICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Second Bdirton. Crown 9vo, y. 6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYf CS, By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. 4 
Crtwn hvo. 3 J. 6 <^ 1 

* « r> Theology, HaRdbooJis of 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OP 
ENGCANC'. Edited by H. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

Third and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 

Demy tvo. isx. 6d, 

AN IieTRODUCTlON Ti THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. C, *' B^Uvons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Seeotfd Kdttion. Demy 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE I.NCAkNXM«>'». By R. L. 
t Ottley. M.A.. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
ivo. ISX. 69. 

c XJniversity Extension Series 

Tx * Edited by*'4i'i SYMES, M.A., ' 

Principal of University '-f^^llege, Nottingham. ^ 

own 8z/o. Price {with some exceptions) 2S, 6dr 
A^erife o^books on historical, literary, and soientificsub^liects, suitable for exten- 
sion sticdents and home-reading circles. ^’^Each volume is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by c^peter;t writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISFRYS By W. French, M.A. 

Crown Bvo. Part l. .Second Edition. ts.6d, Partli. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. Bv 
C. T. MilH$, M.I.M.E. With Diagrams. Crown 
Bvo. 3 x. 6d. 


AN Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Bum, B.D, Demy th/o, los. 

The Philosophy of Beligion in England and 
America. By Alfred Caldecottl D.D. Demy 
Bvo, lox. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-B.nker, M.A., FeWw of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Denty iwo, aox. 6d. 


f 


The Industrial History of England. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., hr.A. TefUh Edition* 
Revised. With Maps and Plans. 3 x. 

A History of English political Economy. 
By L. L. Price, M.A. TM^neT^^dUion. 

Ports. By A.Cnarp. 

I NE ItRKNCH RkVOLFTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
'asYMOLOCY, Oy F. granger, M.A. Second 
' jCiiHon. ^ t- 

Evolution qf pjaict Life : Lower Forms. 
ByG. Massee. Iuustrate(i.c /’ 

<5 Bt AND By V. M.A. lUus- 

The Ch’emtstI?y ou Life and IWalth. By C. 

W. Kimmins. M.A. Illustrated. ^ < 

The Mbchanics of Daily Life. By Y. P. Sells, 
M.A. (illustrated. 

English Social RRFORldERa, By H. de B. 

^bbiiu, Litt.D., M.A. Secomnidition. 

En^isk Trade ^and Finance in TIih Seven 


THF- Chemistry of Fire. By M. M. Pattlson 
Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TExtfBooK of Agricultural Pota.tv. By 
M. C.^ottCr, M.A., F.L.S. *' Illustrated, Second 
Edition. 4 x. 6d. . 

The vault of Heaven. A tJbpular Intr?ductlo>v' 
to Astronomy, By A. Gregory. With numerous 
I]lustration.s. 

Meteorology. By H. N. Dicicson, F.R.S.E., 
F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A h^ANUAL OF Electrical Sem . ch. By George 
J. Burch. M.A.,F.R.S. lUustrated. 3X. 

The Earth. An Introduction to Physiography. 
By Evan Small, M tA. Illustnited. 

I^ECT LIFE. By F. W. ThyoL***: M.A. lUusr 
trated. 

ryc.r.isH Poetry from Blake tq. Browning. 

' By W. M. Dixon, M.A. S^ond Edi^n. 

HNGLiSH Local Government. ByE. jenks.M.A. 

The GREEK View of Life. By G. L. Dickinson. 
taThird Edition. 


TRENTH CENTURY. Cjf W. A. S. Hewins, R A. 

e^WQQtminsterl^ Commentaries The 

General Editor, WALTER D.D., Warden of Keble College,'> 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exdgesis in the University of Oxford. « 

THB 09 Gbi^^s. Edited with IntrodnctioR Imb Aernor THB AposTfES. Edited by R. B. 
^ and Notes by S. Fft wrivef-, D.i:j. Canon of Christ Rackha^M.A. Demi Sw. ' w. 6«f. 

ChtiKh, and K«i jis Professor of f ebrew at Oxford. The First Efistlb ^ PAUL THB APOSTLE To 
Demy^po, so*,«. ,, ‘ THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L, Gondge. 

TUB Book OF Job. Edved by E. C. S. Gibson. M.A. Demy Bvo, 6e, 

C.D. Dmywe* Sr. , ( ( 
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^ 

Part Fiction 

Maxie Corelli’s jj^onels. ^ 

Crown %vo. oj. each. « 


A% ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
l^iniy^Fourtk Edition. 

VENI^JiTTA. Nin^Uentk Edition. 

THELMA. Tnutniy-Ninik Edition. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourtuntk Edit^. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tmelftk Edit. 

WORMWOOD. Thiriuntk Edition. 

BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TIAlGEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition. 

' The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception. This “Dream of the World's 
Tragedy” is a lofty and not inSie^aate 


paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative .’ — Dublin Radew.^ 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edison. • 

‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . 

The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win a#abiding place within the memory 
of man. . . « The author has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 

. . . This interesting and remarkable romance Jjapre .. 

will livf long ifter much of the ephemeral L^'fvstems. 
literature of the day is forgotten. . . . 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime. —W. T. SrsiW in the Fifview 
, ofRtviovos. ^ ^ 

Anthony Hope’s No^ls. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. each 


THE MA&^R CHRIS’^AN. 

V {i6sM Thousand. 

‘ It cannot be deniOi that “The Mister 
Christian " is a powerful book ilhat it is one 
likely tA raise nincomfortable questions in 
aft biA 1he#nost s^f-satisfied readers, and 
. .-i^t it strikes at (jiie root of the failure of 
the Churches— ^e decay of faith~in a 
Inanner wlifth snows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpri 
js a beautifsl figuqe^t to stand besldt7the 
good Bishop in “ Les Mis^rables.” It is a . 
book with a terious purpo^ exmessed with 
absolute unconvcntionaliw andC^assion . . . 
And this is to say it is a b-^pk worth read* 

• -^Examiner. ♦ 

TEMPORAL POWER.* )A STUDY 5N 
SUPREMACY. hsotkr^mdnd. 

' It is impossible to read such a wyrk as 
“ Temporal Power " without becc 'ning con- 


vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticism^on the ways of the;|pforld 
and certain suggfetioo**^ the betterment 
of huma#ity^^, jr'Tne chief characteristics 


^loii^^e an attack on conventional 
prejlflKces and manners and%>n certain^ 
practices attributed to the Roman Chlirch 
' f theories /or the 
Tcial and political 
If the‘cfilenhtcnti3P.T>f tBe 


book was to hold the mirror up to sriJCl*^ . 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, aiyl neglect 
of conscvince, nothing but praise cai be 
• given to that intention;’— 


THE C3€i:^IN the CaV NiiMkEolfiton. 

' A very remi^cable book, deserving of 
^itic^analysis^possible within our limit ; 
brilliam, but not supdficial; well con- 
sidered, buttnot elaborated; constructed 
with the proferbiai art that conceals, but 
yet allows it^plf to be. enjoyed by rcadgrs 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pUasure.’— The tVor/d. ^ 

ATP Sixth Edition. • 
‘A graceful, ^vacious comedy, true to 
human n^re. '^e characters are traced^ 
with a maiterly hand.'— 7'iw^j. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘ Of all Air, Hope’s books, “ A Man of 
Mark” «s the one which MSj^jConipares with 
“ Tl^ Prisoner of Zenda.” '^Natiopal Oh- 

th« chronicles of COUNTJ 

ANTONIO. Fi/mmtion. / ‘ 

Mt is a perfectly encivtntittg tt^y of love 
an<^ chivalry, and pure /otnance. The 
0}gDt If the most constant, desper|te, ^nd 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an fighter, a faithful 

friend! and a magndMnnousfoe.’— 


PHROSb. Illusfrated bf H. *R. t 

Sixth Edition. ^ ^ * 

* The tale i.s thor^gjjily frdRi, quick wltl^ 

vitality, spring Ihe h\oo9.* -—St. lamed t 
Gautte. ^ • o • ^ ^ 

SIMON DAL^. Illustrate^ SHeik Edition. 

'l^ete is seafthing analysts of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously contracted 
plot. Mr. Hope Ms drawn the contrasts 
of his women mth marvellous subtlety a0d 
dclicacy.i~7Vw«. • 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fowrih Edition. 
dfh elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks ^ 
with the Mst olQis nofels,^hile in the wide 
f ranu of its j;>ortraiture and the subtHlty 
t of us analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
yexAMXts.*— -Spectator. « a** 

QUISANTE. F^rthEmon. * 

* The book % noUble for aJMry high liter- 
ary quality, aiid an impress 9f power and 
mastery on every pagf.*— DorVy Ckronkle^ 



Messes. (Methuen’s Catalogue 

O c 

It* ^ 

W. JafloijM’ Kovels 


Cra^jon 8m 

MANVCARG6ES. Twenty-S^vmthEdition. 

SEifURCHIN^ TtnthEM^on. 

A MiVSTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
^ixth Edition^ ( 

‘Can ^ unreservedly recommended to 
all who ^nave not lost H^heir sMpetite for 
wholesome laughter^’— *“ J 

‘The best humorous book publish^^or'i 
many a day, '^Elack atfs/i IVhiU. ^ ' 


3J. 6^. each 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fourlk . 
Edition. p 

‘ His wit and humtur arc pcrfcctl,^ irresis- 
tible. Mr, Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seimen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot tl^it ever sailed.’— A^tfwr. 

‘ Laughter in every page.'—Z>tfi^ Mail. 


liucas Malet s Novels 


Cro7vn 2iVO, 

COLONEL i:.NOERHY'S WIFE. Thir^ < 
cEdtiion. 0 1 

A CGOffS^L OF PERFECTION. Ntw 
Edition^ 

LITirLP PETER. Socond Edition. 3^. 6^. I 
THEWAGKSOESIN. Fourteenth Edition. \ 
THECARISvSIlMA. FS^urth Edition. ' 
THE GATELi*br iT. RRIEP. Fourth\ 
Edition. ' . i 

‘ In “ 7'he Gateless Harrier ^ once 

erddent that, whilst Luc.is Malet has pre- j 
served her birihriight of originality, the ' 
artistry, the actjjl^ wtfiuig, is abov^^yen 
ithcC^ifeu lew. vi me boots that were utT. ' 
Westminster Gazette. ^ ‘ 

M 


6s. each. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARijl 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edit’on in Two Volumes, CrownBvo. las. 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and^ insight in which the 
stcjy ha.s been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in^the movinRiincerity of its 
pathos throughout, “ Sir Richard Calmady” 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer, ’ — Literature. ' 

‘ The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius, 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana terrible.'— 

‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
* motive and a sound conclusion. 


Gilbert PUrker’s Novels ^ 


Grown %vo. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 

Stories happily conceived and hnely ex- | 
y^uted. There w^strength and genius in 
iAVfr. Parker s stylar, — Telegraph, 
,^5k!RS. FALdH[^}ON. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Ajsplcndia study o?charar‘rr.' — 

’ t hi A ihenaum, 

THE TRA^SLATIOr^ Ot A RAVAGE. 

Second Edition. " 1 

Ti^E^^RAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus-^ 
trated. Eighth Edition. ^ 

, ‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
^ like this U a joy inexpressible.’— 

« * ‘ Daily Chta^icle. 

WHKNVALMtSNC’CAh'^TO PONTIAC: 
‘'•^Che Story of a Lost Napoleon-^^ 

Edition. ^ \ 

<- ,?^^ere we lv?d romance— real, breathing, 
livmg roJmaiic4» 0The chr racter Of Valmond 
is drawn uil' rringly.’— /\*(/ Mall Gasette. 

< c 


6s. each. 

AN rtDVi^iNTURER QF THl^ SbRTH : 
The Last Adventures ‘Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition^ v 

‘ The present book is fuILof fine'and mov- 
ing stories of the great rsonh,’ --Glasgow 
Herald. 

TddE SKATS OF .THE MlGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. 

‘Mr. Parker, has produced a really fine 
J, historical novel.*— 

‘ A great book.’-^i?/^^ and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE (STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kabgdomi^ Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

^ ‘ Nothing more vigorous ot more human 

has come from Mr. Gilbert P&kerthan this 
noytV— Literature. 

THE -POMP OF THE LAVIL^TTES. 
Second Edition. 3#. Ctd. 

‘enforced pathos, and a deictper l^w- 
ledg^cd human n^ We than be has dia^yed 
beforei'-*-jF«// MteUl Gmtite. 
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Arthur Morr&on’s Novels 


CroivH Zvo, 

TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth 

, ... 

^ A great book. Jhc author s method is 
aiiia£<hgly effectitiV produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest^ It tshumorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it Is certain to make.'— 
ACHILDOFTHEJAGi. Fourth Editi^. 

* The book is a masterpiece ,’— Mall 

GascttOt fK 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.*— TeUgi^ph. 


CUNNING WUkkELL, p 

‘Admir/Ale. , . . De%htful humorous 
relief ... a most ardstic and satisfttctory 
achievement'— ® 

THE HOLE IN THE WARL. Third 
Edition} ^ 

^ hA masterpiece artistic realism . It has 
a iinalhy of toit^ that only a master may 
tommandjMDntSr Chronicle* 

‘An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist mi^ht be pi^Aid to claim, 

‘ “ The Hole in the Wall" is a masterly 
piece of wore. His characters arc drawn 
with amazing skill. ExtiaordiiAiy power,' 
--Daily Telegraph. k.* 


EdenoPHUpotts’ Novels 

Crown Zvo* 6s* each* o ^ 


LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDRENpF THE MIST. FifthEdition. 

THE hum™ boy. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition, 

‘Mr. d^hillpotts knows exactly what 
school'boys do, and can lay bare their in* 
most thoughts ; likewise be shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour. Academy. 

SONS THE MORNING, Second 
Edition, ^ 

_ ‘ A bejibk of strange power and fascina- 
tion .' — Morning Post. 

THE STRIKING HOUR®. Second Edition. 

‘ Tragedy and Jomedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume. World, 

‘ TM whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampl^ air tlmn breathes in^e <%cum- 
scribed life of grdat Xvwixi**— Spectator* 


FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 

‘Ofv.'yiety »m?y‘^umour there is 
plenty. ' — J^JL^/oraphic* 

THB'^ ! VER. Third Edition. ^ 

, The River places Mr. Phiapotts iijthe 
front rank of living novelists. '—Punch* 
‘Siwm-illiiiSa Dfifene" we hfve had 
iJi/ciCiing so pictur«^tt^4^ry6l^iMuncv' 

‘ Birmingham Gazette, ^ 

‘Mr. Phillpotts's nettl^k is a masteP?* 
piece which brings him indispulhbly into 
^ the front*rank of English novelists.’— ftf// 
^ Mall Gazette. ^ 

‘ Tbis'l^reat romance of the River Dart. 
The fine||t booker. Eden Phillpotts^has 
written. '—Morning Post, 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER, Second 
Edition, 


S. Baxing-Cbuld’s Novels 

Crown ^ 0 * 6s* each^ , 




ARMINELL. Fifth Editiyt. ) THE PENldYCOMEQItfCKiS. Third 

Edition. Ediiipa » 

iN THE ROSI^F THE SEA. DARTMOOR IDYIXS. - 

^GUAVAS THE TWNER. IlluJb-ated. 
MRS. CURfENVEi^ OF CURGENVEN. Second Editiod. > 


Fourth Edition, 

CHEAP JACK 2ITA. Fourth Edition, 


BLADYS. ’ Illustrated. 

DOMITIA, Illustrat^ Second Edition* 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. FifthEdition, PAFiCf THE X'XVXAZ.i.Sji.. 
MARGERYOFQUETHER. Third WINIFRl^D. * Second Edition, 

*0tri? jporvotctiTT-DC 


Edit^, 


j^ACQimTTA 


THE FROBISHERS. 
ilOYAX GEORGIE. 


_ _ _ ALONE, Fifth Edition. 

NOEML Illustratec?. Fourth Edijion, ^ - 

THE BROOM-SQWRE. llfiutnted. CHRIS OF AlU SORTS. 
FoejrtK^dition, 


Illustrated 


MISS QUILLET. Illustra^. ^ 
LITTLE TU'PpiNY. ‘ 


fe^ Edition* td* 



(^4 MEssfe. ^MiifHUEN’s Catalogue 

, Hobert B^s Novels 

o (^iuinjiva. 6s, tack. 

INJTHE MIlJST OF ALA^^MS. Tkird THE STRONG ARM. lllustrat^. SteA 

EditioiK O Va Edition* P 

‘ A book which hu abundaniPy satisfied us THE VICTORS. • 

W its capital humour.*— Chronicle* * Mr. Barr has a ritn sense of huoiour.’-^ 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition* Onlooker. 

‘ There is much insigh't in it,A^d ^uch ' A very convincing studjr of Americar 
excellent humour. j life in its business and political aspects.'— 
THE COUNTESS TEh^LA. Third EdEts;^* .Pilot* ..... 

' Of these «mediaeval C'!>mances, iftrhich are ‘Good writing, illuminating sketches o1 

now gaining ground “Tfie Countess .<;haracter, and c<(^stant variety of scene and 
Tekla 'Hs the very best we have seen.*— /*a// 'fncident. Times* 

VmII Gazette* ^ c o THE LADY ELECTRA. [Nearly Ready. 


Abbot (Lfd-M-i, Author of ‘ Tommy Corn- I 
stalk.’ AND VELDT. Crowif 

Mkria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE O^^ER. Third Edition* Crown 
Svoo 6s. 

AXLStey' (F.), Author of ‘Vice Versa. A 
BA YARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

byoBERNARD PARTRidioE. Third Editioh. 
Crown Zvo. 3I C-. , ^ t 
Baclieller (Irving), of ‘Eben 

o Holden.’ D^REL CTa^^'r/?’ H K 

Jessed isles. ^ Third EaVion. 

O'own Zvo. 6s, S 

BagotfRichard). A R^^tAllUfKSTERY. 

_eThi^.'J-vk-- <Q.mnSvo. 6r. ‘ ^ 

(Andrew). BY STROKE Of 
«2^W0RD. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown.Zvo. 6s. 

vengeance is MINE Illustrated. 
Cr^n %vo. 6r. 

See also Fleur deLis Novels.^ 

Balfour (M. 0,), THE FALL OF THE 
SPARROW. CrcnvnZvo. 6s. 
Baring-Oould (8.). See page 33. 

Barlow (Jane). Ti^’ land of the 
SHAMROCK. C^^n Zvo. 6s.i' 

' - j^ROM THE B^ST UNTO THE WEST. 

[.town Zvo. 6s. hii 

THE FCF<UNDR^(J OF FORTUNES. 
Crown 8t/o. “ . c 
ScCa'^-‘o Fleur de LLs^ovels.*' 

Barr (Robert). ,.Secjpa« 3^ 

Barry (J. A.). iN THC ORE AJ* , PEEP. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Bartrim (George), /.Uthor of * The People- 
<S0f Clopton.' THE THKITEEN EVEN- 
i.INGS. CriCvnZvo. 6s. t 

Begble (Harold), cthe adventures 
OF SIR JOHN' SmRROW. 

Zvo. 6s*, O’ i? 

Bbllflon (B. F.). DODO : A Detail of ^Le 
Day, Crown Zvo* 6s. • tv 

TTOCAPSINA. Crown Zvo. 6f* 

Tsee klso ^«L!r de Lif i^ovels. 

Benaon (Maesaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY^, Crown Zvo. \s.6d. 


Besant (Sir Walter). A FIVE YEARS’ 
TRYST, and Other Storie.s. Crown Zvo. 


Cronvn Zvo. 6s. il 

BuUp/Jk (Shan. F.). THE SQUIREEN^ 

Cretan Zvo. 6s, 

THE RED LEAGUERS. (>(w«8w. 6r. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE YEAR 
ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo* 6s. C 
DENOUNCED. Crown Zvo. 6s* 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. CrorvnZvo* 6r. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cr*Zvo*6s. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. CrowiOZvo. 6s. 

* THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. Zvo* 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. CroConZvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Canfhridge (A«a). THE DEVAS- 
TATORS. Cro^vH^Zvo. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘ The Lake of 
Wine.’ PLOT^J. Crown Zvo, ^r. 

Cheneyreweatherby^ JO.hn TOPF 

Pi RATE. Second Edition. CrownZvo. 6s 
THE FOU>mERED ) GALLEON. 
CrenunZvo. S* 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Cr.Zvo. 6s 
THE BAPTIST RING. 6s. 

TRAGEPY OFitO'HE GREAT 
EMERALD. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

^ [Nearly Ready. 

CUfford (Mrrf W. E.). 4 . wpM.iN 

^ ALONE. Crow^Pivoi 6a, ^ 

See also Fleur de Lis Novds. 

Clifford (Hugh). A %REE LANCE 0* 
TO-DAY. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

JlObb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Cobban (J. Maolaren). THE KING 01 
ANDAMAN : A Saviour of ^ Society 
Crown Zvo. dr. '' 

r. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN 

Cr(n€ 4 ,Zvo. 6s* , 

THE^ANGELoPf the COVENANT. 

Crown Zvo* ^^s* 
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jacobus: 

ARomance of the Aoad, Cr, 8w. 6* 
also Flenr de Lis Novels. 

CnUM (Stoptltf))* WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. Cr<nt/HZvc. 6i. 

CrOCkett(B.R.),Authorof‘|heRa»ders, etc.a 
LOCHJNVAR. IlluSrated. Second} 

Edition. Crown ivo.^ 6 t. 

THE STANDARD Bf ARER. Cr. 81/05^1. 
Cr0k6r(B.M.). ANGEL. Third Edition. 
Crotvn 8v« 64 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Cr. ivo. 6 s. 
A STATE SECRET. Crown Bva. zs. 6 d. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.lvo. 6 s. 

DawUih (Hope). A secretary of , 

LEGATION. Crcrwntvo. 6 s. 

Denny(C. EX THE romancrof UP- 
, fold MANOR. Cr^nZvo. 6 s. ^ 

IDicWnwn (ETolynX A vicar’s wife. 

Crown Zvo. 6 s. B 

THE SIN OF angels. Crown Ivo. 
3X. 6 d. * 

DlokBonlHarrls). thebiackwolf’s 

BREED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown ovo. 6f. 

Doyle (A. Conanlt Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,' etc. 
ROUyb THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Crosvn Zvo. 6 s. l 

Duncaa^Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everi^ 
Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.’ THOSE aELIGH^FUL 
AMERICANS. Ulu^ted. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown %vo7 6 s. 

THE PATH OF A STAR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Crown Zva. 6 s. 

THt POOL IN *THE ^ DESERT. 
Crown^o, 6 t ^ v ^ 

See also'Fl^r de Lis Novels. 
Embr«B(C.F.)f AHE4RT OF FLAME. 
Crown 8 wa 6s. 

Fenn (G. Bwnville). AN electric 

SPARK. Crown Zvo. 6 s, 

ELI'S CHftDREN; CrownZvo. 2 M 6 d. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. Crown Zvo. ar. 6 d. 
^ See also Fleur dc Lis ovcls. 
-Flamteftjrrj. THE GREEN graves 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Cronun Z^o. 6x.a 

ADAUGHTKR OF STRIFE. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Flndlatei^CMaryX oyER THE HILLS. 

Second Edition. Crown ivo. 6 s. 

BMTV MUSGRAVE. Secon 4 Edition. 
Cnwn Zvo. 6 s, 

^ NARROW WAY. Third Ediiiog. 
CrownZvo. 6 s. 9 ^ y 

THE ROSE OF JQY. Sectid Edition. 
6 s, 


DAVID ^ ARCH. 6t. 

See also Fleur de us Novels. o 
Forrest (R. THE SV50RD OF 

AZR JlSL, a Chronicle of the Great Mutiny. 
Crown Zv^ 6s. ^ •, 

KaSlCla (M. E.). oMISS ERIN. Second^ 
j^diiitn. ^CrovenZvo. 6s. 3 
wullon (Tftn), Author of 'Kiddy.' RICK- 
VRBY’S FOLLY. j:rown Zvo. 6s. ^ 
Gatut (Ma2y). -I^ADMAN'S. drown 
Zvo. 6s. 1 

THE moving FINGSR. ^rown Zvo. 

3S. 6d. j 

Sec aliT) Fleur de Lis Nc»^ls. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Autljor of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
THE million. Cs^n Zvo. ^ 

THE conquest OF ^ORbON. 
Second Edition, Crotvn Zvo. 6s. i i 
THE SUPREue CRIME. 8rE 6f. 

HOLY MATRLfONY. Second Edition. 
Crotvn Zvo. 6f.? , 

THINGS THAT^,>E happened. 
Crotvn tivo-'y^ 

Mat^I^^ONEY. Cwt«8m 6s. 
Jr^ * » . [Nearly Ready* 

Kchrist (R. Murray), w i L L 2) W- 

THE HOUSE. 

Gissin? (George), Author of ‘De-os/ ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. iHi. -OWN 
j TRAVELLER. Second Edition. 

Zvo. 6s, 

THE GROWN OF LIFE. CrotvnZvo. v. 
Glanvilla (Erawt). THE KL<DO^^ 
BRIDE. Crown Zvo. 3 r. 6d. 
the LOST REGIMENT. Crown Zvo. 

?Hi:’DESP^!ft?il RIDER. Crow^^f- 

V-6d. 

THE INCA'S T?ftlASURE. Illustl|te<h , 
Crotvn Zvo. v. 6d.">'^ 

Gleig (CtoleeXa BUN-SER'S CRUISE. 
Illustra^.^ C;y0(/« 8&tf. 3s. 

Ck)rdOE(JuIlienX MRS®ClHrDE. Crown 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Gordon (S.)., A^ HANDFI7L OF 
EXOTICS.^Cr/m/» Zvo^ w. 6d. 0 

G08B(C.*F.). THF^REUEMPTIONibF 
mVID CORSOS. Third Edition^ 
Vrotv 

.’Wl- - 

Hales (A. G.X JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Illustrated. 8»<0 o 

HamiltoiKLdfdEmeftt maryhamil- 

TON. Third Edition. trmnZvo. 6f. 



^6 , ( Messrs. ‘ flliJTHUEN’? Catalogue 


‘EurUoT. (MA 

THE HILLS. II 

'jc6#. c 

(Agnes 


, AfRINCESS 
ittMtd. O^fUMSw. 

oli ^ patibnCe 


N. Croitmixw* 6 f, [ii^arly Ready. 
‘ T^' ‘ FJames,' 


Author 


CKolfcrt). 

^ of BERKELEY 


Tfifthana 

etc.r» THl PROrcT: 

SQUARE. Steend Ed. Crown iva, 6 s. 
TONGUCS OP CONSCIENCE. Sscond 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6 s. . « 

yPELlX. Fourth Edition, drown S\ 
/THE WOMAN W?TH THE 
Crown 8w.- •6r, Rea^ 

See also Fleur de Lis Norels. 
Hot^SCJOhn Oliyeck Author of 'Ro^rt 
«&ngc.’ THE Sl^‘lOUS WOOING, 
f Crown Bvo. 6 s, ^ 

Hooper <l.x THE SINGER OF marly. 

Crown dTu 

Hope (AntllOLrt S«pag.3>. , „ > 

V Ready. 

HtJh^^^Jitoerabn). the Mississippi 

BUBBL&/ Illustrated. 0 ’own Zvo. 6 s. 

“®FioTTHWFE“JF AGLOVALE® 
Illustrated. Crown 8^* 3^* 6 d. 

Himt (Violet). TPB HUMAN IN» 

TEREST. Ci^u^&^\ Oi,6f. 

iptatn 
^HK 



.^cond Ediiit}^ Crown Bvo. 6 s. 
MR.eHO^OC»®. Third 

, .tf. ■— > 

JaAOfc'ifF W.). Seepage 32. 

.^ .rn lu Uen^). ^uthor_of ‘What Malsie 

c the 


: SACRED FOUNT. 


SOFT SIDE. Second Editior^ 
,rown Svo. 6 s. . ( 

/THE BETTER SORT, Crovfh Svo. 6 s. 
THE AMBASSADORo. StcoHd Edition. 
CrownSvo, 6f. 

Janaon (Gustaf). ABPa^HAM’S sacri- 
fice. Crown STto. ms. c 

. avaiy (C. F.J, t^^e journalist. 

c Cjo^vnSvoF 6 s. ‘’o 

^eDygFloreiKje Ffech). with HOOPS 
OF STEEL. <^CrownSo>o. 6 s~ 
Z.::jrkindM LARKS .AND ^juieSVITIES. 

SmallQuarto. rs. , 

Xeawless (Hon. fimily). tkaix>S ^and 
CON FIDENCES. Crown Svo. 6 s\ 
WITH ESSEX INt; IRELAND. Now 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s 4 :> 
i See also FWir de Lb Novels. ^ 

LaWSOn (Harry). Author of * When the Billy 
Boib? CHILDREN GF THE Br^H. 
Crown Svo. 6 i> ^ 

LLMen (Annie). A woman of seN(« 

“IMENT. CrownSvo. 16x. [Nearly Khady^ 
X4ntSfB.liittJ THE TRUE HISTORY 
t 0E}0S5lfABAVIDSCi&, Christian and 
CommuniR. < Twe^h J^ition. Medium 
Svo. 6 d. r 



Crown Svo. 6 s. 

MAkVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crhvn 
Svo. 6 s. U 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
.Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6jf. 

A MKTAMORFHOSIS. Crown ^vo. 6 s. 
GAHNE(^ED. CrorvnHvo. 6t> 

Mason (A. B, W.), Author of ‘ The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler/ ‘Miginda of /he Bal- 
cony, 'etc. CLEMENTINA. Illdstratcd. 
Crotvn Svo. Second Edition. 6 s. 
Matters (Helen), Author oP * Cornin’ thro’ 
the Rye.’ HONEY. F^rth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6 s, 

GRIFF OF^ GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. v'^ , 

Wayall(J.W). THECYAtiC and ThST 

‘F SYREN, Crown Svo. 6 s. ^ 

Meade (LT.). DRIFT/ CrownSvo. 6 s. 

RESuRGAM. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Miss Molly.. (The Author ot). THF 
GREAT RECONCILER. C^n Svo. 6 s. 
mtfordJBertram). the SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Jetton. 
Crown Svo. 3/. 6 d. 
c. A NEW NOVEL. CrownSvOh 6 s. 

,v ® [Nearly Ready 

Monkboahe (Allan), loveinalifk 

Crown Svo> 6 ^ > 
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MmtedArff. FAAutorof * Info the Hta^ 
iQysa||d THE ALIEN. Third 

Cfvwn^vo, 6s. 

tt00rt(^tt3rt. THE KNIGHT PUNC* 
t TILIOUS. Cr<ntfH Bvo. 6s. 

.«bnlSOH (Arthur). s«e page 33* „ „ 
Nelhit (E.). (Mra. E. BlandX THE RED 
HOHSE. IllustralW. CrowHZvo. 6s. 
THE LITERARY SENSE. Cr. Sva. 6s. 
Norris CVir.E.X the credit of the 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Croton 8vo. 6s. ^ 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. § m 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo.^s. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. CrownBvo. 6s. 
CLARISSA FWRIOSA. CrownBvo. 6s. 
GILES INGILBY. Jiiustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. CrownBvo. 

Jack’s FATHER. CrownZvo. os. 6^ 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. • 

See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 
01iphant(«r8.). THE TWO MARYS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE lADY’S WALK. Croivn Bvo. 6s. 
THE Prodigals. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 
Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
OlUyaatCAlflredX OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG «F KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Dppenhcilm (B. Phillips). MASTER 
MEN. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. ^ 6s. 
Ozonhazn (John). AutJior of *Br»lye of 
Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. i 

Pain (Barry). THREE fantasies. 

Crow^ Bvo. \s. • [Nearly Ready. 

DANCER? Cgown Bvo. 6s. 7 

?emhSRon(MS). thkto^tstepsof 
A throne. Illustrkted.; Second Edi’ 
Hon. Crown Bvo. 6s. . 

I CROWN j^HEE KING. With Ulus, 
trations by trank Dadd itnd A, Forresllbr. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. f 

■ l^E.). A FOREST OFFICER. 

I A MIXEJ^ M ARRI/toE. CrownBvo. 6s.^ 
|flllpOtt»(Eden)f See page 33 . ' 

• fththall (Marmaduke). SAfD THE 
J?FISHEIWAN7 Third EdiHon. Crovlh 

^iBvo. 6s. / • . 

irowgn (R. Ort^n). THE POI^N OF 
„ ;?ASre. CrownBvo. $s. 6d, ^ 

(Riohauft). time and the 

/'WOMAN. Crouhl 6s. ^ 

* THE QUIET MRS: PLEMIND, Cr(mn< 
■^^0(^6d. 


AuthoPof 'Dead Man'iRoeV TTHE# 
i is Second Ediiid. Cmvn 


QlS3k^. le). %HE HUNChSaCK (?F 
WESTMINSTER. CsiSinBm. Cs.^ 


^\m 

J.fA 


^ dt[NearW Ready. 

RandaKJ.r AUNT BETHIA'S BUWrON. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ o 

Raymond (Wa^r). Author od * Love and 
^iei^Iife.; FORTUNE’S DARLING. 

Crown Bvo.* 6s. • - 

jeM(Oraoe). T«E WOOING OP-' 
STcLKlfLK^Secoitli EdiHon, dUrownBvo. 6s. 
^HE PMNCE OF LISNOVER. 

Bvo. 6s. . [Nearly Rf^ady. 

Rhys (Ora(e) UlA Another. iPkE 
DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Ulus- > 
trations by Dorothy Hwy^l Jeffries. 

' Crown Bvo. 6s. § * 

^Wckert (Edith). OUT OF CYPRESS 

' SWAMP. Crown Bvo. V. 

RUg» (W. Pett). LO» PRC^tY. 

Second Edition. Crown BxfO.0^. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. ^rown 
Bvo. 6s. ^ * 

ERB. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

® A SON OF TH« STATE. Crown Bvo. 

^BRE^J^Rj^LAWS. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

RltcW.irts3t8.Dayida.). thetrutHj 

LIAR, thrown Bvo. 6s7 
I^ert8(O.O.D.). THEHEARTOFtHE 
ANGUStp^i^DjO Crown BvoP y. 6d. 

QUAKER. Illustrated. Crewf^^^^ 
Ru88eU(W.ciarkX my4)ANish swEn.^: 

HEART. Illustrated. Fourthn EdiHon. 
Crown Bt'O. 6s. • • 

• ABANDONED. Second Edition.^mvn 
Bvo. 6n - 

Satcheii (W.). ’the land of whe 

LOST. *CrowH%o. 6s, 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE a CHAR* 

LITTE. Crom%3vo. 6s. 

Scullye(W. 0.)r^E WHITE HECA. 
TOMB. Crown Bvo. ^6s. . 

BETWEEN SUNfIND S^D. cAsm 

Bvo. 6s. . ^ 

A VEN^TTAi^F HUE DESERT. 
Crown 0S9. 0 a cu 

Sergeant (Adeline* AutW o%fThe Story oi 
a ^i^ent^oai.' A’gREAT LADY. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE MASTEReOF BEECHWOOp. 

Crown Bvo. 6r. 

BARBiVRA’S MONEY. nSecond Edit^^ 
CroxvnBvo. 6s.^ % ^ 

AMTHEA’S \^Y.errw»8m 6s. 

THE YELI^W DIAMOND. , C«w* 

^^vo. 6f. 

% •uNDER SUSPICION. Crowns 6s 


THE LOm T 
CrownBvo. ML 
THE ENThIsIAST. 


unewn Bnw. 6s. 



f.8 c c MrosRS. 'M^i'^huen’s.' Catalogue 

c«llMmo4(W;Y). THE M^S DECK,< 

Crffwm Bva, y. 6d, ^ 

' oJiM TV/ELVES. SKM ’EdHiS^ Cntm 
9w, y.w. q . 

atoton (HelrtJ. THE StAONG GOD 
ClRCUMST^CE. Cnw«W 6x 
Sonnfbbson (Alb^X deep sea 
VAGABONDS. Cmt/« Bva. 6s. 

SteplMM Je. E.). a ®GE^'iEm5 

^ Player, Crown^Bvo. 6s.*' _ 

See also Fleur de Uk Novels. 


Strain (B. Hr)5 ELMSKE’S drAG-NE^T. 

Crown Btfo. 6s. w 

stu^ (Esm4). A WpMAN OF FORTY. 
cw«« 8 po, y. 6 d. ^ *' 

CHRISTALlA. Crown 8^. 6s. 

Sutherlimd (D^cbess of). ONE hour 

AND iffiE HEXT. Third Edition. 
Crown Boo. t 

(Annie). JLOVE GROWN COLD. 
oscf^a Editionl' Cro^vn Bvo. y. 

Swift (Miibniln). SIREN CITY. Cr<wn 

S^^IJSn. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Tanoueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE royal 
QIJAKER. Crown 8fo, 6x. ** 

Town8b6nd(R.K>C?:^NE PINE? A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life. Bvo. 6s. 

iTrafford-l^unton (Mra. B. W:). " Y».ent 

dominion. Crown tvo. 6s. 

Waibeman (FatUX A HEROINE FR(^ 
FINLAND. CrdSm^-ziA.ts^ 

Crown 


Crown^ 


A SONG OP THE FOREST. 

Bvo. 6s. 0 % 'vi 

Wt« m«tor> CROSS 

Crown Bvo. 6s, ^ ^ 

Sscond Edition. Cr^wnBvo. 6s. Si 

ALARUMS AND ISCCURSIONS. Cr. I 

Bvo. 6s. 

WeymanfStanley), Authorof ‘AGentlemani^! 

. of France.’ (yNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodville)F 
Bightesnth Edition, Crown Bvo. 6t. 

B/Oite (Stewart C). Author of * The Blaze^T 
Trail.’ CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A Rd. 
mance of the Free TraiL Sr*ond Editiol E 
Crown Bvo. 6t. ^ 

WilliamBOn (Mrs. 0. N.), Author of ‘The., 
Barnstormers.’ PAPA. Stcond Edition d 
Crown Bvo. 6s. «, 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SLYYJA. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

' THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

SEA COULD TELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WU^on(C.R.Andii3«!rraL 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being ' 
the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated, i 
Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. c3s, 

X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL.: 
Crtnvn Bvo. y. 6d, 

Back, Author of ‘ Life is Life.’ TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crcrwn9,vo. 6s. 




The Icelander's Sword. By S. Baftag-Could. 
Two^iTTLE Children ANotTHiNC. Edith E. 

CutaelL C « 

TODDLEBBN’S Hero. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A Guard-Room Doc. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
The Doctor of the ®y Many Colling. 

ROCKAPEL^^R’^ voyage. By Clark 


Boys and Girls, J?ooks for 

Crown dfvo. 3.T* 6r/. ^ ^ 

SVD BBfLTON : Or, the Boj^who weuld oot go to Seti^ ' 
By G. ’Manvillc Fenn. 

The Rf}j> Grange. By Mr*. Molesworth. 

The SbC’RHX op M>;oamu de Monluc, By th^ 
Auth'*- oh *Wdle. Mori.* **' 

Dumps. ByTMr*. Parr. * 

A Gire of the People. By^L, T. Meade. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By A. T. MeatC. at. 64. 

THE HONOURABL^Miss. By L.^T. Meade. 

Xi 


^ Fflco 6d. 

THE Three UIusi^BTEF.Rs' WitJ a long Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Labg. Doulie vdume.^ ^ 

The Prince of Thieves. Seesnd 
Robin hood, a Sequel tfvthe above. 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

GH.'>RGES. 

CmP.HARBD JAO^OT. t 

Twenty Years Aftp^;. Double volume. 

Amaury. .0 A 

The Castle of E^pfterN.^ ^ ' 

The Snowball. ' ' w (a 

c^LB; OR, The Wedding Gown. t 

Acm ^ ' , 

THE. BLACK Tulip. 

JHEVgJ^^^ED^gAGHLONlj®. [Nearly Ready, 
THE WolfLbac hr’ , Vf* [Nearly Ready. 


Double ^'olumef : 

nanon ; or, The Women's war. [Nearly Ready. 
PAULINE; MURAT; aND PASCAL BWNO. 

, w u . [Nearly Kead, ) 

kTHE ADVENTURES 01' CAPTAIN PAMPHILF,. 
r' .. CNearly Ready. 

FERNANDF.. ' fj 

Gabriel Lambert. [Nearly Ready 

THE Reminiscences of Antony 
Catherine Blum. 

The chevalier D’B,\r mental. 

Conscience. 

iLLUSTifATED EDITION. Dsmjf Bvo. 6d. 
THE three Musketeers. Illustrated In Q^lour. 
^*by Frank Adams. ^ 

THE PRIIAH OF THIEV :s.'’ Illustrated In Colour by 
Frank AAms. • ' 

Contihued. 
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THB^OUTLAW. lUustrated In Colour i Twenty APTfR. Ulnstitted lA:oloy by ^ 

iRsjau?BRnTkaRS. lUiiilratCKl in Colour 1 Thb%c4«ALL ^D.SULTANETTA.# tUustrnwdT 


lO SULTANBTTA.«tUuStf«t«(P 


Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. i 
IBS. Illustrated inXolour by Munro Orr. 
A&TLB of EPPST^IN. Illustrated in Colour 


CROp.EARED JACQUOT. ^UStrated 
Cordon Browne. * 


U Illn8b(bt|^ In 

Gordon Browne, 
ted in Ccibur by 


Fleur de Lis. N<»7dB*T>e , 

* Crown Svo, *sf- 6 d. • 

SRS. METHUENjire now publishing adsheap^r isAie oT some of ^hcir popular 


9. new and most charming style of binding. 

Balfour. ^ ^ . 

iwif ^ Paths 

" ajkS' Jmi® Barlow. 

MmJm IRISH STORIES. KlRKHAM’S 

' E. P. Benfion. ^ 

^rBloimdeU..Bnrton. 

KHa^DUKY OF adversity. m 

• m™ 

i L Cope Coinford. • 

r ; op Advwsity • Sir Rober" 

A. J. Dawson. 

ANIEL WHVTE. ^ ^ 

Menlo Muriel Dowle. (Thep - 

^1B Crook of the Bough. i > 

Mrs.Dudeney. i AigtENcusi 

KB Third Floor. • 

Sara Jpannette Duncan. : t'h.^lvni 

i voyage OF Consolation. 

- A«^n«V 

^ Jane H. Findlater. « 

■jCHEL. W successor 

i Jane H. and Blary Findlater. 

ties THAT ARE TOLD. A PASSION) 


U S. Fletcher. 

THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 

Mary Oaunl. 

KlRKHAM’S FIND. J 

t Robert Eicl^cs. 

YEWAYS. 

Emily Lawless. 

HURRISH. 

MAELCHO. 

W. E. Norris. 

Matthew Austin. 

• Mrs. aiiphant 

Sir Robert’s Forti*’^’'- 


I Maiy A. Owen. 

:thhP*‘ .*kr o^Alouettk. 

I / Mary Pondered. 

I AlgPENGLISHMAN. 

I • R^erts. . 

: THi.'^LUNDHRHKS. * t 

R. N. Stephens 

AN ^EMY TO THE KING. * 

, Mrs. Walford. 

successors to 1 HK TITLE. * 

Percy White. 

A PASSION.9rK PILGRI.VI. 


s • ^ Novelist, The 

, MBSS]t£ ^ETliUEN are issuing tinder the above gener''^ ^itle a Monthly Series 
bypofular authors at the price of Sixpdhce. Each'^umber is as lonnj'.. 5 
je average l^x Shilling* Kovel. The first numbers of * TH|:,^KovEajST ’ arC )is 


f I. Dead Mei^Tell no Tales. By E. w. 

\ Hornunp.^ • 

f II. JENNIE Baxter, Journalist. By Robert 
Barr. 

U. THE INCA'S TRBA$URE.^y Ernest GlanvlUe. 

V. iA SON^c» —yi STATE. By W. Pctt Ridee.d 
V. FURZE Bloom. By S. BarW-Gould. 

ri. BUNTEWS CRUISE. By C. Gleia:. 
it THE G^ DKCIWVERS. By Arthur Moore. 

U. PRISONERS OF WAR. By A. Boyson Weekes. 


XV. The CAKissii^f By Luens Malet, 

XVI, THE fjEfY’S WALK. By^rs. SliDhant. 1 

XVII. DERRiCi^At^HAN. By KdnaTytll.. 
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